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N % 
Mr. Cnevies to Mr. C1B8ON. 
SIR, | Parts, 7th Auguſt 1956, 


un extremely obliged by your expreſſions of 
ſeem, without taking them in the literal ſenſe, and 
eleving myſelf an oracle. But I am a lover of truth 
nd ſincerity, and always ready to avail myſelf of 
e communications of my learned friends. With 
e greateſt pleaſure, therefore, I received your 
genious conjecture illuſtrating a paſſage of Livy , 
which I had been puzzled. I adopt all your obſer- 
ations and reaſonings. By changing a ſingle letter, 
ou ſubſtitute , inſtead of, an auk ward and obſcure 
eaning, a thought perſpicuous in itſelf, ſuitable to 
e character of the ſpeaker, and connected with the 
urport of his diſcourſe. I ſhall not fail noticing this 
dicious correction, when an opportunity occurs, 
d mentioning the name of the perſon to whom I 
n indebted for it. 

will add only one remark, of ſmall importance 
deed, but neceſſary for giving complete correctneſs 
the paſſage with which your attention has been fo 
cceſsſully occupied. With your emendation it runs 
us: Nec eſſe in vos otio veſtro conſultum ab Romanis 
watts, The in vos does not appear to me to cor- 


pond well with otio ve/tro ; ſince it ſeems to indicate 
Vol. VI. 3 
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ſomething, adverſe to the intereſt of the Carthagy 
nians, and therefore does not accord well with the 
idea of their tranquillity. Inſtead of the words in 
I would read in his; which would render the paſſage 
perfectly correct. Nec eſſe in his 010 veſiro conſulun 
ab Romanis credatis Do not believe that the Romang 
when they © deprive you of your forces, and forbil 
« you to make war on foreign nations, mean therelp 
e to promote your tranquillity.” = 
It remains only, Sir, that I ſhould thank you for 
your goognels in communicating to me ſo happys 
thought. It would give me the greateſt pleaſure to 
be frequently favored with ſuch aſſiſtance in my lit 
rary labors. : | 

1 have the honor to remain, with much gratitudg 
and reſpect, 


Yours, &c. ic 
N' II. | J 

Vi. ALLAMAND 70 Mr, GIBBON, 
SIR, BEx, 1th September 17;6 H 


A pram eſcaping from the tumult of public fund 
tions, in which the miniſters of this church areen 
. Ployed during the holydays, I fit down with much 
pleaſure to converſe with you a few minutes on pap 
without intending to make any very violent exertio 
in anſwering the queſtions concerning innate ides 
which you propoſe for my conſideration. Iam not x | 
ing to riſk the being obliged to ſay, with one of Te 
ence's characters, Magno conatu magnas nuges ; bi 
des, it is long ſince I looked into Locke, the mode 
oracle on that ſubect/; and too much time and pi 
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ould be . oolnpletely to coovaliflt intricate 
ſubject. You will have the goodneſs, therefore, to 
contented with the firſt reflections that occur to 
e on ſome paſſages of his firſt book. 

la chapter i. $ 5, that able writer undertakes to 
ave that the axioms, Mhatever is, is and 1! is im- 
ble for the fame thing to be and an to beat the ſame 
me; are not innate; becauſe children are totally 
norant of them, as appears from their never taking 
tice of them ; and many perſons die without ever 
rcelving the truth of theſe axioms; © hut it is im- 
polſible, Mr. Locke obſerves, © for an idea to be 
in the mind, which the mind never takes notice of.“ 
i plain that the whole weight of his reaſoning reſts 
this liſt aſſertion ; which aſſertion itſelf ſeems to 
maniſeſtly contradicted by experience. Do you 
rceive, Sir, at this moment all the ideas that are 
your mind? Are there not ſome of them which. 
Ju may not, perhaps, take notice of for many 
ars? In the efforts which we make to recal things 
the memory, are we not ſenſible that ſome 
eas may be ſo deeply hidden in its receſſes, that in- 
ad of continually perceiving them ,- we have no 
all trouble in bringing them back to our remem 
ance? I know that Mr. Locke, c. iii. { 20, ende- 
urs to obviate theſe objections; but the length and 
tplexity of that article ſhows that he was not at eaſe 
writing it. How indeed could he beſo? ſince, as 
5 | am able to judge, the followiny is the reſult 
bis argument: © I confeſs that we have ideas in 
be mind, of which we are not conſcious ; but then 
theſe ideas are in the memory; as appears from 
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& this, that we never recal them without renew 
< bering that they formerly were objects of our pe 
* ception. But this is not ſuppoſed to hold wit 
« regard to what are called innate ideas. When thek 
“ are perceived for the firſt time, it is not wil 
&< reminiſcence, which would certainly be the caſe i 
* they had been in the mind before this firſt pero 
de tion of them, &c. | 1 
Be pleaſed to tell me, Sir, whether you think thi 
Mr. Locke himſelf well underſtood the diſtindiof 
which he makes between being in the mind, and vein 
in the memory? And of what importance is it, thi 
we remember to have formerly had the recalled idea 
provided it be allowed that we had them long 
without taking any notice of them, which is tl 
point in queſtion? Beſides, Mr. Locke ought to hay 
known that innate ideas are not recalled with rei 
niſcence, becauſe thoſe ideas come originally into d 
mindin a way that neither excites nor requires ol 
attention; for whatever Mr. Locke may fay, eve 
one may be ſenſible from his own experience, th 
many even of his acquired ideas could not have co 
into his mind independently of the preſence of certal 
objects of which he had never taken any notice; 0p" « 
in general, independently of certain unknown caulk 
which enriched him, without his being ſenſible | 
it, with ideas that he did not believe himſelf poſſeſſ 
of, till they actually preſented themſelves to his 
derſtanding. | 
As to the main queſtion, Mr. Locke ſeems to 
perpetually to confound two things extremely di 
rent; thie idea itſelf, which is a perception of the ni 
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and a principle « of reaſoning ; and the expreſſion of- 
hat idea in the form of a propoſition or definition. It 
js poſſible, nay, very probable; that many perſons 
have never formed, or thought of the propoſition I 
js impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be at the 
ame time, See Locke, b. i. c. I. 12. But does it follow 
rom this, that they are ignorant of the truth expreſſed 
by theſe words? By no means. Every man who 
affirms, denies, or ſpeaks ; a child who aſks, refuſes, or 
omplains , muſt know the truth of this propoſition. 
Does it not appear to you, Sir, that the doctrine of 
mateideas may be defended on the ſame principle by 
hich Mr. Locke attacks it; namely, that many per- 
ons have never thought of the propoſitions or deſ- 
iptions by which. they are expreſſed? For if with- 
ut ever having thought of thoſe propoſitions , they 
nake uſe of them in their reaſonings, and employ them 
pjudging of the juſtneſs or abſurdity of every diſ- 
ourſe which they hear, how could they be ſo familiar 
th principles which they never diſtinctly took 
yotice of, unleſs they had a natural knowledge or 
nnate perception of them? 
In paragraphs 17 and 18, Mr. Locke denies 4 
ur conſenting to certain propoſitions at firſt hearing 
em, is a proof that the ideas expreſſed by them are 
nate; ſince many propoſitions, thus aſſented to, 
1dently expreſs ideas that had been acquired; for 
tample, to andiwo make four, &c. But does is not 
ppear to you, that he here confounds the definition 
| words with ſelf-evident truths ? at leaſt, all the 
kimples which he gives are mere definitions. The 
a expreſſed by two and two is preciſely the ſame 
B 3 
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with the idea of four. Nobody ſays that our knoꝶ 
edge of the definitions of words is innate, becauſethy 
would imply language to be ſo. But the Knowledg 
of this truth, that the whole is greater than its Party 
does not imply that ſuppoſition; ſince an inf 
ſhows itſelf acquainted with this principle, when, 
diſſatisfied with the half of an apple, it indicatg 
its deſire to poſſeſs the whole. 

Take the trouble, Sir, toexamine{ 23; in which 
Mr. Locke endeavours to diſprove the aſſertion, tha 
there are ſome principles ſo truly innate, that thok 
who hear them expreſſed in words for the firſt tin 
immediately comprehend them without learning 
any thing new. © Firſt of all,” he obſerves, “ iti 
ce clear they muſt have learned the terms ofthe expel 
cc ſion, and the meaning of thoſe terms.” But he 
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Mr. Locke manifeſtly departs from the queſtion , 
Nobody ſays that words, which are merely arbitr; , 
ſigns of our ideas, are innate, He adds,“ thattl 
„ideas denoted by theſe expreſſions are no mor 4 
4 born with us than the expreſſions themſelves, in l 
& that we acquire the ideas after firſt learning tl 10 
* terms by which they are expreſſed.” But, .. 
not this to take for granted the thing to be proved F 
There are no innate ideas, for all ideas are acquire b 
Mr. Locke would laugh at his ad ver ſaries, were tie 
to make uſe of ſuch an argument. 2. If wy | 
are learned before ideas, at leaſt if that is alway 4 
the. caſe , as Mr. Locke underſtands it to be, * 
would be glad to know how the firſt” languag = 
could have been formed, or how it could bepo A 


ſible to Communicate to any one the meaning of 
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word altogetber new to him? A perſon who had no 
idea of order, for example, would be no more 
capable of underſtanding the word order, than a 
man born blind could underſtand the word color. 

In paragraph 27, Mr. Locke denies innate ideas, 
becauſe they are not found in children and idiots, in 
whom we ought moſt to expect meeting with them. 
] anſwer, 1. Thoſe who admit innate ideas, do not 
belle ve them more natural to the mind than its facul- 
ties; and as the ſtate and conſtitution of the body 
diturbs the faculties of 1diots, the ſame cauſe may 
hiader them from ſhowing any ſigus of innate ideas. 
2. The fact is not ſtrictly true. Even idiots and infants 
have the 1dea of their exiſtence, individuality, 
Kenny, Ke 

In the remainder of that paragraph, Mr. Locke 
diverts himſelf wich the abſurdity of thoſe who be- 
lieve the expreſſions of abſtract maxims to be innate z 
but the moſt determined ſcholaſtic never maincained 
any ſuch opinion; and he combats a chimera which 
i the work of his own fancy. | 

know not how it has happened that, inſtead ofa 
ſew general reflections which I intended, 1 have 
ſentyon a long and tireſome criticiſm-on ſome paſſages 
of a ſingle chapter. The remains of laſſitude, pro- 
bably, made it eaſter for me to follow and diſpute 
with Mr. Locke, than to think and reaſon 
ane. Have patience, and pardon me. There are 
many remarks to .make on the ſecond chapter, 
where he treats of innate practical principles. But I 


E tire you With that ſubject, unleſs you de- 
re it, 
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Our newſpapers ſay, that the King of Pruffiahy 
beat the Auſtrians, and killed twenty thouſand of 
their men; with the loſs of fifteen thouſand of his 
own. This was the object he had in-view when he 
paſſed through Leipſick. If the news be true, the 
war muſt become general; and, according to aps 
pearances, it will be terrible. But I much fear leſt his 
Pruſſian Majeſty meet with the fate of Charles Xll, 
What are his reſources for defence agaioſt the 
united ſtrepgth of France and Auſtria, and perhaps of 
Ruſſia ? | | 

J have the honor to be, with the moſt perfect con. 
ſideration, yours, &c. | 


ALLAManp, 
N* III. 
Mr. ALLAMAND fo Mr. GIBBON, 
SIR, . BEX, October 12, 1756. 


I am delighted with your laſt letter, equally diſtn- 
guiſhed by accuracy and penetration ; and with you, 
Sir, I believe that the queſtion approaches to is 
deciſion, | 

'Youare right in ſaying , that the ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions, which I mentioned, are not merely ideas, 
but judgments : yet you will have the goodneſs to ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Locke having given them as examples 
of ideas which paſs for being innate, but which be 
does not regard as ſuch, the miſtake is chargeable 
on him, and not on me, who had nothing farthet 
to do than to refute his manner of reaſoning. Beſides) 
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you will be pleaſed to remark, that the real queſtion 
s, whether not only certain ideas, but alſo certain 
common and ſelf-evident propoſitions be innate. The 
nly examples produced of innate ideas are thoſe of 
od, unity, and exiſtence ; the other examples are 
f innate propoſitions , which you call judgments, 
You aſk, whether it be poſſible that our judgments 
ould be innate, judgment being nothing elſe but 
he act of our intellectual faculties in comparing our 
deas, and our judgment concerning ſelf- evident 
mths being merely the perception of thoſe truths by 
imple glance of the mind? I grant all that, but 
ould aſk , what elſe is an idea but a glance of the 
ind? Thoſe who define it otherwiſe, widely 
lepart from the original ſenſe of the word; and talk 
mintelligibly, when they ſay that ideas are ſpecies ; 
hatis. appearances of things impreſſed on the mind, 
the images of corporeal objects are impreſſed on the 
ye. All metaphyſicians have committed this mil. 
ke; and Mr. Locke, though ſenſible of it, has 
hoſen in his anger to direct his batteries againſt the 
eather-cocks, rather than againſt the building itſelf. 
W\ccording to the meaning of theſe metaphyſicians , 
here are ſurely no innate ideas, becauſe in their ſenſe 
the word there are no ideas whatever. An idea is 
nerely an act or perception of the mind: and the 
ueſlion concerning innate ideas is merely to deter- 
ne, whether certain truths be not ſo common and 
evident, that every mind, not abſolutely ſtupid, 
uſt recognize them at a ſingle glance, without the 
liſtance of any teacher, and without the interven- 
on of any diſcuſſion orreaſonipg ; and often without 
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being ſenſible that this glance is caſt on them? Th, 
affirmative appears to me incontro vgs and the 
queſtion thereby is ſolved. 

You will pleaſe to remark, that this way of exphin 
ing the matter is as favorable to innate ideas, and 
therefore as oppoſite to Mr. Locke's doctrine, as the 
unintelligible hypotheſis above mentioned. Fn 
what reaſon do we contend in favor of innate ide 
To oppoſe evidence and certainty to univerſal ſcepti 
ciſm ; whoſe cauſe is ruined by proving certain truths 
to be ſo neceſſary and ſo natural to man, that they ar 
univerſally recognized by a ſingle glance. This may 
be proved according to my meaning of the wordides 
as well as according to the ſenſe 1a which this word 
is vulgarly taken; and the proof would not have bee 
very pleaſing to Mr. Locke, who, without profellq 
himſelf a ſceptic, yet ſhows a leaning to the ſcept 
cal ſide; and whoſe works have contributed mud 
to the diffuſion of ſcepticiſm in the preſent age. 
His tooeager deſire of fixing the limits of hum 
knowledge, a thing highly neceſſary, has made 
him leave nothing but limits. 

After theſe general obſervations on the main que 
tion, it is not very neceſſary to deſcend to the pa 
culars in which you think me miſtaken. Yet yol 
will permit me to anſwer your objections. 1. It 
true, that Mr. Locke, F 5. c. 1. joins the two expre 
ſions, being in the mind, without being actually 
eeived by the mind, and being i in the mind, withol 
having ever been perceived by the mind; but at the con 
cluſion of the paragraph he lays Natel open to i 
eriticiſm, by expreſſing himſelf as follows: So ch 
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« to be in the underſtanding and not to be under- 
« ſtood, to be in the mind and never to be per- 
« ceived, is all one as to ſay, any thing is and is not 
« jn the mind or underſtanding.” It is clear, Sir, 
that this great philoſopher erred in writing this paſ- 
ſage; maintaining, what I took the liberty to con- 
tradit , that nothing could be in the underſtanding 


without being perceived to be there. 1 doubt not 


that he would have corrected this miſtake had it 
been pointed out to him; but he certainly falls into it, 
and employs it as a principle of reaſoning againſt his 
adverſaries. ; | | 

2. You think that we ought to admit bis diſtinc- 
tion between ideas in the mind, and ideas in the me- 
mory. T admit the diſtinction with all my heart, 
provided you take the word idea in the ſame accep- 
tation as I do. In that ſenſe an idea is in the mind, 
when the mind actually conſiders the propoſition 


which is the object of its idea, that, is, of its glance 


or perception; and an idea 1s in the memory when 
the mind, having formerly caſt that glance on it, 
finds hereby a greater facility in recalling it, remem- 
bering at the ſame time that it formerly was the object 
of its perception. But if you underſtand by ideas 


thoſe chimerical ſpectes, the mere fictions of metaphy- 


lycians, and, as it ſeems to me, not ſufficiently diſ- 


proved by Mr. Locke, I return to my aſſertion, and 


maintain that the diſtinction is unintelligible between 


being inthe mind,” and © being in the memory.“ 
A violent headach, which I broe ght with me from 


our venerable claſs, hinders me from continuing this 


letter, or rendering what 1 bave already written 
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ſhorter and more perſpicuous. I intreat you to e, | 

cuſe its imperfections. Your penetration will perhaps 

diſcern how all difficulties may be ſolved concerning 

1anate practical principles. Mr. Locke treats this 

ſubject better than he does the others; but in ſevenl 
parts he is ſomewhat puzzled. Xt 

I rejoiced at the hopes of ſeeing you for a moment 
at Vevay, and was ſurpriſed at being diſappointed, 
If Irightly underſtand this word of your language, 
it cannot be well tranſlated into ours. I met with 
Mr. Pavillard only in the aſſembly.  — 

If the march of a hundred and twenty thouſand 
Ruſſians is not a fable, what muſt become of the 
King of Pruſſia? Does it not appear to you; that we 
are threatened with great revolutions ? I have long 
ſuſpected a deſign of reducing the general ſyſtem of 
Europe to three great empires; that of the French 
on the welt of the Rhine, of Auſtria on the eaſt, 
and of Ruſlia in the north. Yet we read of nothing 
of this kind in the Revelation. But let the world 
be divided as It may, provided it be lawful for us to 
believe that © whatever is, is; and “that two 
* contradictory propoſitions cannot both at the ſame 
time be true. Thoſe three empires will be great 
only when meaſured on this earth ; viewed but from 
the moon, they will be ſmall enough ; and how far 
do philoſophical eyes ſoar beyond that luminary! 

L have the honor to be, with much conſideration, 

yours, &c. 
ALLAMAND. 
Mr. de N * yrites to me that 7hings go belle! 
and better, now that his niece Madame. D. is 
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extremely ill; and that 200,000 men are ready 
to cut one another's throats at the rate of five 
ſous a day. He is provoked at the maxim, all . 


for the beſt. 
N* IV. 
proſeſſor BREITINGER to Mr. GIBBON at Lau ſanne. 
October 22 5 1756. 


120 uGH I am Davus, not dipus, I will 
give you my Opinion concerning the difficulties in 
Jaſtin, which you propoſe for my conſideration. 
1. In the third chapter of his ſecond book he ſays, 
That Aſia was tributary fifteen centuries to the 
© Scythians, and that Ninus put an end to thoſe 
* contributions.” The number of years is ſo mani- 
ſeſtly erroneous , that it is aſtoniſhing ſuch a reading 
ſhould ever have been admitted 1 into the text ; for it 
makes Ninus later than Seſoſtris by a period of fifteen 
hundred years. Oroſius, who abridged Juſtin with 
the greateſt fidelity, ſpeaks to the following purpoſe : 
* The Scythians would have ravaged the whole of 
Egypt, had they not been prevented by the mar- 
" ſhes. When they returned from that country, they 
made a bloody conqueſt of A ſia, and rendered it 
 fributary. Having remained there fifteen reſtleſs 
ears. they at length returned home, at the earneſt 
"Intreaty of their wives; who ſaid, that unleſs 
"their huſbands came home to them, they would, 
ſor the ſake of having children, cohabit with their 
neighbours. Oroſius, lib. i. c. 14. There cannot 
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be any doubt, therefore, that © fifteen hundred” h 
been ſubſtituted for © fiſteen.” You inveſtigate very 
 1Ingeniouſlly the cauſe of the error; but the emengy 
tion which you purpoſe, by changing per mille into 


permiſſa, cannot be well founded, if the number wy. 


expreſſed, as 1s molt probable, by ene wee marks 
in the ancient copies. 


2. In Juſtin, lib. xii. c. 8. we read, «They (the 


* Macedonians)” returned, after beating the eneny, 


ce yith congratulations, or thankſgivings, into the 
« ſame camp.” In this paſſage you ſeem to me need. 
leſsly to diſturb the ancient reading. You aſſume, 
without proof, that they did not venture to attack 
the Cuphites. Oroſius, Juſtin's faithful interpreter, 
declares the direct contrary. © When they came to 
the country of the Choſides , they fought with 
« two hundred thouſand of the enemy's cavalry; 
“ and, having conquered them with much difficulty, 


& becauſe they themſelves were now worn out with 


* years and fatigue, and ſunk in ſpirit, they ſormed 
tt acamp more magnificent than uſual, to comme 
* morate their exploit.” Oroſius, lib, iii. c 19 
They did not, therefore, return into their camp 
until they had combated and conquered the enemy, 
Juſtin himſelf gives us to underſtand as much, when 
he ſays, © That Alexander, moved by ſuch jul 
«& prayers, cauſed, at the end of his victory, a camp 
* 20 de formed , whoſe walls might inſpire terror into 
« the enemy.“ If the Macedonians, thereſore, à 
you imagine, had been frightened at the innumerable 
forces of the Cuphites, and therefore returned haſtily 
into their camp, I do not ſee why Juſtin ſhould lay, 
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1 the end of his Ae , Inſpire terror into the enemy, 
'r that they returned to their camp with thankſgivings. 
t may here be remarked, in oppoſition to Sebiſius' 
mendation , that the expreſſion, cum gratulatione, 
(tranſlated © with thankſgivings,' , will include the 
eſis hoſlits , ra expo mx Juen; that is, the ſacrifice of 
hanks ; ſo that your alteration of ce s hoſtiis into 
miſis hoſtibus , is equally inconſiſtent with tuſtorical 
ruth and the words of Juſtin. 

3. In Juſtin, lib. xxiv. c. viii. we mm « Part of 
the mountain carried away by the earthquake over- 
whelmed the army of the Gauls; and its thick 
maſſes breaking in ſcattered pieces, fell down with 
great force, not without wounding the enemy.” 
You need not be offended with the harſh tranſpoſi- 
jon of the word hoſttum , which you think ought to 
e joined with conſertiſſimi cunei; as if that laſt word 
jeant, the military cunei, or wedges, of the Gauls; 
qhereas it really means the thick maſſes detached 
om the rock or mountain, which, breaking into 
aller fragments, fell down and wounded the enemy, 
at is, the Gauls. There is no tranſpoſition there. 
dre in the caſe; the ſentence flows in the moſt 
atural order; and the confertiſſimi cunei ought not 
d be joined ind hoſtium , leſt the ambiguity of the 
ord cunet ſhould make it be applied to the military 
ne, or wedges of men. 

4 In Juſtin , lib. xxviii. c. 2. we read © That the 
"Ways could not ſave their city from the Gauls ; 


0 


ble and when 1 It was taken, inſtead of defending i 1 by 
uly the ſword , had fied it with money. If 
1-3 paſſage required, or admitted emendation, there 
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s no correction I would adopt more willingly tha 
yours, which, inſtead of captamque, ſubſtitutg 
capitoliumquie. Shefferus objects, without reaſon, 
that a city captam, taken, cannot properly be fl 
defendi ferro, to be defended with the ſword; fof 
the Roman hiſtorians agree that their city, when 
taken, was defended, though in a cowardly manner 
Oroſius, among others, ſays, lib. xi. c. 19. Ih 
* Gauls penetrated into the open city; Rome wa 
< now taken; the reſt of the youth were ſhut up 
© and bęſieged in the citadel of the Capitoline Mounts 
* where they were a prey to hunger, peltilence 
« terror, and deſpair.” You may perceive, thers 
fore, that though the city was taken, its defence 
was not entirely abandoned; and if it had not bee 
taken, it needed not to have been ranſomed. 
ſeems not to have occurred to you, that your corre 
tion implies the Capitol only to have _— rank dmet 
which is not hiſtorically true. 

5. In Juſtin, lib. xxxi. c. 1. we WY; « Ambaſl 
« dors were firſt ſent by the Roman ſenate to pet 
4 ſuade Antiochus, King of Syria, that he ſhould 
«© not make war on the cities of Cxle- Syria, whit 
„the Egyptians had occupied in the former wat; 
* and which were therefore ſubject to Egypt; uſing 
* with him this argument, that theſe cities belonge 
« to a young prince, their pupil, who had beet 
* committed by this father to the protection of ti 
« Romans.” This ſame Author, lib. xxx. c. iii. ſay 
M. Lepidus was ſent into Egypt to govern 
* kingdom, with the title of tutor to the you 


* king. A ſecond embaſly was ſent, after _ 
| ha 


a 
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had taken poſſe on 181 cheſe cities, demanding 


« that they ſhould be reſtored; and without making 


ny mention of the pupil- king, merely on this 

ground, that theſe cities belonged to the Romans 

by the right of war. Juſtin, lib. xxxi. c. 1. What 
this right of war is, in concradiſticivn both to war 
itſelf, and to conqueſts made by war , appears from 
the two following paſſages, the firſt of which is part 
f Quintus Flamininus's ſpeech to the tyrant Nabis, 
i Livy, lib. xxxiv. c. 32: © By what meaſures is the 


friendſhip between ſtates violated ? Principally - 


by theſe two; when you treat with hoſtility our 
allies, and when you make alliance with our ene- 
mies. Are not you guilty of both, ſince you, 
though our ally, have ſeized, by arms and 
violence, Meſſené, a city as much our ally as 
Lacedemon itſelf; aud fince you have entered 
into an alliance with Philip our enemy ?” The 
ther paſſage is in Florus, lib. iii. c. 5. © The King 
(Mithridates) did not conſider Afia as a country 
not belonging to him; but as it had been formerly 
taken from him by violence, he ſought to recover 
it by the law of war.” I aced not mention that 
the law of war,” in Juſtin, may haye a reference 
d both the circurſtances by which friendſhip be- 
ren ſtates is violated ; but principally to the attack 
ade on the dominions of Ptolemy, an ally of the 


omans, who defire him to be reinſtated by An- 


Cchus in his poſſeſſions ; for the author immediately 

Ids, that when Antiochus refuſed to comply, war 
35 Ae againſt nas. - 

b. In Juſtin, lib. XXxI. c. 1. we read, The ſenate, 
Vor. VI. C 


- 
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* therefore, wrote to Flamininus, that if it ſeemed 
© expedient to him, as he had delivered Macedon 
ce from Philip, ſo he ſhould deliver Greece fron 
_ © Nabis.” The glory of Flamininus, the general is 
the Macedonian war, is ſufficiently atte ſted by the 
words of the ſenate's decree, in Livy, lib. xxxiii c. 3 
*The ſenate and Roman people, and L. Quintiu 
© the general, having conquered, king Philip and 
& the Macedonians, declare free and independent 
« republics , the Corinthians,” &c. Florus, lib i 
c. 12. ſays, * Perſeus ſucceeded his father Philip, and 
c did not think it becoming the dignity of Macedon, 
& that it ſhould remain in ſubjection, in conſeguene 
e of feing debeated in one war.“ You alk, whether 
Quintius, who conquered Macedon, can be ſaid, 
in any ſenſe, to have delivered it from Philip, although 
it appears that Philip was really not deprived of tht 
kingdom? and whether, if the Roman general cot 
quered Nabis, as he had already conquered Philip 
he did not thereby free Greece? Theſe difficult 
are ſolved by Juſtin, lib. xxx. c. 4. © The fortune 
ce of the Romans conquered the Macedonians; it 
« that Philip, after his defeat, having obtained 
« peace from the conſul Flamininus, preſerved indeed 
„ the name of king, but kept poſſeſſion. only « 
& Macedon having loſt all thoſe cities of Greect 
« which, like ſcattered members of the Macedonnt 
Kingdom, lay beyond its ancient boundaries“ en 
the letters, therefore, of the Roman ſenate to th | 
conſul Flamininus, Macedon ſignifies not 
country ſtrictly ſo called, which alone was not take 
from Philip, but that part of Greece which k 
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beyond the original limits of Macedon ; to which is 
oppoſed the reſt of Greece, which was then haraſſed 
by Nabis, but which bad never been ſubject to 
Macedon. Hence the meaning of the ſenate appears 
to have been, that Quintius, as he had delivered 
lacedonia, that is, the part of Greece belonging 
to Macedon , from Philip, ſo he ſhould. deliver 
he reſt of Greece from Nabis, who had actually 
nade himſelf maſter nearly of the whole of that 


country. 
This is not merely a conjetture ſage ;* 
But iruth as certain as the Sibyl's page. 


d, November 17, 1966 
8 T7::058 who apply themſelves to criticiſm ought 
o be cautious in conjectural emendation, and diligent 


n claſſical ſtudy, that they may perceive what vaſt 
application this critical art requires, and how raſbly 
hoſe behave, who immediately alter a paſſage which 
hey do not at firſt ſight underſtand, or which ſeems 
o them inconſiſtent with their rules of grammar of 
opic. This raſhneſs is juſtly reprehended by many, 
nd particularly by the illuſtrious Burman, in bis 
aluable preface to Phxdrus; which, as I have 
ways made it the rule by which my own critical 
abors have been directed, ſo I would warmly re- 
ommend it to all thoſe who purſue the ſame walk 
literature. Having made this preparatory obſer- 
ation, I proceed to the difficulties in Juſtin, about 
ybich fo much learning has been employed. 


1. Ihe emendation of the manifeſtly corrupt 
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paſſage in lib. ii. c. 3.5 18. 0 a corrugifeai depend 
on numbers, and therefore as natural as . 
which corrects the error by changing fifteen hundrl 
into fifteen, muſt be approved by all judicious critg 
The cauſe which introduced the faulty reading ini 
the text is uncertain; and the queſtion that has bes 
ſo induſtriouſly agitated concerning it, appears to 
me more curious than uſeful, fince the error might 
have originatedin a thouſand different ſources. Thi 
corrupt reading runs thus : © Afia was tributary i 
* the Scythians fifteen hundred years.” We agu 
that 1 it ſhould be corrected thus: © Aſia was tributay 

to the Scythians fifteen years.” But in the cor 
text you think that obſcure traces of the genuin 
reading may be diſcerned, and imagine that per nil 
had crept into the text, inſtead of permiſſa; explai 
ing the paſſage as if © Aſia had been permitted toh 
* tributary to the Scythians for fifteen year. 
obſerved that this emendation, for which I fee ni 
any neceſlity, is rendered highly improbable, becaik 
in ancient manuſcripts the names of numbers x 
expreſſed, not by words, but by letters uſed as n 
meral marks; and though they are ſometimes expit 


ſed by words, yet this is not frequent, eſpecially 
works of hiſtory. This aſſertion is confirmed . 
innumerable teſtimonies ; I ſhall be contented vi 


referring to that of Galen de Antidot. I. ated 
ſubject indeed both of ſurpriſe and grief, thattli 
part of criticiſm, which conſiſts in aſcertainingexad 
the rules of numeral notation, ſhould not have mt 
with due attention; although: thereby the raſhod 
of wild conjecture would be greatly reſtrained, i 
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ore certainty might be attained in determining the 
e and authenticity of manuſcripts. But let it be 
apoſed that your correction were ſafe on this fide, 
t it would be deſtroyed by the paſſage which you 
urſelf quote from Juſtin ; “ That Seſoſtris being 
put to flight by the Scythians , left behind him his 
army and baggage.” The hiſtorian having ob- 
rved, in F is, that the Scythians, after returning 
om the purſuit of the king, rendered Aſia, which 
ey had ſubdued, tributary ; how is it poſſible that, 
18, he ſhould ſay that this happened not in eon- 
quence of their own military ſucceſs, but in con- 
quence of the permiſſion of Seſoſtris? We are not 
dw inquiring what is hiſtorically true, but what 
Juſtin's report; which muſt not be ſuppoſed incon- 
ent with itſelf. | 

2. If we here conſult Arrian, he tells us merely 
at * Alexander proceeded to the river Hyphaſis, 
with a view to conquer the Indians who lived 
beyond it; but that the Macedonians, then per- 
ceiving there was no end to their labors, refuſed 
to advance; and finally prevailed on Alexander, 
through the earneſt intreaty of Cœnus, to prepare 
for his return ; ſince every thing ſeemed adverſe 
to his farther progreſs. Then Alexander erected 
twelve greataltars, as monuments of his conqueſts.” 
man ſays nothing about the Cuphites, the camp, 
the two hundred thouſand horſemen; who ſo 
uch terrified the Macedonians. Curtius lib. ix. c. 2 
3. relates,“ that Alexander, when he came to 
the Hyphaſis, diſcovered that the farther bank 
Was inhabited by the Gangaridz and Pharraſii; 
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ce that their king, with twenty thouſand horſe a 
© two hundred thouſand foot, meant to obſttudli 
* paſſage; being furniſhed befides with two thou 
© ſand chariots and three thouſand elephants; which 
* laſt-formed the moſt alarming part of his ſtrength 
* 'The Macedonians then refuſed to follow the king 
* farther; and obtained, through Cœnus entreay, 
* that preparations ſhould be made for their retun 
% home.” He ſubjoins : © Alexander came forth ai 
* the third day, and ordered twelve altars of ſquare 
© ſtone to be erected as a monument of his expe 
* dition, and the fortifications of his camp to 
* enlarged, and beds of a gigantic ſize to be cu 
& ſtructed, that by diffuſing an air of vaſtneſs a 
60 every object around him, he might excite the 
* credulous wonder of poſterity.” Plutarch, i 
his treatiſe concerning the fortune of Alexander 
ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. By comparing th 
authors with Juſtin , the reader will perceive that 
differs from them all in ſeveral eſſential circumſtances 
and particularly in ſaying that Alexander had tu 
motives for enlarging the fortifications of his cany 
one of which regarded the enemy, and the obe 
had a relation to poſterity. * Moved by ſuch jul 
«© prayers, he ordered a camp to be built more mag 
fi cent than uſual, as at the end of his victory; f 
* 1ts fortifications might be an object of terror tot 
* enemy, and of admiration to poſterity.” Juſii 
ibid. F 16. The other hiſtorians are totally ſilent 
to what regards the enemy; which is favorable! 
that reading of Juſtin which on the faith of mant 
ſcripts ſtands in his text, and extremely adycik 
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dur emendation. For © the end of his victory” 
muſt refer to ſome recent victory. and not to his vic« 
tories in general; otherwiſe Juſtin, as you acknow- 
edge, would have ſaid, the end of his victories,” 
a in g 10. above, “ wearied, not leſs by the number 
ol his victories, than by his toils.” As to Alexan- 
des ſecond motive, concerning which all other 
hiſtorians are ſilent, © that his fortifications might be 
andbject of terror to the enemy; there would not 
ſurely be any room for it, on the ſuppoſition that he 
had determined to move his camp, and leave the 
country, without fighting a battle. The Cuphites 
could not be ſeized with alarm at ſeeing the monu- 
ments of the exploits of a man who had not ventured 
to engage with their army; nor, on that ſuppoſition, 
would there be any mention of victory, terror, or 
ſacrifices of thanks; for that the word gratulatio refers 
to the ſolemn victims ſacrificed in gratitude for ſuc- 
ceſs, and frequently mentioned by Arrian , cannot 
bedoubtful to thoſe converſant with ancient writers. 
Beſides, the word omiſſis including the idea of ſome- 
thing begun or neglected, does not pleaſe me, nor 
ſeem conformable with Juſtin's ſtyle. Your prolix 
liſcuſſion concerning the age, deſign, and charac- 
ter of Oroſius has but little connexion with the pre- 
ſent ſubject. It is univerſally acknowledged, that 
he ſo cloſely, or rather ſuperſtitiouſly follows Juſtin's 
footſteps, that he frequently expreſſes himſelf in - 
the ſame, words and phraſes; and it has long ago 
deen proved by good critics, that Juſtin's text, ſuch 
ait Rood in the copy uſed by Oroſius, may in innu- 
nerable places be reſtored by an attention to the 
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latter writer. He muſt be blind indeed, who dog] 
not perceive that in the paſſage before us Oroſu MW 
muſt have copied Juſtin. Whence could he other.” 
wiſe have derived the name Choſidum, or Cuphitum, 
which 1s not mentioned by any other Da ? and 
if that be the caſe, Oroſius muſt have found i in, his 
original, not that the enemy were omitted, bu 
that © they were beat; in which ſeals Juſtin ought 
to be interpreted. 

4.1 grantthat a town taken by a ſiege 9 ſaid 
to be defended by its own walls. But may it not 
be defended by troops in the citadel ? When the 
enemy are obliged to raiſe the ſiege of the citadel, 
the town may thereby be delivered from all davger, 
The expreſſion, atleaſt, might be uſed by an ee 
fond of antitheſis and amplification. 

8. Your new conjecture concerning the towns of 
Syria which the Romans acquired by the law of war, 
would ſolve the difficulty, were not that conjecture 
built on an anachroniſm. For the league entered into 
with the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, who came to 
crave peace, which you find in Livy, lib. xxxvill 
c. 37. was not prior, but ſubſequent, to Antiochuss 


expedition into Egypt, mentioned in Juſtin, lib. xxxi 1 
c. 1. You may conſider whether the following words e 
of Livy do not refer to this ſubject: © After this, Nu 
* Quintius and his ten lieutenants received the am . 
< baſſadors of kings, nations, and cities. Thoſe n 


* of king Antiochus were firſt introduced. They 
* ſaid the ſame things as formerly, when at Rome, 
& without gaining belief; and they were now told, 
not in the ambiguous language which the Romans 
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Lud uſcd before the: deen pf Philip; and-white* 


their own fortune was ill doubtful, but in expreſs | 
terms, that Antiochus muſt evacuate all the cities 
of Aſia, which had belonged either to Philip or 
& to Ptolemy.” Livy, lib. xxxiii. c. 34 ; with which 
compare c. 39 and 40. Be ſatisfied with thus m 
Farewel and proſper. 

ZURICH, 14th November. 


: Ne V. 2 sf l ; 
Mr. BREITINGER fo Mr. GIBBON. 


Trrnoven 1 had long dedicated myſelf, and had 
purpoſed to ſpend my life in more ſevere and ſacred 
ſtudies, yet it is not without pleaſure that, at the in- 
vitation of my friends, I occaſionally deſcend into the 
pleaſing fields of literature; never loſing an oppor- 
uaity to ſtimulate the diligence of thoſe who delight 
in ſuch purſuits, and to ſerve as a whetſtone to 
others, though myſelf unfit for carving. Nothing, 
therefore, could have been more agreeable to my 
wiſh, than to be called back to thoſe ſtudies, for- 
merly my delight, by you; anonymouſly at firſt, 
but now in open war. LI cannot but commend your 7 
ſagacity and genius, which require rather the rein 
than the ſpur; and I earneſtly wiſh that you were 
accompanied in this literary walk by a ſcholar of 
more cultivated taſte, and more copious erudition, 
than myſelf. 

You employ many arguments in defending your 
emendation of Juſtin, lib. xii. 8.517; where, inſtead 
of © the enemy being beat. you ſubſtitute © the 
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ec enemy being omitted. 1 formerly gave youny 
reaſons for rejecting this emendation , and ſhall ng 
repeat them here, nor enter into_a patticijlas diſcul. 
ſioa of the anſwers which you make to my objectionz 
Thus much only in general I will obſerve, that the 
reading in the text, which is approved by the con- 
ſenting authority ofthe manuſcripts, muſt be acknoy. 
ledged to contain a very natural meaning, conve yed 
in good Latin, and in Juſtin's ſtyle. This radar 
indeed, makes meution of a battle with the Cuphites, 
concerning which the other hiſtorians of Alexander 
are ſilent. But ought this ſilence to make us alter 
Juſtin's text, eſpecially as none of thoſe hiſtorians 
deny ſuch a battle to have happened? Ifſuch licence 
be indulged to critics, that they may expunge or alter 
the words of a hiſtorian, becauſe he 1s the ſole relater 
of a particular event, we ſhall leave few materials for 
authentic hiſtory. Two reaſons ſtrongly militat 
againſt your correction: the firſt, that it if be admit 
ted, there will no longer be any conſiſtency 1inJuſtins 
narrative; and the whole clauſe muſt be expunged 
which mentions the return of the Macedonians into 
their camp; which, if they did not mean to 
fight, it was not neceſſary for them to leave. The 
ſecond reaſon is, that the phraſe omittere hoſes, 
though frequently uſed by Juſtin, is never, that! 
know, applied by him in the ſenſe which you give 
to it. The generals entitled to direct military 
meaſures are ſaid omittere hoſtes ; but, never the 
ſoldiers, whoſe duty it is to obey orders; and 
who, in the $i: under conſideration, reque 
that they may hot be ordered to renew the engage 
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ment with the enemy. To this may be „ 
that wherever this phraſe, omi/ſis hoſtibus, occurs 
in Juſtin, it denotes not an end, but only a change, 
of the war. Turn to the paſſage which you formerly 
referred to, lib. xxvii. c. 3. $6. © They left off fight- 
ing againſt their foreign enemy, and made war 
« on each other; to which you will find a parallel 
in lib. xxix c. 2. $ 7., © By this oration he prevailed 
& with Philip to leave off fighting againſt the 
« Ftolians, and to make war on the Romans.” But 
it is ſufficient that Oroſius read ceſis hoſtibus in the 
copies of Juſtin which he made uſe of. If, by ſaying 
omiſſis hoſlibus, Oroſius confirmed your conjecture , 
the reading in the text would be doubtful indeed. 

I have nothing farther to add to my obſervations 
concerning the cities of Syria which the Romans ac- 
quired by the right of war. 

That we may not harp on the old ſtring, but have 
new matter for our friendly conteſt, you raiſe a 
difficulty concerning the firſt conſulſhip of Julius 
Cæſar; which happened on the firſt of January, in 
the fix hundred and ninety-fifth year of Rome, and 
in the forty-firſt of his age; although by the laws aſ- 
certaining the age of candidates, no perſon was 
entitled to crave that honor before his forty-third 
year, But this law, which was propoſed by Villius, 
appears not, any more than other laws appertaining 
to the ſame object. to have been of perpetual autho- 
rity; as we learn, both from the Roman hiſtorians 
and from the copfulatr Faſti. Livy, lib. viii. c. 4. 
ſays, that in the conſulſhip of C. Marius Rutilus and 
) Servilius Ahala, it was provided by alaw of the 
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things are inconſiſtent with this law. To this ſubjed 


another law of the ſame kind, in his fortieth book, 


© to any office of magiſtracy in his abſence; a lay 
& which had fallen into total diſuſe; and confirmed 


_< Cxfar (whoſe friends impatiently brooked ſuch 


We by Villius was not uniformly obſerved, ap 
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people,that no perſon ſhould bear he ſame magiſtracy 


twice in the ſpace of ten years. But this law ſeemveithe 


not to have been confirmed, or not to haveremaine(. 


in force: for we afterwards find both in the Faſtiandin 


Livy, that T. Manlius Torquatus was a ſecond tine 


conſul in the ſpace of four years; M. Valerius Corvus 
in eight; and L. Papirius Craſſus, in ſix: L. Papiriu 


Curſor was four times conſal in eight years: which 
may be referred what Dio Caſlius ſays concerning 


ſect. 56. Pompey reſtored the law of the Comitia 
< which prohibited any perſon from being elected i 


« another, which had been a ſhort time before enacted 
by the ſenate, forbidding any man who had beena 
* © in the city to command in any foreign 

&* province before the expiration of five years. Yet 
« Pompey , who bad jult paſt theſe laws, was not 

* aſhamed to accept his command in Spain for five 
c“ longer; years and to grant, by the ſame decree, to 


© regulations) the permiſſion of being candidate for 
the conſulſhip in his abſence,” &c. That the law 


pears from Cicero's oration againſt Rullus : where the 
orator boaſts that he was the firſt man, not graced by 
ancient nobility, who had obtained the conſulſhip 
in the year that he was entitled to ſolicit, it: but this 
paſſage does not inform us what was the force of 
Villius's law , when the candidates were patricians of 
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"cient family, or men of conſular dignity. Dola- 
della certainly, after Cæſar's murder, ſeized the 
cooſulſhip, hen only twenty-five years old, as we 
are informed by Appian: on which ſubjeck Dio 
Caſſius, lib. xliv. $ 22. ſays, that Dolabella intrud- 
d himſelf into the conſulſhip, though in nowite 
belonging to him; and Suetone inſinuates, that 
ulius obtained ſomething to which he was not by 
Jaw entitled, “ As the Comitia were already pro- 
„ claimed, his demand could not be attended to, 
* unleſs he entered the city as a private perſon ; 
and many oppoſing his being indulged with any 
' favor to which he was not legally entitled, he 
* choſe to poſtpane his claim to a triumph, leſt he 
© ſhould be excluded from the conſulſhip.” Sueton. 
ib. 1. c. 18. Nearly to the ſame purpoſe Anthony, in 
zſar's funeral oration, in the forty-fourth book 
f Dio Caſſius, ſays, For this reaſon, (his ſuc- 
' ceſs in Spain ,) you granted to him a triumph, and 
immediately appointed him conſul. In the urgency 
of his affairs he poſtponed his triumph; and accep. 
ting the conſulſhip, thanked you for that honor, 
' which he thought ſufficient for his own glory.” It 
therefore plain, that by deferring his claim to a 
rumph, he obtained the confulſhip, though a 
fear younger than the age required for holding that 
tice, Had the Romans intended to enforce againſt 
im the Villian law, there would not have been any 
eaſon to with-· hold from him the honor of a triumph. 
| ſhould willingly admit your remarks, though 
titten in French, on Salchlini's little work, 
ito the Muſeum Helpeticum , were not that publica- 
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tion interrupted at preſent; and it is uncertain whe 
the printer will be allowed, or will have 10clinatiog 
to publiſh-a new volume. 
Farewel, my noble Sir, and proſper ; and "iN | 
as a man devoted to every kind duty. 
| BrErMINGA, 
ZURICH, March 1, 1757. | 


No VI. 


| - Mr. GIBBON fo Mr. GESNER. 
SIR, 


Axone the Romans, that generous people, who 
had ſo many inſtitutions worthy of being admired 
and imitated, the moſt reſpectable old lawyer, 
whoſe long labors had rendered them the oracles of 
the bar, did not think their time uſeleſs to the com- bu 
munity, when it was employed in forming the 
© talents of youth, and in providing for themſelves 
worthy ſucceſſors. This excellent cuſtom oughtto 
be adopted, and extended to other ſciences. Who 
ever is acquainted with your reputation and your 
works, will not deny you the title of one of the 
moſt learned men of the age; and I hope that my po: 
fooliſh preſumption does not deceive me, whenl 
aſcribe to myſelf ſome natural aptitude for ſucceeding 
in the purſuits of literature, Your correſpondence 
would be highly uſeful to me. On this ground only 
I requeſt it. In the hope that it will not be refuſed n 
I proceed to beg your explanation of ſome difficultic end 
that I have met with, and your opinion of ſome cor 
jectures that have occurred to my mind. 
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i, Who was that Piſo, the father, to whom 
grace addreſſes his Art of Poetry? Mr. Dacier 
uppoſes him to have been the high-prieſt who ob- 
ained a triumph for his exploits in Thrace, and who 
lied prefect of the city in the ſeven hundred and 
iohty-fifth year of Rome. But that could not be 
he man, for Horace's Art of Poetry was written 
hefore the year ſeven hundred and thirty. four, ſince 
t makes mention of Virgil (who died that year] in 
erms which ſhow that he was ſtill alive“: and in 
mother part of the poem“, Horace addreſſes the 
deft of Piſo's ſons, as a young man of culti- 
ated talents: which implies that he was not leſs 
han eighteen or twenty years of age. But L. Piſo, _ 

he high-prieſt, could not ſurely have a ſon ſo old. 
He himſelf died at the age of fourſcore *, in the ſeven 
hundred and eighty- fifth year of Rome. He was 
born, then, in ſeven hundred and five; and was 
otabove thirty when the Art of Poetry was written. 
It is clear therefore, that he is nat the perſon to 
whom Horace writes: but, among the number of 
ther men who bore that name, I wiſh that you 
ould help me to diſcover the Piſo to whom that 
oem was moſt probably addreſſed. . oe 

2 You know how much trouble it has coſt the 
tics to find out Horace's true deſign in the third ode 
ff his third book. This maſterly performance is diſtine 
puſhed by greatneſs of thought and dignity of expreſ. 
0n; but we are ſurpriſed and grieved to find, that the 
nd does not correſpond with the beginning; and that 
unos ſpeech is totally unconnected with what pre- 
edes or follows it; ſo that after admiring the 
letached parts of this ode, we are forced to condemn 
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itas a whole. Taneguy le Fevre explained it by 
conjecture, which Dacier thinks deſerving of y 
high encomiums as the ode itſelf; and which i 
doubtleſs, very ingenious. Y ou know that hisexply 
nation turns on the ſuppoſed dread of the Roman, 
leſt the ſeat of their empire ſhould be remoyedty 
Troy; and that he fancies the ode to have bee 
written with a view to divert Auguſtus from ſuth 1 
deſign, by ſhowing him howearneſtly the Gods hal 
co-operated-towards the deſtruction. of Troy, an 
how much their reſentment would be provoked by 
an attempt to rebuild that ill ſated city. The people 
might the more naturally ſuſpect Auguſtus of ſuchu 
intention, becauſe it was thought to have beet 
entertained by his adoptive father. But this con 
jecture, I fear, will not bear examination, It is 
Impoſſible to prove thoſe pretended fears of the 
Romans; which are rendered highly improbable, 
when we conſider that Auguſtus was remarkable fi 
his affectionate patiality towards Rome; as may be re 
ſeen in his Life, by Suetonius c. 283 29, 30. I {hl 
mention but two examples of it. He encouraged 
almoſt all the great men of Rome to adorn thecity by 
ſuperb edifices*; and himſelf erected a temple tt 
Mars the Avenger, where the ſenate was ordered 
to aſſemble during its deliberations concerning ue 
and triumphs *. Theſe are not the actions of a matic 
who wiſhed to found a new capital. Theexampled 
his uncle is not applicable, that project was formediſ:ti 
by him towards the end of his life, when he wi 
intoxicated by proſperity,andengaged in a thouſand 
wild enterpriſes, which the prudence of AugoltuWir: 

a | | carefully 
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Lirefully avoided, The cautious firmneſs with 
hich the latter prince always refuſed the office 
ak didator, confirms my remark *.”' Such are the 
reaſons which hinder me from acquieſcing in Le 
Fevre's explanation. Tam ſorry for it, and will not 
be caſy till you ſupply me with another more ſolidly, 
founded, and equally well fitted to remove all 
lithculties. | 
3. Antiochus, king c of "TY ka dd poſſellion 
of ſeveral cities in Cœle· Syria and Judæa, belonging 
to young Ptolemy, then under the protection of the 
Romans. That people undertake the defence of their 
pupil, and order Antiochus to reſtore his towns, 
edeſpiſes their orders, and keeps thoſe towns in his 
oſſeſſion; in conſequence of which, the Romans 
en to him a ſecond embaſſy, which, without making 
ny mention of young Ptolemy's pretenſions, © claim 
thoſe towns as belonging to the Romans by the 
right of war.” Theſe are Juſtin's words“, which 
reſent us with a very perplexing difficulty ; becauſe 
je do not perceive how the Romans could have 
quired thoſe places by the right of war, ſince they 
vere ſo far from having made conqueſts i in Aſia then, 
hat they did not carry their arms into that country 
l a later æra. A treaty indeed ſubſiſted between 
bem and the kings of Egypt **, but it was a treaty 
terely of friendfhip and alliance, neither preceded 
or followed by any war. I thought that an exami- 
ation of the other hiſtorians, who relate the ſame 
nanſactions, might throw light on this obſcure 
aſage of Juſtin. But Livy, who mentions ſeveral 


mes the negociations by which the Romans 
Vol. VI. 
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endeavoured to recover for. Ptolemy the 
taken from him by Antiochus, is altogether Glen 
with regard to this © right, of war, in vinue i 
. Which they were demanded. I acquainted the leamel 
Mr. Breitinger, profeſſor of Greek at Zurich, vil 
my difficulty on this ſubject; which, after attemptin 
in vain to reſolve, he was obliged to E une 
plained. But , | 


Nil deſperandum, Teucro PEO & auſpice Teen 


4. A difference of opinion between Scaliger and 
Iſaac Voſſius, concerning the time of Catullus death 
made great noiſe in the republic of letters, T have 
not at hand the original arguments of thoſe learned 
men, Which are contained in their reſpeQive ei 
tions of Catullus; but Bayle has given us apas 
ticular account of their diſpute, with his ownref 
tions on the ſubject. I am ſorry that I cannot di 
from the fountain- head; but Bayle's accuracy 
compiler will not be diſputed. " oY 

Notwithſtanding the labors of theſe great ſchol: 
I am far from thinking the queſtion decided. Voſſa 
ſeems to me to place Catullus' death too early, al 
Scaliger certainly fixes it at too late an zra. I. ied 
poet ſurely did not die in the year of the city Mat 
Hundred and ninety-ſix ; but neither did he live Wet 
ſee the ſecular games of Auguſtus celebrated in ſen 
hundred and thirty. ſix. Let us prove theſe aſſeron 
and endeavour to find out the true æra in queſta 
which muſt have been at an intermediate time | 
tween the years juſt mentioned. 
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Catullus ſpeaks of Great Britain and its i6habis 
ats „ with which Cæſar firſt made the Romans ace 
uainted ** „by his expedition thither, in the year 
Ff Rome fix hundred and ninety-· eight Catullus alſo 
nentions the ſecond conſulſhip of Pompey , which 
appened on that ſame year . He lived ſo late as the 
ear ſeven hundred and fix, ſince he ſpeaks of the 
onſulſhip of Vatinius I -will not make uſe of 
caliger'sarguments to prove that the poet witneſſed. 
lars triumphs, becauſe I do not believe them well. 
ounded. I will not particularly examine whether 
e words paterna prima lancinata ſunt bona®*,” beſt 
pply to the firſt or laſt victories of Cæſar, becauſe 1 
do not believe them to have any reference to the 
ne or the other. We need only to read the epigram 
ttentively , to perceive that Catullus always ad- 
reſes Cæſar in the ſecond perſon; and Mamurra 
i the third. 

The poet alludes , therefore, not to Cifar's diff 
pation, but to that of Mamurra; and all the cons 
quences deduced from his applying his words to 
e former, are built on a falſe hypotheſis. 

Catullus, on the othef hand, did not live to ſee 
e ſecular games celebrated by Auguſtus, ſince he 
ted before Tibullus. Ovid, in an elegy written 
a the death of the latter, places Catullus among the 
dets whom his friend will meet with 1 in the n 
elds“. 

But when did Tibullus die? A little epigram 6f 
Yomitius Marius informs us, that he died the fame 

y, oratleaſtin the ſame year, with Virgil **: Nowie 
well known that Virgil died the nee of 

D 2 
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certain Julius Calidius, to whom Atticus had render 


of Atticus conſiſts of twenty-two chapters; the fi 


the ſubject of them ſtill lived". The paſſageme 


. fourteen; which very well agrees with all od 


Septemberſeven hundred and chirty- four“ Catulu 
then could not ſee the ſecular games, which were ng 
celebrated till ſeven. hundred and thirty-ſix, 

We may go farther, and affirm, that Catullus wa 
dead before the year ſeyen hundred and twenty. one 
This is proved by a contem Eur hiſtorian, the 
friend of Cicero and of Catullus ** ;, Imean Cora 
lius Nepos. In his Life of Atticus „ Tpeaking of; 


ed very. important ſervices, he diſtinguiſhed hin, 
© as the moſt elegant poet of that age, ſince the dea 
« of Lucretius and Catullus?* .” The latter, them 
fore, was dead before Nepos wrote this paſſage; of 
which 3 it is not difficult to fix the date. Nepos Lit 


eighteen of which were, as he tells us, wtitten whil 


tioning the death of Catullus is in the twelfth chapter 
from whence it follows, that Atticus ſurvive 
Catullus. But Atticus died during the conſullhipd 
Cn. Domitiusand C. Soſius. Did we wiſh toaſce 
tain ſtill more accurately the preciſe year of Catullu 
death, we ſhould not be much miſtaken in fixingi 
at the middle term between the year of Rome ſey 
hundred and fix, and ſeven hundred and twenty-one 
which will give us the year ſeven hundred at 


particulars known concerning him. 

The only argument adduced by Scaliger, that c 
occaſion any difficulty, is, that Catullus compoſ 
aſecular poem. Voſlius' conjecture, that the ſec or, 
games were celebrated at the commencement oft 
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venth century of Rome, is altogether unwarranted: 
hat of Bayle, I fear, reſts not on much better autho. 
ity. The beginning of that century was deformed 
by ſo many diſorders, and by ſuch neglect of ancient 
ceremonies **, that there is not any probability that 
ſuch games ſhould then have been either exhibited or 
expected. But it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 

atullus' poem was written for the ſecular games. It 
might have been intended merely for Diana's feſtival, 
bich was celebrated yearly in the month of Auguſt; 
vs Bentley conjectured **. This is confirmed by com- 
pariog this poem with Horace's Carmen Seculare. In 
he former , both the boys and girls form but one 
horus, which addreſſes itſelf to Diana . In Horace, 


be boys addreſs themſelves to Apollo, and the girls 
ilk Diana. This diſtinction had been eſtabliſhed by 
elk 


he oracle who commanded the celebration of the 
games ee e * | 700008 
But! have done. This is enough for one letter. 
our time is precious, and I would not offend you 
dy carrying too far the liberty I have taken in writing 
0you. I have the honor to be, with much confi. 
leration, ei | : 
Yours, &c. | 
 EDwarD GIBBON, 
Ne VII. 
Mr. GEksNER ro Mr. GIn BON. 
l. * inquire who were the Piſos, of whom 
once ſpeaks in ſuch honorable terms in his Art of 


oetry. Dacier and Sanadon would probably, moſt 
D 3 
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learned Sir, have obtained more eredit with you] 
had they cited the authority on which their opiniag! 
reſt-; and independently of which, it ſeems no betty 
than a gueſs , which a ſlight argument is ſufficient 
overturn. This authority is that of Porphyrio, a 
ancient writer, who treats of the names mentioned 
in Horace, and who here perhaps copies from fone 
author more ancient than himſelf. In his corre&ed 
edition Porphyrio ſays, © Horace's work, entitled 
* the Axt of Poetry, is addreſſed to L. Piſo, ho vn 
& afterwards governor of Rome; for Piſo vn 
* himſelfa poet, and a patron of literary purſuits,” 
But chronology, you ſay, does not warrant thi 
explanatian. It does; for Tacitus tells us, in hy 
Annals, (lib. vi. c. 10, ) that Piſo died U. C. 285, a 
the age of eighty. He held his office twenty yean; 
and therefore entered on it U. C. 765; before which 
period Horace muſt have ſent to him the Art 
Poetry, (which I ſuſpect once ſtood at the thirdepilil 
of the ſecond book,) becauſe Porphyrio ſays, & who 
ce wasaſterwards governor of Rome.” Let us ſuppole 
that Piſo's ſon was born when the father was thiry 
years old; and that the ſon was ſixteen when Hora 
addreſſed him, O major juvenum ; the Art of Foc 
will then have been written in the fifty-ſecood year 
Horace's age; which well agrees with Bentky 
computation ; a ſubje& which I remember to h 
examined and approved when about the ſame iin 
of life I publiſhed my edition of Horace. If we ihn 
ſixteen years too young for the praiſes beſtowed® 
the poet, we may add to them five, or even ten je 
more. But to this mode of reckoning it is objected 
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that Virgil was alive when Horace wrote his Art of 
Poetry; and as the latter died in the year of Rome 
ſeven hundred and thirty-five, Piſo, who was then 
but thirty years old himſelf, could not have a ſon 
above ten or twelve at the utmoſt. But ſome cities 
do not diſapprove of the application of juvenis to a 
boy of ten years, and of a forward genius: Grotius 
and others were poets at that age; and the Roman 
courtiers would naturally, I think, be prodigal in 
uſing the term Juvents , after Cicero gave ſo much 
offence by applying the term puer to Auguſtus. 
But | ſee not any convincing argument to prove 
that Virgil was alive when the Art of Poetry was 
written. For, in the paſſage alluded to, Horace does 
not contraſt living poets with thoſe that were dead, 
butancient poets, with the modern; and, according 
to the critics whom he mentions, not death alone, 
but the being dead a certain number of years, was 
neceſſary for the attainment of poetical fame. 


fn vetus atque probus ; centum qui perficit annos. 
See the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. 


2. Concerning the third ode of the third book, 
| formerly gave my opinion in the obſervations 
accompanying, my edition, which, as you have not 
ſen them, I ſhall here repeat and explain. Auguſtus 
ſometimes repreſented in ſport the ſuppers of the 
gods. We know from Suetone, lib. ii. c. 70. that 
be was blamed for his imitation of the ſupper of 
the twelve gods, which uſed to take place in the 
capitol, where pallets were ſpread for them; of which 
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we ſce an "OE in Livy, lib. xxii. c. 10--Isitng 
poſſible that Horace, either with or without the 
orders of Auguſtus, might think proper to wig! 
verſes adapted to ſuch a repreſentation? Might by 
notendeayour to remove the blame attached to it by 
exhibiting an example in which it was not only! 
innocent, but conformable with the inſtitutions aul 
inclinations of the Romans? At the ſame-time-hy 
ode would be a compliment to the Julian family, 
which had long boaſted its deſcent from Eneas and 
Iülus. For entering on this ſubject, the poet ing 
niouſly prepares the way, by ſhowing that men ha 
attained. divinity. through juſtice and fortitude 
Auguſtus is entitled to our admiration and prailej 
and, as be ſung in another ode, written nearly 
about the ſame time, preſens divus habebitur, being 
not leſs worthy of divinity than Bacchus and 
Romulus; the latter of whom was not without di 
ficulty 3 ONE to that honor, © till Juno made be 
« moſt pleaſing and acceptable ſpeech in the coundl 
of/ the gods. This ſpeech is of the ſame purpot 
with that in the Eneid, lib. xii. v. 791. & ſeq.; and 
might have been pronotaced with propriety , with 
out ſuppoſing that Auguſtus ever ſeriouſly though 
of changing the ſeat of his empire. That prince all 
mult have been pleaſed with an attempt to perſuad 
the people that he condemned a deſign, ſaid to ba 
been entertained by Julius Cæſar, but Which ws | 
much deteſted by the Romans, and would, if carrie 
into execution, have been ſo calamitous to Rows 
The ſpeech indeed is longer, and more pathetic Ja 
might be expected from the beginning of the ode 
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ut e muſt be ignorant of the nature of lyric poetry, 
ijluſtrated in the writings of the ancients, who finds 
ult with the length of this real or apparent digrefſ- 

4 The knot muſt be hard indeed, whichnot only 
\Mes the exertions of a learned and ingenious youth, 
it reſiſts the ſtrength of Breitinger, a veteran in 
ie literary field, whoſe name I never pronounce 
at with the higheſt reſpect. How could Roman 
mbaſſadors require that the cities taken by Antio- 
bus in Aſia ſhould be reſtored, according to the law 
war, to Rome, when the ſenate ſhortly before 
d declared thoſe cities to belong to its pupil 
tolemy? Or how could the Romans claim thoſe 
ties by the law of war, when Scipio, a few years 
terwards, was the firſt Roman general that paſſed 
to Aſia with an army? Livy, lib. xxxvii The 
not, however, may be untied, without having 
courſe to Alexander's ſword, provided we follow 
e ſeries of thoſe tranſactions, as related by Juſtin 
d Livy. The latter hiſtorian, lib. xxxi. c. 14. 
lates, & that Philip's courage was increaſed by his 
league with Antiochus, king of Syria, with 
whom, as ſoon as he learned Ptolemy's death, he 
purpoſed, according to the tenor of that agreement, 
dividing the ſpoils of Egypt. Juſtin, again, 
. XXX. c. 2. tells us, © that the Alexandrians ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, requeſting the ſenate to 
defend the cauſe of their pupil; threatened with 
the partition of his dominions, in conſequence of _ 
a treaty for that purpoſe between Philip and 
Antiochus. This treaty indeed ſoon began to be 
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carried into effect; ſor, according to Livy, lib. xu 
c. 19. © Antiochus, while his ally was occupied iy 
* the war with Rome, conquered all the cit 
belonging to Ptolemy in Cale Syria, purpolug 
© next to invade the coaſt of Caria and Cilicia, a 
& at the fame time to aſh{t Philip with a fleet a 

* army. Meanwhile Philip is conquered by the 
Roman conſul Quintius; who then opealy declnd 
to Antiochus' ambaſſadors, “that their maſter nul 
* evacuate (ſupply, according to the law of w 
© all-thoſe cities to > which either Philip or Ptoleny 
* hadany claims. Livy , lib. xxxiu. c. 34 Juſtin 
narrative, therefore, though obſcured by brevity 
is yet conſiſtent with truth. 

Do you not repent, learned Sir the boi 
written to an indolent old man, Who could detayral 
months ſending an anſwer to a letter ſo obliging, a 
ſo honorable to himſelf? I will not throw the bao: 
on my advanced age, though I begin to feel u 
former powers of exertion ſomewhat ſlacken ai 
abate under the weight of ſixty-ſeven years. Atth 
time of life moſt old men are indulged with a dim 
nution of labor; whereas I, on the contrary, 
continually burdened with an increaſe of occupation: 
and cares. I belong to ſeveral academies, particulai 
that of Berlin, and this here of Gottingen; which! 
I am appointed to direct fix months in the yea Wo 
alſo preſide weekly in the German ſociety of tl 
place, and frequently correſpond with the Lat 
ſociety of Jena, I am intruſted with the care oft 
public library, conſiſting at leaſt of fifty thoula 
volumes; with. the inſpection of the colleges in 
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mjeſtys German domĩnions; and with the ſuperint- 
adance of about twenty youths, who are educated 
t the public expenſe, The taſk alſo falls on me of 
rriting whatever is inſerted in the archives of the 
niverſity , in the name of the rector and ſenate: and 
tis my duty to give daily three, four, and ſometimes 
pore prelections. To theſe public offices muſt be 
dded the avocations of private company, and of a 
ery extenſive  correſpoadence. Beſides, I have 
ways ſome work in hand, which requires nicer 
tention to render it worthy of the public eye. At 
reſent I am employed about an edition of Claudian ; 
hich, God willing! ſhall be publiſhed in the courſe 
pf this ſummer. Thus circumſtanced, I confeſs that 
laid aſide your letter, which ſeemed as if it would 
quire more pains to anſwer than were afterwards 
ound neceſſary , until I ſhould enjoy a few hours of 
interrupted leiſure, This opportunity occurred 
ly yeſterday, of which, you ſee, I madeuſe. _ 

It remains that I requeſt you to receive favorably 
his attempt; and if it does not fully anſwer your 
xpectation, to aſcribe the failure to any other cauſe 
ther than my want of inclination to oblige you. 
revity was my aim, becauſe it ſeemed unneceſſary 
o repeat what you had ſo well ſaid on the ſubject. I 
ite in Latin, a language familiar to me, . leſt I 
hould commit a miſtake ſimilar to that of which you, 
hough well-ſkilled in French, are guilty , when you 
wy, Un different, gue Scaliger & If. Voſſius ont eu 
gemble. From which words it might be concluded, 
hat a difference had ſubſiſted between theſe learned 
nen, of whom the one died nine years before the 
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other was born. 1 ſincerely, wich muche a 
ſideration, &c. ü LY 
| 101 (Naa Grams 
' | Commons. ano Tae ee 


4. As to the e concerning abe age of 
| | Catullus, Iam entirely of your opinion; and leſt yay 
; - ſhould think that agree with you, merely becauſt 
| through lazineſs, I am unwilling to enter into: 
argument, I ſhall tranſcribe the words of a they 
which I defended in my youth, forty years ago 
(p. 43. Weimar, 1717,) concerning the fecula 
5 years and games of the Romans. There is nothing 

in the poem which might not have been ſaid, | 

© it been written for any other feſtival in honot d 
| © Diana, &c. I aſſure you, that within this bon 
| I have compared what is ſaid in yourlearned dif 
tation, with II. Voſſius remarks on Catullu 
(edit. 1684, 4to. p. 81, &. ſeq.) and thoſe of! 
Scaliger, whom he refutes. LI alſo examined th 
paſſage of Cicero concerning Mamurra , wi 
Middleton's obſervations onit; and having examine 
and well weighed the whole matter, I pronoun 
ſentence, moſt excellent Gibbon , clearly in yo 
favor. ; | 


P. S. Tour letters will find me without any fartit 
direction than that of my name and place 
abode, or addreſſed to Mr. Profeſſor Geſoes 
counſellor of the Court of his Britannic Mayel { 
Gottingen. But if you wiſh to ſee my 
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expanded at full length after the German faſhion, 
here they are, copied from the French and 
German © Title-book,” printed at Nordhauſen, 
1752, 8vo. fifth edition, p. 164. To Mr. 
« Geſner, Counſellor of the Court of his Britan- 
« nic Majeſty, Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
« Gottingen, Inſpector General of the Schools 
a of the Electorate of Hanover, Librarian of 
« the Univerſity, Director of the Philological 
« Seminary , Preſident of the Royal Society of 
German Eloquence, Member of the Royal 
« Society of Sciences at Gottingen, &c. There 
is not one of theſe titles but deprives me of ſome 
part of my time; the only reaſon for which I 
here ſubjoin them; which I ſhall think you 
believe, if your letter to me has as ſhort a direc- 
tion as poſlible. l 


N' VIII. 


Mr. GrnBON to Mr. GESNER, 
SIR, | 


Tur multitude of your employments affords at 
nce the proof of your own merit, of theguſtice done 
dit by the public, of my preſumption, and of your 
wodneſs, How enviable is the lot of that ſmall 
umber of ſuperior minds whoſe talents are equally 
dapted to promote the purpoſes either of pleaſure or 
ality? The diſcernment ſurely of thoſe princes is 
'orthy of much applauſe, who, having ventured 
diſſipate the clouds of envy, calumny, and frivolity, 
bat uſually ſurround thrones , render to the truly 
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great men among their ſubjects a juſtice which hf 
been long done to them by the impartial public, al 
reward their talents, by affording them new oppo, 
tunities to diſplay them. "Theſe are but a ſmall pana 
the reflections occaſioned by your letter, and which 
Veere l to conſult my inelination only, would exten 
to a great lengtb; but my reaſon tells me, that l muſth 
contented which aſſuring you, that you have filled wi 
gratitude a man who will always be proud of being 
called your ſcholar. I go ſhortly to England; when 
perhaps, I may find an opportunity of proving to yu 
the ſincerity of my ſentiments, at leaſt of render 
my correſpondence leſs tireſome. My reſidenoel 
London will give me a ſort of local merit. I will ſea 
you early intelligence of the labor and diſcoveries 
our learned men, whoſe example I am unable u 
imitate; and will expect to learn, in return, whil 
is ſo proper an object of curioſity, the occupation 
and ſtudies of your colleagues and diſciples # 
Gottingen. At my return to London I propoſe i 
myſelf a new pleaſure in collecting all your works 
which Iwill make it my firſt buſineſs to procure; ait 
for aſſiſting me in this matter, muſt requeſt that yo 
would giveme the'titles of all the curious pieces wil 
which you have enriched the republic of letters. N 
ignorance of many of them cauſes both joy il 
ſhame. It can only be excuſed in conſideration of mj 
youth, and the place from which this letter is dat 
If I venture to propoſe fome new doubts, it 
becauſe you know better than any one, that abſolvl 
fubmiſſion is due only to reaſon , either real 
apparent. You will believe that my only motive f 
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em: 


* 


Non ita certandi cupidus , quam propter amorem 


After this apology , I muſt confeſs that I have ſtill 


me remaining doubts concerning the Piſo to whom 
lorace addreſſes his Art of Poetry. You think that 
De manner in which that poet ſpeaks of Virgil does 


pt prove the latter to be ſtill alive; becauſe Horace 


des not oppoſe the dead to the living, but the 
cients to the moderns, Iexamined the paſſage again, 


dd that new peruſal excited reflections which con- 


med me more ſtrongly in my former opinion. 


orace thought the Latin tongue too poor and 


uren, and deficient in words expreſſive of abſtract 
eas, which were unknown to Romulus com- 
nions, conſiſting of ſhepherds and robbers. This 


perfection had been remarked by others. Horace,, 


ibing to remedy it, propoſes to the Virgils and 
ariuſes, to co-operate with him in this deſign, by 


mowing from the Greek many energetic terms and 
raſes which were wanting in Latin. He does not 


ſity a thing already done, but propoſes a new 
terpriſe. The futurity which he looks to can only 
ve a reference to authors ſtill alive. The Art of 
detry was therefore written before the year of 
me ſeven hundred and thirty-five. This explana- 


n agrees ſo well with the poet's thought, that his 


poſition between the dead and living poets, 
ncludes with one of the juſteſt and livelieſt i images 
it Lever remember to * met with: 


Y 


uſing your leſſons is to render myſelf worthy of 
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cuit — licebit | 9 
Signatum profents nota ;producere ni nomen ” 4 


The licuit has a reference to the Terences-add he 
_ Ceciliuſes, who were long dead; the licebit, in th 
future, to the Variuſes and Virgils , who were 
alive, and might avail themſelves of the maxim 
. ſay that Piſo's eldeſt ſon might be ten yea 
old when the Art of Poetry was publiſhed; an age | 
which Grotius wrote verſes. Grotius did fo; bu 
how few boys of that age have Fot only the fied | 
write, but the judgment to criticiſe poetry? It id 
likely that Piſo the father ſnould have children at 
age of twenty. You well know the paucity of mi 
riages under Auguſtus, which rendered the conju 
felicity of Germanicus an example ſo much admired? 
pride, poverty, and debauchery, deterred & 
Roman nobles from marriage, eſpecially amidl t 
civil wars, which, during Pifo's youth, deſolate 
the earth. Auguſtus laws on that ſubject only pro 
the greatneſs of the evil; and Piſo was thirty yes 
old, before the firſt of thoſe laws was enacted", 

an ordinary generation is computed at thirty. 
years, the generations under the {firſt empen 
ought rather to be extended to forty, than rede 

to twenty years. Theſe, I acknowledge, are 
probabilities ; but in the ſcience of criticiſm pl 
babilities deſtroy poſſibilities, and are thewlel 
deſtroyed by proofs. This principle is not to r 
controverted. The authority of Porphyrio is of ſo: 
little weight among the learned to be the foundati 
of an argument; it might at beſt help to prop 
| argument, 
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rpument, otherwiſe well ſupported: The ancients 


o not aſſign to him the firſt rank among Horace's 


ommentators ** and the moderns, particularly Mr. 
Nacier, find in him many errors. I do not ſee any 
ound for your firſt hypotheſis. If Piſo had a ſon 
then he has thirty years old, this ſon might be 
xteen when Horace wrote his Art of Poetry; an age 
hich you think agrees with every quality required 
him. Did you not forget, in writing this ſentence, 
at Horace died in ſeven hundred and forty-five 
hen Piſo himſelf was only forty years old? 
2. J think it certain that Horace, in the third ode 
f his third book, meant to ſhow the Romans, that 
their prince aſpired to divine honors, Viamque 
ſeclat Olympo , he well merited them by his exploits, 
hichrivalled thoſe of the greateſt heroes, Bacchus, 
ercules, and Romulus, who, after trampling on 
eir buman enemies, and appeaſing the jealouſy of 
e gods, had opened for themſelves a road to the 
lace of the immortals. But did the poet alſo intend, 
this ode, to reſiſt and deſtroy the clamors of the 
ople concerning the infamous ſupper of the twelve 
dds? I think he did not. t. This deſign does not 
ee with chronology. Suetonius does not tell us 
e date of this ſupper; but fince Mark Antony 
entioned it, in his letters to Auguſtus **, it muſt 
ve happened before the laſt quarrel of the triumvirs, 
ccording to Bentley, whoſe opinion you adopt, 
ace wrote the third book of his odes in the fotty- 
ond and forty-third years of his age; that is, in 
e ſeven hundred and twenty- eighth and ſeven 
Vol. VI. SED, K | | 


| 1 
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hundred and twenty-ninth years of Rome. A 
apology for Auguſtus' debaucheries, written ſeu 
years after they happened, could have only ſervedu 
revive the memory of enormities, which the policy 
of that prince and the gratitude of the Romans h 
long conſigned to oblivion. 2. Auguſtus ſupped wit 
eleven men and women, who, as well as himſe 
were adorned with the emblems of divinities. Th 
poet ſeated Auguſtus at the table of the gods, purpun 
bibit are neftar ; but can we reaſonably ſuppoſe thi 
he meant to place there the companions of his feaſt) 
This would have been to render the honor too car 
mon; and his panegyric would have degenertel 
into a ſatire. I agree with you, that it is nadie 
deſirable than neceſſary to diſcover the plan of 
ode; the writers of Lyric poetry having alway 
enjoyed the privilege of ſoaring to heights, whid 
if admired by fancy, muſt not be criticiſed by real 

This fault, if it be one, is compenſated by gr 
beauties. The two firſt ſtanzas prove the wondeth 
efficacy of poetry when combined with philoſoply 
The juſtum & tenacem propoſutt virum is the ſageoft 
Stoics, their king“, and only happy man; all woa 
deſigns are juſt, and inflexibly purſued *', Such 
being, exempt from paſſions and prejudices, nent 
caſts his eyes on the tumults of human life, witht 
exclaiming, | 


O! curas hominum ! O! quantum in rebus inane! 


To the diſgrace of mankind, ſuch a character nei: c., 
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xiſted; but it is not a ſmall honor for the ſpecies, 
that ſuch perfect virtue has been deſcribed and 
reliſhed, The climax is beautiful. The ſage would 
refiſt the clamorous fury of a mad multitude; but this 
popular rage is often appeaſed as eaſily as itis kindled. 
He would deſpiſe the threats of a furious tyrant : but 


the hearts of tyrants ſometimes relent with com- 


paſſion. He would hear, without terror the raging 
tempeſt, which overpowers the cries of the wretched; 
but fortune has often reſcued victims from the 
boiſterous waves. He would not dread the thunder 
f Jupiter: here the trembling imagination pauſes, 
fearing leſt the poet ſhould either ſink into meanneſs, 
or (well inte bombaſt; becauſe it ſeems impoſlible to 
onceive a bolder image than the enraged maſter of 
gods and men. But our fear is converted into 
admiration, when we read © he would ſuſtain 
* unterrified the craſhing ſhock of the univerſe, by 
* which the elements, men, and gods are involved 
in one common ruin. I ſtop here, leſt my 
reflections ſhould tire you; which, if they do, it 
muſt be my fault. I ſhall haveattained, however, 
my purpoſe, which was to ſhow the point of view 
nder which I conſider the moſt profound erudition, 
Regarded as a mean or inſtrument, it merits our 
pheſt, admiration; but conſidered as an ultimate 
nd, it is entitled to nothing but contempt. = 
3. You remember, Sir, that famous paſſage of 
elleius Paterculus which has given ſo much 
rouble to the learned. It is as follows: * * * * 
It ſeems unſuſceptible of any meaning, and muſt be 
E 2 
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Yuppoſed either deſective or corru pt. All the era 
therefore, who have examined it, endeavour u 
reſtore the text. Burerius, Acidalius, Cm 
Boeclerus, Heinſius, Burman, have, all of then, 
given conjectures more or leſs probable, which] 
ſhall not here diſcuſs. I ſhall rather ſubmit an eney 
dation of my own to your judgment. Inſtead of th 
common reading, I would ſubſtitute Priſca antiquaqy 
ſeveritate , FUSUS ancipitia fibi tam re quam exenyh 
pernicioſa. We ſee at once that this ſmall alteration 
produces a clear and diſtin ſenſe; and the corrediog 
may be proved to be equally conformable to tell 
analogy of the Latin tongue, and agreeable to the 
truth of hiſtory. The beſt grammarians acknowledꝶ 
that the Latin, not having a middle voice, admit 
of a paſſive participle in an active ſignification *, 
Thus, juratus, punitus, ſometimes denote qu 
Juravit , qui punivit, We find peragratus uſed in thi 
meaning by Velleius himſelf *. Fuſus may therefor, 
without impropriety , denote the action of Druſ 
Hiſtory alſo favors this correction. According t 
Tacitus, when Druſus arrived in the camp of t 
rebels his orders were diſobeyed, his offe 
ſuſpected, the ſoldiers made him priſoner, they 
inſulted his friends, and waited only for a pretend 
to begin the flaughter. Such were the dangers ti 
threatened his perſon ! Sibi ancipitia tam re. Ts... 
ſeverity of the Roman diſcipline is weh known. Tit 
generals were the gods of the ſoldiers, and thel 
orders received as oracles. But ancient maxims wn 
now oyerturned; and the ſedition of the Pannon tf ; 
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egion created an example moſt pernicious to 
poſterity. Superſtition, which does ſo much evil, 
here did good: an eclipſe of the moon frightened the 
ſoldiers, and ſaved the life of the general. N 
read with much pleaſure your ſolution of the 
Y difficulty in Juſtin; and admire your ſkill in extracting 
a regular narrative, by bringing the ſcattered lights 
in authors to one focus. If any uncertainty (ll 
remains, it muſt be aſcribed to the darkneſs of 
antiquity and Juſtin's brevity. | 
Your ſuffrage removes all fear about the ſolidity of 
y conjecture concerning the death of Catullus.. I 
ormerly thought it probable, but begin now to 
regard it as certain. I have the honor to remain, with 
the higheſt conſideration and moſt perfect eſteem, 
yours, &c. NE. 1 
Epwanxp GIBBON. 
i, os 
No; my dear friend, I will not be a citizen of the 
rorld; I reject with ſcorn that proud title, under 
vbich our philoſophers conceal an equal indifference 
or the whole human race, I will love my country; 
and to love it above all others, there muſt be reaſons - 
or my preference: but, if I am not miſtaken, my 
ieart is ſuſceptible of affection for more countries 
han one. Did I ſacrifice all to Sweden, I ſhould only 
pay my debt of gratitude to the land in which I was 
on, and to which I owe my life and fortune. Yet 


fe and fortune would have been but melancholy 
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inniſeus; if, after my baniſhment from homeineary 
youth, your country had not formed my taſte a0 
reaſon, and taught me more refined morals than 
our own. I ſhould prove myſelf unworthy of thi 
goodneſs, did it not inſpire me with the liyelief 
gratitude: and now thar Sweden, enjoying tranquil 
lity under the protection of laws , requires nothing 
from its ſubjects but a juſt ſenſe of their happineſs, | 
may direct my attention, without offence, to the 
Pays de Vaud, my oats country ; rejoicing with 
you in its advantages „or commiſerating its mi 
fortunes. 

You enjoy a fine climate; a fertile ſoil, and have 
conveniencies for internal commerce, ; from which 
great benefit might be derived. But I conſider the 
people rather than their territory. Philoſophy 
ouriſhes in London; Paris is the centre of tho 
attracted by the allurements of poliſhed ſociety. Yout 
country, though inferior to thoſe capitals, yetunits 
in ſome meaſure their reſpective advantages: ſince i 
is the only country whoſe inhabitants , while they 
think freely and boldly, live politely and eleganth 
What then is wanting? Liberty; and deprived d 
it. you have loſt your all. 

This truth ſurpriſes and offends you. The right a 
complaining, you anſwer, that we are not free, it 
proof of our liberty. If I wrote at Lauſanne, the 
argument would have weight ;' yet even there, | 
would not be convincing: for your maſters are nol 
Ignorant of Cardinal Mazarine's maxim, and at 
willing to allow you to talk, provided you alloy 
them to act; ſo that the proceſs is not yet determines 
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If 1 wrote for the people I would ſpeak to their 


hat under republics, thoſe who are ſree are more 
ce, and thoſe who are enſlaved, more enſlaved, 
han under any other form of government. But with 
friend like you I would ſeek only the maxims of 
ruth, and employ only the arguments of reaſon. | 
Vhen I compare your condition with that of 
urrounding nations, I can ſincerely congratulate 
ou on your happineſs. Whenever we quit the 
eigbbourhood of your lake and mountains, we find 
en who, though worthy ofa better fate, are plunged 
n the moſt abject ſuperſtition; whoſe property and 
:duſtry are the ſpoils of a licentious ſoldiery ; and 
whoſe lives are ready every moment to be ſacrificed 
to the caprice of one man, who, when he hears that 
wenty thouſand of his fellow-creatures have fallen 
perifices to his ambition, 1s contented with laying 
oldly , “they have done their duty.” 

You, on the contrary , enjoy a Chriſtianity 
brought back to the purity of its original principles, 
wght publicly by worthy miniſters, who are loved 
nd reſpected, but who have it not in their power to 
become the objects of fear. Your connexion with 
he Swiſs cantons has preſerved to you the bleſſings 
pf peace two centuries; a thing unexampled in hiſtory. 
our taxes are moderate; and the public adminiſtra- 
ion is gentle. You have not to complain of thoſe 
arbitrary ſentences, which, 'without any form of 
egal procedure, without an accuſer, and without 
crime, haye been known to tear citizens from the 
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boſoms of their families. The ſovereign is never ſee; 
the weight of his authority is rarely felt: yet if libem 
conſiſts in being ſubject to laws, which impari 
conſult the intereſts of all the members of the cox 
- munity , you do not enjoy that bleſſing. 
When the injuſtice of ſome, and the weaknekd 
others, ſhowed the neceſlity for civil ſociety, ind 
duals were obliged to renounce their beloved, hy 
| pernicious, independence. All particular wills wen 
melted down into the general will of the public; by 
which, under the ſanction of definite puniſhment, 
men became bound to regulate their conduct. Bui 
is a matter of the utmoſt delicacy to determine wiki 
whom that general will ought to be depoſited. Sul 
it reſide in the breaſt of a prince, who therebyſ 
becomes abſolute? 1 know that the true intereſts of 
a prince can never be ſeparated from thoſe of hy 
people, and that in exerting bimſelf for their bench, 
he labors for his own. This is the language d 
philoſophy, but it is ſeldom ſpoken by the precepton 
of princes; and if the latter ſometimes read it in thei 
own hearts, the impreſſion is ſpeedily effaced by 
contrary paſſions, in themſelves, their confeſlor 
their miniſters, or miſtreſſes. The groans of the 
people are not ſoon heard; and their maſter leam 
only by a fatal experience, that it is the intereſt d 
a ſhepherd to, preſerve his lock. The legiſlate 
power, therefore, cannot ſafely be intruſted to 1 
fingle perſon. A council, whoſe members mutual) 
inſtruct, and mutually check each other, appearst0 
be its proper depoſitory, But in this council one 
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ondition is eſſentially requiſite. It muſt conſiſt of 
eputies from every order in the ſlate, intereſted 
y their own ſafety in oppoſing every regulation 
conſiſtent with the happineſs of that order to which 
hey belong. Such a council will rarely be guilty of 
roſs errors ; and ſhould this ſometimes happen, it 
ill ſoon bluſh for, and repair them. Is this the 
iure of your legiſlature? When 1 ſurvey your 
ountry , I behold two nations, diſtinctly charac» 
rized by their rights, employments, and manners: 
he one, conſiſting of three hundred families, born 
command; the other, conſiſting of a hundred 
ouſand, doomed to fubmiſſion. The former are 
veſted, as a body, with all the prerogatives of 
ereditary monarghs, which are the more humiliating | 
o you their ſubjects, becauſe they belong to men 
pparently your equals, The compariſon between 
ourſelves and them is made every moment; no 
ircumſtance tends to conceal it from your fancy. 
Acouncil of three hundred perſons is the ſovereign 
mpire of your deareſt intereſts , which will always 
e ſacrificed when they claſh with their own. This 
ouncil is inveſted with the executive, as well as the 
giſlative, power; two branches of authority 
hich can never be united, without rendering each 
them too formidable to the ſubject. When they 
long to different perſons, or aſſemblies, the 
egilature will not venture to form violent reſolu- 
ions, becauſe theſe would be of no avail, unlefs 
ley were carried into execution by another power, 
Ways its rival, and often its antagoniſt. The ford 
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of authority is not only ſharpened by this union; 
but is thereby confined to a ſmaller number of handy 
In the laſt century the great council of Bern beg 
to elect its own members ; which was a great fie 
towards oligarchy, ſince it excluded from election 
the citizens at large, and thereby narrowed g 
baſis of the government. But this arrangement v 
liable to other inconveniencies. Intrigue, venaliy 
and debauchery ſignalized the admiſſion of citizay 
into the ſovereign council; and ambitious me 
ſquandered their wealth , that they might purchae 
Tight to indulge their rapacity. A committee of li 
counſellors, eſtabliſhed in the inſancy of the republi 
to watch the execution of the laws, and whol 
offices were held at pleaſure, became intruſted wit 
the power of naming the members of the grand 
council, by which this committee itſelf was appoi 
ted. Its number was augmented by ſixteen ſenate 
choſen in the manner moſt favorable to thedeſignsd 
faction. They exerciſed their power at firſt colt 
tively , but by degrees they came to underſtandtht 
their particular intereſts would be better promoted 
by each naming his ſon, ſon-in-law , or kinſman. The 
powerful families which then commanded the ſenaty 
ſtill rule in it at preſent. Thirty places are filledb 
the Wattevilles and Steigers. This ſelfiſh traffic, 5 
which the members of the little council are elededy 
the great council, conſiſting of their own relation 
that they may name. other relations to ſeats in tit 
great council, has reduced the number of families, 
which have a right to ſit in. the latter , to neal 
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urſcore. Theſe princely families look down with 
zual contempt on thoſe who are their fellow. citizens 

the law of nature, and thoſe who were rendered 
ch by the conſtitution of their country. The former 
als is deprived ofa reſource which the moſt abſolute 
inces have ſeldom ventured to wreſt from their 
lbjects; I mean thoſe courts of juſtice acknowledged 
the prince, and revered by the: people, as the 
reans of public opinion, and the depoſitories of 
elaws. The commands of the ſovereign are obeyed 
ith cheerfulneſs only when their propriety is 
firmed by the approbation of thoſe tribunals, 
thoſe members it has been found difficult either to 
eceive, toſeduce, or to intimidate. Their reſiſtance 
oppreſſion is reſpectful, but firm; and in exerting 
they diſplay that warmth of eloquence with which 
aſon and liberty inſpire good citizens. In the 
embers of thoſe peaceful tribunals, ſuch qualities 
ppear in their greateſt luſtre. Deſtitute of arms, 
cir whole ſtrength lies in their talents and their 
robity. What noble leſſons to kings have been 
wen by the parliament of Paris? What excellent 
xamples to ſubjects are ſet by the Mandarines of 
hina ? Monarchs muſt hear the groans of their 
eople, when ſuch reſpectable bodies of men are 
heir organs. The people too learn that they have a 
ountry, which they will begin to love, to ſtudy i its 
ws, and to form themſelves to public virtues. 
[ heſe virtues ripen ſilently; they are exerted when 
n opportunity offers; and ſometimes they will make 
opportunity for their own exhibition. In the Pays 
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de Vaud, which was equally reſpectable under 
kings of Burgundy and the dukes of Savoy, the hy 
formed ſuch a tribunal. They were compoſed o j 
nobility , clergy, and deputies from the Priacig 
cities, which annually aſſembled at Moudon, y 
formed the perpetual council of the prince, withy 
whoſe conſent he could neither enact new laws, o 
impoſe new taxes, Were on the ſpot, I could p 
the exiſtence of thoſe rights by your moſt authenh 
records. At a diſtance I can only appeal to the 
teſtimony , and employ an analogical proof, * 
will be ſufficiently convincing to men of letters. Th 
Barbarians, who overflowed Europe in the fi 
century, every where laid the foundation of thi 
form of government which Charlemagne eſtabliſh 
in the Low Countries, France, Italy , Switzerland 
and Germany. The different modes of temire whit 
were at different times introduced, the vari 
degrees of dependance which one fief came to hay 
on another, the acquiſition of lordſhips by the clergy 
and the purchaſe of franchiſes by cities; all thel 
circumſtances occaſioned but ſlight differences in tht 
ground-work of the conſtitution, which remain 
unalterably founded on a firm baſis of liberty. 
ſtates, their members, and their rights, wei 
invariably maintained; remaining uniformly t 
ſame at all times, and in all places. 

I think that I hear you, my friend, interrupinf 
me. Hitherto, you lay, I have liſtened to you wilt 
patience ; but what is your concluſion from til 


picture of our government? Whatever defects the 
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y be in its principles, we have experienced its 
tary conſequences ; and the ſtates ahd aſſemblies 
ich you ſo much commend, will not eafily make 
aboliſh our ancient magiſtracies; in order to try 
ovations. | . 5 % 

[tis time, Sir, to pauſe; I ſpoke to you as became 
reeman, and you anſwer me in the language of 
very. Let us admit for a moment your proſperity ; 
whom do vou owe it? You will not anſwer, to 
> conſtitution. It is due then to your rulers. The 
"mans owed a proſperity yet greater to Titus; but 
Il remained the baſeſt of ſlaves. Brutus would have 
ght you that a deſpot may ſometimes chooſe to 


a free people can have no other wiſh. The advan- 


ving no other foundation than the changeable 
ſons of men; whereas thoſe of the former are 


alant, 8 

But unfortunately too many faults may be found 
your public adminiſtation. I ſhall give you the 
ck liſt of omiſſions and oppreſſions, which, 
withſtanding that you will exclaim againſt my 
lignity, your own memory will augment by a 
ndred articles, which I may be either ignorant of, 
forget to mention. It is the duty ofa ſovereign to 
cure far his people all the happineſs of which their 
ndition is ſuſceptible, His public ſpirited exertions 


— 


mote the public happineſs; but that the magiſtrates | 
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zes actually enjoyed by a citizen and a ſlave may 
the ſame; but thoſe of the latter are precarious, 


ure, being ſolidly ſupported by thoſe laws which 
tb guilty paſſions in the prince as well as in the 
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may be ſuſpended by the exigencies of defenſive 
but as ſoon as peace is reſtored, he will be continual 
and uſefully occupied with the intereſts of teig 
laws, morals, ſciences, police, commerce, i 
agriculture. Let us try the merits of the ſenate of e. 
by theſe maxims. The members of this ſenate hy 
been maſters of the Pays de Vaud ſince the\year 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix.  When'y 
conſider the deplorable condition in thoſe daf 
France, England, Holland, and Germany, wed 

ſcarcely imagine that they were the ſame count 
with thoſe reſpectively known at preſent by theſaq 
names. Their barbariſm has been civilized, 
Ignorance enlightened, their poverty emed ; the 
deſerts have become cities „and their foreſts no 
wave with yellow harveſts. Theſe wonders ha 
been effected by their princes and miniſters: aHen 
the Fourth, a Sully, a Colbert, an Elizabeth, at 
Witt, and a Frederick William. The .comparati 
condition of the Pays de Vaud at thoſe two rend 
Kras, does not preſent ſo pleaſing a picture. The 
the arts ſtill languiſh, for want of thoſe encoung 
ments which princes only can beſtow : the count 
is {till deſtitute of commerce and manufactures: 
hear not of any projects for promoting the pull 
proſperity : we ſee nothing. but the marks of 
univerſal lethargy. Vet the princes above mention 
had but moments for executing their great deſig 
the ſenators of Bern have had ages. What benell 
might not thoſe patriotic kings have conferred t 
their ſubjects, if, inſtead of having their throlf 


aving loyal ſubjects and pacific neighbours ? I 
ppeal to yourſelf; point out a ſingle uſeful eſtabliſh. 


jgnty of Bern: but do not tell me of the academy 
f Lauſanne founded on motives of religion during 
ge zeal of reformation , but fince totally neglected, 
zougha worthy magiſtrate of that city propoſed the 
adable deſign of erecting it into an univerſity. 

Your maſters err not through ignorance. They are 
ot deficient, I know, in political abilities. But 


bjects, the citizens of an ariſtocratial capital are apt 


rovinces. Their elevation, they think, muſt pave 
e way for their own downfal; and if they become 
ir equals in point of knowledge and riches, they 
nll ſoon be tempted, they imagine, to aſpire at an 
quality with themſelves in power. Recal to memory 
te year one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty. five; 
hen the wretched policy of Louis the Fourteenth 


tion of his ſubjects, many of whom ſoughtrefuge 
the Pays de Vaud; a neighbouring diſtrict, and 


D alylum , the benefit of which they would richly 
ave repaid by the wealth which they carried with 
em, and their ſkill in manufactures, ſtill more 
auable. But the narrow policy of Bern took the 
am. © If we make theſe men citizens of Bern, their 
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ontinually haken by war and ſedition, they had 
oyed during two centuries the advantage of 


ä * 


ent which the Pays de Vaud owes to the ſove- 


phile a prince treats with impartial bounty all his 


behold with jealouſy the improvement of the 


ove from their country the moſt induſtrious . 


peking their own language. They requeſted only 
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et Intereſts will coincide with our own. But is uh 
that mortals ſhould be raiſed to the rank of god 
« If they are mixed with the maſs of our ſubjeq 
* our ſubjects will be enricfted by their ada 
They concluded therefore, with the ere 
Porſenna — © that it was more deſirable for ap 


* to govern à poor but ſubmiſſive people, ad 
* contend with the unruly paſſio ons of men pany 


% by proſperity. ” q 
The emigrants, diſguſted at hiked repeated 
refnſed what they ought to have been requeſtell 
accept, travelled to Holland, Pruffia, and Englu 
whoſe rulers had the good ſenſe to avail themſeh 
of an emergency as favorable as it was ſingular, 
part of them indeed remained in the Pays de Va 
but the pooreſt and the idleſt, Who had ne 
money nor ſpirit to travel farther. £ 
Theſe unhappy fugitives had no ſooner begun 
forget their paſt ſufferings, than they learned by ł 
experience that, in order to avoid perſecution, 
was neceſſary to fly from the ſociety of men. 
ſovereigns of the country in which they had ſet 
had imbibed the ſevere ſyſtem of Calvin, 2 fl 
theologian, who loved liberty too well, to end 
that Chriſtians ſhould wear any other chains 
thoſe impoſed by himſelf. His near conformity] 
opinion with a celebrated German philoſoph 
intereſted the honor of the German name in 
porting his doctrines. But in the Pays de Vaud 
aſperity of religious opinions had ſoftened with 
improvement of ſociety. It became neceil 
therefore, to ſend thither formulas and inquilit 
| deſigned 
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Jeſigned to make as many hypocrites as poſſible, 
ot indeed by fire and ſword, but by threats and 
poſition from office. „55 3 
In ſupporting the rights of man, 1 would not carry 
o far the maxims of toleration. It is juſt. that public 
wards ſhould be beſtowed only on thoſe who teach 
ie religion of the public; and thoſe bold innovators, 
ho would impart a dangerous light to the people, 
ny very properly be reſtrained by the arm of the 
agiſtrate. But it ſurely is abſurd, that the ſovereign 
ould interfere in theological minutiz, and take 
art warmly in queſtions which are incapable of 
ing decided. It is particularly unjuſt, that he 
ould impoſe confeſſions of ſaith on old miniſters, | 
ho wiſh to avoid diſputation; leaving them the 
iſerable alternative of falſſhood or beggary. But 
is perſecution has now ceaſed. What putan end to 
? It was not ſhame, nor the tears of the people, 
tthe boldneſs of Davel, that meritorious enthuſiaſt- 
en to the preſent day, a ſecret inquiſition (till 
igus at Lauſanne; where the names of Arminian 
d Socinian are often nientioned in the letters 
ritten by very honeſt people to their patrons of 
m; and offices are often given or .with - held 
cording to the reports made of the religious tenets 
the candidates. | 1 
Having made theſe ſtrictures on your legiſlature, 
ich by no means exhauſt the ſubject, I proceed 
conſider the defects of your executive power; 
ich is the public force, as the legiſlature ought 
be the public will. But a ſingle council, ora ſingle 
in, may deliberate and reſolve for a whole nation; 
Vor. VI. e 


nually about the prince's perſon , have an oppor 


- 


not born in the capital; and in another ſenſe tit 


prey to deſpair; and neglecting to cultivate tal 
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the executive power, on the contrary, requires i 
exertions of many: as it is compoſed of a great varieh 
of branches, many officers, ſubordinate one to the 
other, muſt actuate the different parts of the machine 
to which the chief magiſtrate can only communicate 
the firſt general movement. The honors and eng. 
luments legally attached to ſuch offices, ought toh 
open to all thoſe citizens who are properly qualifed 
for diſcharging them. Each individual, as he bay 
a ſhare of the public burdens, is entitled alſo to! 
ſhare of the public rewards. This juſt arrangene 
is eaſily maintained in monarchies; where, with te 
exception of a few courtiers, who, by being cont 


nity of ſubſtituting flattery inſtead of real ſervicy 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom are treated wil 
comparative equity. In France, provided a manha 
court-favor or merit, the queſtion is never alk 
whether he comes from Provence or Normandy 
D'Epernon was born in Gaſcony; Richelieu, 
Champagne; Mazarine, in Rome. But in ati 
cratical republics, the citizens of one town are u 
contented with being ſovereigns collectively , ual 
they individually appropriate all offices of honor! 
emolument. In the canton of Bern talents and iold 
mation are not of the ſmalleſt uſe to any one who 


are uſeleſs to thoſe born there; becauſe they m 
make their way without them. Their ſubjeds 
the Pays de Vaud are condemned, by the cir 


| Nances of their birth, to a condition of ſhane ern 


obſcurity. They naturally become, therefore, 
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which they can never enjoy an opportunity to dif- 
play, thoſe who had capacities for becoming great 
men are contented. with making themſelves agree- 
able companions. Should I propoſe that the ſubjects 
obtained a right to hold the lucrative employments 
of Bailifſs, or governors of diſtricts, the ariſtocra- 
tical families of Bern would think me guilty of a 
crime little leſs than ſacrilege. The emoluments of 
© theſe offices form the patrimony of the ſtate; and 
« we are the ſtate.” It is true, that you in the Pays 
de Vaud may be deputies to the Bailiffs, but the 
advantages belonging to that ſubordinate magiſtracy 
are obtained on certain conditions, which, unleſs 
the holder of the office lives a certain number of 
years, renders his bargain a very bad one for his 
family, | | 

What encouragement is then left for the gentle- 
men of the Pays de Vaud ? That of foreign ſervice. 
But to them, even this road to preferment is extre- 
ely difficult, and to attain the higher ranks is im- 
poſſible. I ſpeak not of the brilliant ſervice of France: 
In that country, expenſe is unavoidable; the enfign 
s ruined, the captain can ſcarcely live, and the 
olonel cannot ſave money. You are therefore 
pbliged to the paternal care of the magiſtrates of 
Bern, whoſe treaties for ſupplying troops to France 
lo not lead you into temptation. Let us only con- 
der the ſervice of Holland, a ſervice more profitable 
ban ſhowy, where officers have nothing to do but 
o grow rich. By the treaty of 1712, the Canton of 
ern granted the uſe of twenty-four companies to 
heir High Mightineſſes, and promiſed that they 
F 2 
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ſhould always be allowed to recruit them in they 
territories. But the command of ſixteen of thoſe 
companies was appropriated by the citizens of Bern, 
and the remaining eight were left common between 
them and their ſubjects in the Pays de Vaud. On the 
ſuppoſition, then, that the intereſt of both claſſes 
of candidates for thoſe companies is equal, the ſove. 
reign people will obtain four out of the eight, and 
twenty out of the whole twenty-four. This propor 
tion appears the more unreaſonable, when it is con 
fidered that in the canton there are above a hundred 
thouſand men fit to bear arms, of whom ſcarcely eight 
hundred are citizens of Bern. Beſides, the poorer 
claſſes of citizens, proud merely of this title, prefer 
living in idleneſs at Bern to honorable exertion 
abroad, by which they might better their condition, 
I doubt, therefore , whether fifty citizens of Bern, 
who are not officers, will be found in the wholedf 
the Swiſs Dutch troops. He | 
Theſe inconveniencies, you will tell me, are only 
felt by men of family; that is to ſay, by the moſt 
reſpectable, but leaſt numerous, portion of the com 
munity ; andthey diſappear amidſt the general equity 
and impartiality of the public adminiſtration. But 
does the tyranny of the bij diſappear alſo? The 
people, a name ſo dear to humanity, feel the ful 
weight of their oppreſſion. I will not have recourle 
to particular examples; becauſe you might call in 
queſtion the authenticity, of facts, or object wit 
reaſon , that general concluſions are not to be drawt 
from particular principles. I ſhall be contented with 
pointing out the extent of their power, and lea 
to your own knowledge of human nature to ink! 


=, 
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the abuſes with which it muſt be accompanied. In 
his own diſtrict every bailiff is at the head of religion, 

of the law , the. army, and the finances. As judge, 

he decides, without appeal, all cauſes to the amount 

of a hundred franks; a ſum of little importance to a 
gentleman, but which often makes the whole for. 

tune of a peaſant ; and he decides alone, for the voice 

of his aſſeſſors has not any weight in the ſcale. He 

confers , or rather he ſells, all the employments in 

his diſtrict. When the injured party wiſhes to appeal 

from his ſentence , as there is no court of juſtice at oy 
Moudon, he is obliged to remove the cauſe to Bern i 
and how few peaſants can bear this expenſe ? But if | | 
his eagerneſs to puniſh his tyrant carries him thither, 

it is not without many difficulties on his part, that 

the Avoyer , or chief magiſtrate, grants him admiſ. 

ſon into the council; where, after all his trouble 

and expenſe, he is finally allowed to plead his cauſe 

before a tribunal , the members of which are con- 

nected with his oppreſſor by the ties of blood, and 

ſtill more by a conformity of intereſts and crimes. 

Your taxes, moderate as they are, exhauſt the 

ountry. This obſervation requires to be explained. 

Vhile the great kingdoms of Europe, loaded with 

Expenſes and debts, are driven to expedients which 

would alarm the wildeſt prodigal, Bern is the only 
late which has amaſſed a large treaſure. The ſecret 

5 been ſo well kept, that it is not eaſy to aſcertain 

ts amount. Stanyan, the, Britiſh envoy at Bern, a 

an inquiſitive and poſſeſſed of good means of in- 

oration, eſtimated forty years ago the money 

belonging to that republic, in the Engliſh funds, 

F 3 
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at three hundred thouſand pounds, N millions 
of Swiſs livres; and the ſums remaining in the tres 
ſury of Bern, or diſperſed through the other fund 
or banks of Europe, at eighteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, or forty-three millions Swiſs, Theſe 
treaſures have not probably diminiſhed fince the 
year 1722. The Canton enriches itſelf by the ſimple 
means of receiving much and expending little, But 
what is the amount of its receipts ? I know not, bit 
Iwill try to diſcover'it. The twelve bailiwics, or 
diſtricts, of the Pays de Vaud pay, one with another | 
during the fix years that they are governed by the 
ſame magiſtrate, five hundred thouſand Swiſs livres 
The contributions, therefore, of all the twelve amount 
to a million of livres annually. I have always been 
told that the bailiffs, or governors, retain ten per cent, 
on the revenues raiſed within their reſpective uri. 
ditions. The million of revenue, diminiſhed by 2 
hundred thouſand livres conſumed in the appoint 
ments of the Hai,, is reduced to three hundred 
thouſand crowns; of which one hundred thouſand 
may be allowed * the expenſes of the ſtate, a ſum 
not choſen at random ; and the other two hundred 
thouſand crowns, which in other contries would be 
employed i in the maintenance of a court and army, 
whoſe incomes would circulate through the genenl 
maſs of the people on whom they had been raiſed, 
are here buried in the coffers of the ſovereignty, ot 
diſperſed: through the precarious banks of Europe, 
to become one daya prey to the knavery of a clerk, 
or the ambition of a conqueror. This continual ab 
ſorption of ſpecie extinguiſhes induſtry, deadens 


* 
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every enterpriſe that requires the aid of money, and 
gradually impoveriſhes the country. 

Theſe, Sir, are your hardſhips. But I think you 
willſay to me, Have you thus probed our wounds 
merely to make us feel their ſmart? What advice 
do you give us? ?” None, unleſs you have already 
anticipated it. I would indeed adviſe you to remon- 
irate. But there are evils ſo deeply rooted in govern- 
ments, that Plato himſelf would deſpair of curing 
them, What could you expect to obtain from thoſe 
maſters by remonſtrances, who have remained during 
two centuries, inſenſible to the merit of your faithful 
ſervice? There is another remedy, more prompt, 


would have preſcribed it; I do not. I know that 
the ſpirit of a good citizen 1s, like that of charity, 
long-ſuffering, and hoping all things. The citizen 
is in the right; ſince he knows the evils reſulting from 
bis ſubmiſſion, but knows not the greater evils which 
might be produced by his reſiſtance. You know 
me too well to be ignorant how much I reſpect thoſe 
principles, ſo friendly to the intereſts of peace and 
of human kind. I will never, in the language of a 
ſeditious tribune , perſuade the people to ſhake off 
the yoke of authority, that they may proceed from 
murmur to ſedition, from ſedition to anarchy , and 
rom anarchy perhaps to deſpotiſm. 

Yet, with the freedom which has hitherto guided 
my pen, I will endeavour to deſtroy ſome giants of 
romance, which might otherwiſe inſpire you with 
vain terror, Whether you prefer the road of bold 
F 4 


more perſet, and more glorious. William Tell 
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enterpriſe or cautious repoſe, I wiſh that reaſon 
not prejudice, ſhauld dictate your choice. | 

The magiſtrates of Bern have a right to expeg 
your obedience : you fear to do them Wrong i 
wicth-holding it. | 


| N XIII. „ 
Comie de CAxLUs to Mr. MALLET, 
DE AR SIR, . 4. 15614 


I READ with as much eagerneſs as Nene the ex 
cellent and agreeable work with which the author 
preſented me. I ſpeak as if Mr. Gibbon had not praiſed 
me, and that too warmly. His work is that of a real 
man of letters, who loves them for their own ſake, 
without exception or prejudice; and who unites with 
much talent the more precious gift of good ſenſe, and 
an impartiality that diſplays his candor and juſtice, 
in ſpite of the bias that he muſt have received from 
the innumerable authors whom he has read and 
ſtudied. I have therefore peruſed, with the greateſt 
avidity, this little work ; and wiſh that it was more 
extenſive, and read univerſally. 

I would alſo expreſs my thanks to Lady Herve 
for making me acquainted with an author who 
proves in every page that learning is hoſtile only to 
1gnorance and prejudice; who deſerves to have 1 
Maty for his friend, and who adds honor and ſtrength 
to our language by the uſe which he ſo ably makes 
of it. Were |] more learned I ſhould dwell on the 

merit of the diſcuſſions, and the juſtneſs of the 
obſervations. CAYLUS 


STRACT OF MY READING; 
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Rua is to the mind,” ſaid the Duke of pover, ram © 
ivoane to Lewis XIV.“ what your partridges are to March 1761. 
my chops.” It is, in fact, thenouriſhment ofthe mind; - 

by reꝛding, we know our Creator, his works, our- 

Ives chiefly , and our fellow-creatures. But this 

quriſhment is eaſily converted into poiſon. Salmaſius 

ad read as much as Grotius, perhaps more. But 

eit different modes of readingmade the one, an en- 
btened philoſopher; and the other, to ſpeak 

lainly, a pedant, puffed up with an uſeleſs erudition. 

Let us read with method, and propoſe to ourſelves 

end to which all our ſtudies may point. Through 

glect of this rule, groſs ignorance often diſgraces 

eat readers; who, by ſkipping haſtily and irre- 

larly from one ſubje& to another, render them- 

lves incapable of combining their ideas. So many 

tached parcels of knowledge cannot form a whole. 

his inconſtancy weakens the energies of the mind, 

ates in it a diſlike to application, and even robs it , 

the advantages of natural good ſenſe. 

Yet, let us avoid the contrary extreme; and reſ. 

t method, without rendering ourſelves its ſlaves. 
bile we propoſe an end in our reading, let not 
us end be too remote; and when once we have 
tained it. let our attention be directed to a different 
Ibjet, Inconſtancy weakens the underſtanding : a 
"ng and excluſive application to a ſingle object, 
dens and contracts it. Our ideas no longer change 
iy into a different channel, and the courſe of read- 
gto which we have too long accuſtomed ourſelves, 
the only one that we can purſue with pleaſure. 
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We ought beſides, to be careful, not to nw 
the order of our thoughts ſubſervient to that ofa 
ſubjects; this would be to ſacrifice the Principalt 
the acceſſory. The uſe of our reading is to aid usj 
thinking. The peruſal of a particular work yin 
birth, perhaps, to ideas unconnected with theTubj 
of which it treats. I wiſh to purſue theſe ideas; tþ 
withdraw me from my propoſed plan of readi 
and throw me into a new track, and from thenq 
perhaps, into a ſecond, and a third. At lengh 
begin to perceive whither my reſearches tend. Tha 
reſult, perhaps, may be profitable; it is worth vi 
to try: whereas had I followed the high road, 
ſhould not have been able, at the end of my la 
Journey, to retrace the progreſs of my thoughts, 

This plan of reading is not applicable to oure 
ſtudies, ſince the ſevereſt method is ſcarcely ſuffci 
to make us conceive objects altogether new. Neid 
can it be adopted by thoſe who read in order. 
write; and who ought to dwell on their fubjl 
till they have ſounded its depths. Theſe refledio 
however, I do not abſolutely warrant. On thel 
poſition that they are juſt, they may be ſo, perba 
for myſelf only. The conſtitution of minds dill 
like that of bodies. The ſame regimen will noth 
all. Each individual ought to ſtudy his own. 

To read with attention, exactly to define thet 
preſſions of our author, never to admit a conch 
without comprehending its reaſon , often to pail 
reflect, and interrogate ourſelves; theſe are ſom 
advices which it is eaſy to give, but difficult to foli 
The ſame may be ſaid of that almoſt evangel 
maxim of forgetting friends, country , religion, 
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ving merit its due praiſe, and . truth 
re ver it is to be found. 

Put what ought we to read? Each W muſt 
wer this queſtion for himſelf, agreeably to the 
ject of his ſtudies. The only general precept that 
mould venture to give, is that of Pliny „ to read 
much, rather than many things; to make a 
ey] ſelection of the beſt works, and to render 
m familiar tous, by attentive and repeated peru- 
$ Ei ahocrenprrivies on the authors ſo generally 
own and approved, I would ſimply obſerve, that 
matters of reaſoning , the beſt are thoſe who bave 
emented the number of uſeful truths ; who have 
covered truths, of whatever nature they may be: 
one word, thoſe bold ſpirits, who quitting the 
ten tract, prefer being in the wrong alone, to 
ing in the right with the multitude. Such authors 
reaſe the number of our ideas, and even their 
ſtakes are uſeful to their ſucceſſors. With all the 
pet due to Mr, Locke, I would not, however, 
glect the works of thoſe academicians, who deſtroy 
ors without hoping to ſubſtitute truth in their 
ad, In works of fancy, invention ought to bear 
ay the palm; chiefly that invention which creates 
ew kind of writing ; and next, that which diſplays 
charms of novelty, in its ſubje@, characters, 
ations, pictures, thoughts, and ſentiments. Yet 
invention will miſs its effect, unleſs it be accom- 
ed with a genius, capable of adapting itſelf to 
y variety of the ſubject; ſucceſlively ſublime , 
hetic, flowery, majeſtic, and playful; and with 
dement which admits nothing indecorous, and 
yle which expreſſes well, whatever — to be 


| ſpeak not of thoſe collections, or adverſaria, yh 


of ſeveral of our modero journaliſts. I purpoſe at 
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ſaid. As to compilations, which are intended n 
to treaſure up the thoughts of others, Iaſk wh 
they are written with perſpicuity, whether ſy 
fluities are lopped off, and diſperſed obſervation 
fully collected; and agreeably to my anſwers 19 
queſtions, I eſtimate the merit of ſuch performay 
When we have read with attention, they! 
nothing more uſeful to the memory than extra 


To 


may be ſerviceable in their own way, but of ext 
made with reflection, ſuch as thoſe of Photius, 


manner to give an account to myſelf of my read 
My method will vary with the ſubject. In work 
reaſoning, I will trace their general plan, exp 
the principles eſtabliſhed, and examine the q 
{ſequences deduced from them. A philoſophe 
unworthy of the name, whoſe work is not n 
advantageouſly viewed as a whole. After careh 
meditating my ſubject, the only liberty I ſhall uk 
is that of exhibiting it under ar arrangement diften 
perhaps from that of my author. Works of fa 
contain beauties, both of plan and of execution! 
fhall be attentive to both. Hiſtory, if little kno 
deſerves an abridgment. I ſhall extract ſuch particu 
as are new. Throughout, I ſhall give my opi 
with becoming modeſty, but with the courage 
man unwilling to betray the rights of reaſon. lon" 
compilement, I ſhall collect my ſcattered \thouy 
with the reflections of every ſort that occur in 
ſearch for truth. For I ſhall continue to ſearchforl 
truth, though hitherto 1 Dave found noting 
probability. 
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cal Reſearches concerning the Title of Charles VIII. 
to the Crown of Naples. 


(TURAL and civil law has, each of them, its Uncertainty of 
: the rights of | 

ciple ; but by what maxim ſhall we regulate the ,.c.com. 
effion to itates ? The rules of private ſuceeſſion 

ot apply to them, their object being ſo different. 
lic agreements are rarely ſufficiently determinate; 

ties are liable to chicane; examples are wanting; 

each party rejects thoſe examples which are not 
drable to his cauſe. | 5 

he kingdom of Naples, and Europe itſelf, were Quarrels of 

n diſtracted by the quarrels between the houſes eu 
Anjou and Arragon. Victory remained long Arragon, 

btſul. I am going to examine by which of the 

ending parties it was merited. The conteſt is at 

nd. In the treaties of Madrid and of Cambray, 

houſe of France ſolemnly renounced its preten- 

; and even Father Daniel * was not obliged to 

tain them. | E . 

tus firſt diſcover ſome propoſition acknowled- The emperor 
by both parties. Before the council of Lyons, er 
:mperor Frederic II. was lawful king of Naples; king of Naples. 
rded as ſuch by the pope his liege lord or ſuperior, | 
is own ſubjects, and by all the princes of Europe. 
ough his mother he inherited all the rights of the _ 

an family. The Greek emperors, who would 

been his only competitors, were no more. 

rdinand, whoſe title was called in queſtion by The family of 
es VIII. deſcended from the houſe of Arragon. bones? 


; ; f cended from 
aſſerted the right of inheritance. Peter I. of him, 


I unto ge I ne Rn - I Ay 7 . I A _—_ 
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— meat” 


Their rights. 


g 
Reaſons why 
baſtaris are 
deprived of 


the right of 


ſucceſſion. 


Their diſgrace Such are the laws which reaſon has dictated to 


In the public 


opinion. 


They cannot 


ſucceed to 
kingdoms. 
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that of Mainfroy, and his own. 


- whoſe children are regarded as his ſucceſſors, M 


father muſt ever be uncertain, and who knows 


community. If then both laws and manners ded 
baſtards incapable. of inberiting private eſtates, 


Arragon, his anceſtor, had ed Condi 
daughter 2 Mainfroy, the grand.child of the empe 
Frederic II. and the ſole heireſs of the houſe of Sw 
a title incontrovertible, had it been pure; | 


Ferdinand's blood was defiled by two baſtardy 


The inſtitution of marriage 1s neceſſary i incivilg 
countries. Hereditary property in land implies 
appropriation of women; ſince the beſt mea 
tranſmitting property 1s by proximity -of bly 
which muſt therefore be aſcertained by maniy 
the public engagement of one man with one won 


ever violates this laſt ought to be puniſhed ul 
deſcendant, whoſe birth being an outrage to ſoci 
he cannot be conſidered as its child, nor partiap 
in the property of which it ſecures the ſuccell 


nations. Manners, often more powerful than lin 
here corroborate and confirm them ; condemning 
perpetual ignominy the unhappy baſtard, v 


mother only by her crime: a cruel], but ſalut 
puniſhment, ſince on it depend the chaſtity of won 
the education of children, and the peace o 


what principle ought they to ſucceed to kingdot 
The title of a ſovereign cannot be too clear, non 
birth-too much reſpected. 

Laws are deaf to every voice but that of juſtice! 
the public good, But it belongs to princes to ju 
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ording to circumſtances, whether they ought to 
ten, or rigorouſly to enforce the laws. When the 
dentance of his mother, or his own merit, have 
eaciouſly pleaded for an illegitimate ſon, the 
nency of a prince may remove the ſtain from his 
ch, and thus reſtore him to ſociety and his rights. 
But in applying this maxim to the houſe of pificutties 
ragon , a multitude of difficulties occur, of which pen 
is impoſſible not to feel the force. 1. By what Wars 
ans is legitimation by a prince to be aſcertained. 
rdinand was legitimated by a ſolemn act; but I 
ow not whether that was the caſe with Mainfroy : 
& father indeed bequeathed to him the principality 
Salerno, and even the inheritance of the kingdom. 
remains to determine, Whether a prince, entitled 
perform an act of favor and mercy, actually does 
by conferring an office of dignity, which cannot be 
oyed unleſs the act of mercy has previouſly been 
tained; that is to ſay, whether the ſubſtance ought 
prevail over the form, or the form over the 
ſtance *. — 2. Can a prince legitimate his own Cana prince 
ren? Being ſubje& to the laws, he cannot !esitimate his 
, "s . - children, 
late them without being amenable to juſtice; 
ugh the public good requires that his perſon - 
duld not be liable to puniſhment. But, in the 
poſed caſe, his violation of the laws may be 
niſhed1a the perſons of thoſe who are moſt dear to 
it cannot ſurely be ſaid, that he is obliged to 
mit to a puniſhment which his own. pardon can 
give. — 3. Does this legitimation extend to the 
it of ſucceſſion to the crown? A. Do legitimated 
laren recover completely the rights of lawful 


and call them 
to the ſucceſ- 
fioa, betore 
collateral. 
heirs ? 


John the 
uncle of Fer. 
_ Cinand. 


Can a prince 
renounce for 
his poſterity ? 


renunciation bind his poſterity ? This is a queſtio 


In the middle 

_ - apes, baſtards 
often inherit. 
ed crowns 3 


In England, 
Caſtile * and 
Portugat. 


* 
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offspring , and of the neareſt heirs to the crown: g 
rather, ought they not to be the laſt in the ord, of 
ſucceſſion after all the collateral branches? 1; iT 
fit that we ſhould be bountiful, before we have be 
juſt. Even Lewis XIV. when be trampled on th 
rights of the nation, ſtill reſpected thoſe of the prin 
of the blood. ox 0b. 
This laſt queſtion is extremely important, Alphony 
the father of Ferdinand, left a brother named Jo 
who ſucceeded to him in the kingdom of Arrapy 
John did not indeed diſpute his nephew's right 
ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Naples, but could i 


with the deciſion of which we ſhall not now medi 
fince it was formerly the occaſion of ſo maj 
diſputes *. | Ts. | 

Theſe reflections create juſt ſuſpicions concerni 
the title of the houſe of Arragon, particularly « 
Ferdinand: but in the ages of iron, when this conti 
aroſe, the prevalent cuſtoms of the times were ni 
favorable to their,claim. In thoſe ages, as wicked 
they were ignorant, princes diſgraced themſelves) 
a life of profligacy; and when they had not a 
legitimate children, their barons were eaſily prevail 
on to acknowledge the rights of their baſtards. He 
could the barons deſpiſe an appellation which the 
often prided themſelves in bearing * , or diſavo 
right which was often their own? A partiſan oft 
houſe of Anjou could not attack the title of bis i 
without challenging the rights of the king | 
England, Caſtile, and Portugal *. In matters met 
conventional, examples are more powerful d 
principles 
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inciples. Amidſt the light of the XVIIIth century: 

he pretenſions of the houſe of Arragon may appear 

xtremely unjuſtifiable z but might have worn a very 

ferent aſpect during the 1gnorance of the XVth. - 

am not ſenſible of omitting any of the arguments aaintroyis 

ther for or againſt the title of that houſe. Mainfroy Fee nod 

deed uſurped the crown, to the prejudice of his 9 

ephew Conradin; but as Conradin died childleſs, himſeif was 

lainfroy's crime was merely perſonal, and extended * ea 

ot to his poſterity. , 

The rights of Charles VIII. were far more com- The tights of + 

licated. The depofition of Frederick II. by the chatie VIII. 

pe, and the inveſtiture of Naples granted by him | | 

> Charles I. formed the title of the firſt houſe of 

05ou. The adoption of Lewis of Anjou by queen 

an tranſmitted this title to the ſecond branch; from 

hich Charles VIII. received it by the teſtament of 

harles, the laſt count of Provence, and titular king 
Naples. Theſe are the three links of the chain , 

hich muſt be ſeparately examined. 

The depoſition of Frederick II. by pope Inno- The depoũti 

nt IV. ſtirred up Europe againſt that unhappy 3 

ince. The multitude commanded a ſalutary ſeverity, , the ops; js 

hich did not ſpare even ſovereigns themſelves, 4. B. 1249. ' 

hen they became the enemies of the church. A very 

w only condemned the pope's ſentence, not as 

juſt, but as too harſh: they thought that his 

lineſs took away crowns with too little ceremony, 

t they acknowledged that he had the right of 

King them away. | 

Sound philoſophy would ed us to ſmile at * Principles of 

* right, had it not been productive of too * 
vi, VI. 
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The church melancholy conſequences. The "moſt | numer 
—__ tothe portion of every community determines the prevail, 
if ing religion: the ſovereign eſtabliſhes miniſter; 
practiſe its rules, and to teach its precepts to th 

5 people: the ſovereign alſo regulates its functiom 
hierarchy ,, and appointments ; ecclefiaſtics being 

not leſs ſubject to his authority than judges af 

Maxime of ſoldiers. But without recurring to principles which 
1 would not be univerſally admitted, the maxinsd 
the Gallican church afford a ſufficient anſwer to thok 
tranſalpine pretenſions. According to theſe maxing 

the church, it is true, is not bound in obedience totly 

ſtate; but neither has the former any control oyert 

The ctergy's latter. They are two independent, but allied, power 
authority en- which ought always to contribute their mut 


i | Ci irt* . . . . 0 . 
tus, aſſiſtance, without ever infringing their reciproc 


Thepope rights. The pope can no more depoſe the empeti c 
canhot depole than the emperor can paſs deciſions of faith, Exc 
n ſovereign. $06 , . 2 
munication 1s of a nature entirely ſpiritual x a | 
the perſon excommunicated , though no longer o 
Chriſtian, ceaſes not to be a father, a maſter, or t. 
king. The emperor Frederick II. was not leſs he 
of Naples aſter the council of Lyons than before; ol 
whatever was done on the ſuppoſition that he and pi 
family were diveſted of the rights of ſovereignty, it 
completely null. 2 F 
The pope But if Innocent could not, as ſovereign poi e 
could aepoe depoſe Frederick; yet, as lord paramount of F 
Wed pare. kingdom of Naples, he could deprive a rebelli ori 
<A vaſſal of his fief. This right is far more ſpecies: 
The Norman conquerors, through devotion br 


policy, had conſented to hold their Italian po 
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ns as flefs of the Holy See; which conferred their 
veſtiture on thoſe princes, and on the Swabian 
perors , their ſucceſlors. 
Yet in examining this right of ſovereignty by lone 
e principles of the feudal law, I know not whether —— 
ederick's partiſans needed to have given up the 
ſe. They might have ſaid, 1. It belonged to the „ Innocent 
de to ſhow by his conduct, whether he really acted merely 
td as lord paramount. Is it by a ſolemn excom- gas 
nication, in a general council of biſhops, and by i 
ſolving ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity, that a 
derior condemns his vaſſal? In ſuch condemna- 
ns is it uſual to join with the crime of felony, the 
uſations of perfidy , ſacrilege, and hereſy? An 
embly of peers, and | of all the great vaſſals of the 
ly See, with a king of England at their head, was 
only tribunal to which Frederick was amenable; 
| felony was the only crime of which that ribunal | 
d take cogniſance. But in the council of Lyons, 
jocent IV. appears unger no other character than 
t of ſovereign pontiff, 2. Never did any court. a. The fe»: 
ultice leſs deſerve the name. It heard neither the Ves ükes 
ulation nor the defence; and refuſed to grant to RES 
perſon accuſed the ſmalleſt delay, although his 
ters, intruſted with full powers, haſtened to 
dns, Lenrence was pronounced beſore their 
val; a ſentence founded neither on acknowledged - 
, nor on judicial evidence, but on a pretended 
priety of facts, vague reports, and public ru- 
. 3. The ſubſtance was not leſs defective than 3. and unjust. 
form. Frederick had not deſerved to be ſtripped « 
us fieſ. Though a vaſſal of the Holy See, he 

G 2 | 
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Duties of = was not its ſubject. The vaſſal of a great fief re 
_ ayer it with abſolute ſovereignty.; owing nothi 
to his paramount but homage, military ſervice, i 

the negative duty of not bearing arms againk | 

liege lord. Theſe duties, beſides, were den 

ſo looſely, that it was difficult to convict him of 

violation. If his ſuperior refuſed to do him juſli 

he might aſſert it by force of arms; and his owning 

diate vaſſals were bound to follow him into theft 

againſt a prince, of whom they were themſelves 

Frederick had rear · vaſſalss. By ſtill ſtronger cogency of realy 
11 the vaſſal, when attacked by his lord, was enti 
to defend himſelf by arms. But the pope ſurely y 

the aggreſſor; if this appellation could be meny 

by excommunicating Frederick, by offering his ſu 

to all the princes of Europe, and by openly excit 

the revolt of his ſubjects in the Milaneſe, Raven 

& Frederick, and the Treviſan march. 4. If the pope could 
3 pleaſure aſſume the character of ſovereign ponti 
could make Or of prince paramount of the kingdom of Napl 
bs emperor. Frederick alſo was juſtified in uſing the ſameny 
of option between his titles. As king of the 
Sicilies, he held of the court of Rome; but as en 

ror of the Romans, he was ſubject to God only; 

in a quarrel between the church and empire all 
Sardinia, he had not any account to give of thet 

ployment of his arms. He was even entitled, 0 

ſiſtently with his duty, to make uſe of the for 

Naples itſelf , when that kingdom was not theol 

of diſpute. Theſe diſtinctions appear to be too 

tile, and even contradictory. They may real 

ſo; but they : are deducible from that, work ol! 


85 
riſm and chance, the feudal ſyſtem, which admit- 
1 that a ſovereign might be the vaſſal of his ]ꝗn 
pbjet, Without ſuppoſing this, let it be explained, Example of 
w the kings of England fince William I.” to — nies 
dward III. could levy war againſt France. As of Normandy. 
tes of Normandy or Aquitaine, they were vaſſals 
[that kingdom; yet theſe wars were acknowledged 
lawſul, fince in the treaties of peace which fol- 
wed them, there is not any mention of pardon or 
neſty. | | ob | — 
On he juſtneſs of Frederick's depoſition depends The ine 
at of the inveſtiture of Charles of Anjou. The t bens. | 
ingdom of Naples was then indeed poſſeſſed by an pendant on 
ſurper ; but if Conradin could not loſe his title by r ads 
ge crime of his grandfather, the authority of the in 1265. 
tiff could not be lawfully exerted but in reſtoring 
is inheritance to that young prince. 2. Charles 
quired the kingdom of Naples, and left it to his 
ſterity, He was anceſtor, the fourth in aſcent, 
Joan, ſo well known by her infamous debauche- 
This princeſs, when ready to be overwhelmed. 
y the arms of her couſin Charles de la Paix, and 
llatisfied with her neareſt relations, applied for 
tance to Lewis duke of Anjou, brother to 
barles V. king of France; and by letters-patent, 
ated from the caſtle of Oeuf at Naples, the 29th June 
o, adopted him for her ſon, and appointed him 
Ir to all her poſſeſſions **. | 
May I be permitted, however, to inquire , whe- Can a prince 
er an European prince is entitled to make fo fair a e, 
lent; and whether he enjoys the right of chuſing 
himſelfa ſon and a ſucceſſor ? The name of king 

h | G 3 
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the kings of N 


; An Aſiatic 
_ deſpor may, 


Why? 


# 


| 


A European 
prince cannot. 


Theſe princes 
became here. 

_ditary by de- 

tees. 


is univerſally uſed ; but in different countries i; 
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taken in very different acceptations. Among th 
natives of the Eaſt, a king is the vicegerentoſ Hei 
inveſted with deſpotic power over the lives 2 
properties of his ſubjects. Under ſuch governmen 
a king can diſpoſe of his people for the ſame ren 


that a ſhepherd can diſpoſe of his flock. They iſ: 
his property. But there are other nations, non 
deſerving the name of men, who ſee in a ſoverm f. 
nothing more than the firſt magiſtrate, appointed wii? 
the people for the purpoſe of promoting public ll" 
pineſs, and reſponſible to the people for his admin 0 
tration. Such a magiſtrate cannot transfer to anotbe © 
a power with which he is intruſted only for his om C 
life. At his demiſe, this power, if the governnelii * 
be elective, returns to the people; if the govermei 
be hereditary, the ſame power devolves on the nei 
heir, according to the law of the land; and ſhoui 
the royal family be extinct, the people would reſungl * 
all their rights. Theſe maxims, ſurely , prevaii 
among the northern nations, who founded ala 
all the kingdoms of Europe. Obſerve the ſteps by t 
which they rendered their kings, though alway ” 
ſubject to the laws, hereditary. . Theſe kings ve! 
originally only temporary and occaſional chiefs. bl? 
degrees they came to hold their offices for life. 6 a 
titude confined the ſphere of election to ſome diltn h 
guiſhed family; the ſon commonly ſucceeded t 
the father, but the ſolemnity of an election was fi s 
requiſite; ſilence and obedience were finally though 

to imply the conſent of the nation ; which always . 


however, reſumed to itſelf the right of changing ti 
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oder of ſucceſſion, when the public good demanded 
in alteration. | f | 
| perceive a glimpſe of this liberty even among The power orf 
people languiſhing in the vileſt ſervitude. The. OY 
monarchs of the Eaſt, who name their ſucceſſors, bounded 
muſt chuſe him from the royal family; and their _— 
ſubjects would not obey a ſtranger, though inveſted Us 
with authority by their late king. They have a con- : 
fuſed perception that the law ought to be above the 
prince. Yet (for I am in ſearch only of the truth] it vet the na- 
may be obſerved on the other ſide, that the authority „ 
of European princes has been acknowledged to acknowledge 
extend ro the power of transferring their dominions. Ms Power. 
Charles II. of Spain, believing himſelf entitled to ef charles II. 
appoint his ſucceſſor, named Philip of Bourbon. of Spain. 
France accepted the teſtament ; Spain ſubmitted to 
it, and the allies felt the neceſſity of calling its autben. 
ticity in queſtion. Without acknowledging a power The authority: 
of this kind in princes, I know not how we can , I 
juſtify thoſe treaties, in which a king transfers, not 
to a kinſman or friend, but to a ſtranger or enemy, 
the obedience of a portion of his ſubjects. The 
public law of Europe conſiders thoſe ſubjects as 
rebels, when they refuſe to ſubmit to their new - 
prince. The famous diſtinction between domain h 
and frontier, when examined to the bottom, will 
he ſound to contain more ſound than ſenſe. | 

3. By the adoption of Joan I. the ſecond branch Teſtament of 
of the houſe of Anjou obtained only the county of cn R—_ * 
Provence. After contending with the eldeſt branch ee 
of their family about the crown of Naples, they 
ſound themſelves unable to deſend it againſt the 

„ 


pretenſions to 
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houſe of Arragon. They fled into France, making 
from thence various expeditions that we f 
p re unlucceſy 
Charles VIII, ful. René, the grandſon of Lewis I. bad no oe 
their heir. choice to make than that of Charles bis brothers { 
or that of Rene of Vaudemont duke of Lorraine, 
the ſon of his daughter. He preferred the former 
and this Charles, titular king of Naples, and count 
of Provence, dying without children, bequeatheſ 
all his rights to-Lewis XI. king of France, and father 
of Charles VIII. 
An attentive peruſal of a der of Philip Coming 
(Mem. L. viii. c. 1.) ſuggeſts the following propoſe 
tions, which appear to me inconteſtible. 1. Ref 
of Anjou appointed his nephew Charles, and Chai 
René duke of appointed Lewis XI. heirs to all their rights. 2. The 
Lorraine. de king of France acknowledged that theſe princes wer 
tbe crown of not entitled to alter the order of ſucceſſion by thei 
len. teſtaments. 3. Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. took 
poſſeſſion of Provence only becauſe it was a mak 
fief; and that the male line being extinct, Rene d 
Vaudemont could not have any legitimate claim 
4. Inſtead of diſputing the title of the duke of Lov 
The court of raine to the kingdom of Naples, where the Salique 
3 eg law was unknown, the court of France ordered in 
3 5 ambaſſadors to eſpouſe his cauſe, and permittel 
him to lead his company of a hundred lances 1n the 
expedition againſt that country. 5. A diſcovery i 
| made of ancient teſtaments of Charles I. and otbe 
| The fybſe- Princes of the houſe of Anjou, by which they ine 
3 ">a vocably unite the kingdom of Naples and the county 
| 1 of Provence; but the authenticity of theſe teſtament 
ments. was never clearly aſcertained. 6. Charles VIII. cor 


| 
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Juded, that becauſe he was count of Provence by 
he teſtament of Charles IV. of Anjou, failing his 

ale iſſue, he therefore alſo became lawful king of 
laples. From this time, there was no longer any 
nention of the rights of the duke of Lorraine. Yet 
is duke, ſo much deſpiſed, might ſurely have 
ed, fince the two ſtates were to be ſubject to the 
me law of ſucceſſion, why the county ought to 
erve as a rule for the kingdom, rather than the king- Whether the 
Jom for the county? Would it not have been more dre tow 
onſiſtent with juſtice to reject the Salique law in bore wh 
ſcertaining the ſucceſſion to Provence, becauſe that in 1 
aw was unknown in Naples, than to introduce | 
ew law at Naples becauſe it was admitted in 
rovence ? 

But we need only adopt amaxim of Father Daniel, Maxim of 
terminate the controverſy at once. The duke of Father Daniel | 
orraine had not force to maintain his right; the king 
France had; and this force entitled him to a pre- 
rence, Yet 1 know not whether we can juſtly A 
dopt a maxim, which may be thus expreſſed in 

neral terms. If a lawful heir cannot maintain explained: 

his pretenſions, they. become of courſe extinct ; 

and the next perſon in the order of ſucceſſion may 

aſſume his place, aſſert and obtain the inheritance 
for himſelf and his poſterity.” 

Such are the principal titles of the houſes of Anjou Other titles of 
9 Arragon to the crown of Naples. It belongs to d bouts: 
e reader to pronounce ſentence ; after firſt caſting 
eye on ſome other rights of both parties, too 
ek or uncertain to merit a long diſcuſſion. 1. The The actof 


uſe of France might aſſert that by the pope's in- Ona i. 


/ 
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veſtiture of Charles I. the rights of that pring 
devolved to the family of Anjou. I pretend not u 
decide. The monk who prepared that act with ſhy 
laſtic formality, ſucceeded ſo well in perplexing , 
that I cannot perceive whether thoſe rights return 
thereby to the pope, or deſcended to the family d 
| Bourbon or to that of Valois. BE 

Right of 2. The right of conqueſt; an odious right, fit oc 
conqueſt, to make illuſtrious criminals , which alternate 

favored both parties. 8 
Right of 3. The right of adoption by queen Joan II. By 
ee Joan Il. as ſhe fucceſſively adopted Lewis of Anjou a 
Alphonzo of Arragon, the one of thoſe quantitis 
to ſpeak in the language of algebra, deſtroys th 
i other. 75 
Right of poſ-, 4. The right of poſſeſſion. The houſe of Arraga 
eon. enjoyed it ſixty years. Yet the houſe of Anjou ha 
never relinquiſhed its pretenſions; but, on the con 
trary, ſeized every opportunity of aſſerting them, 
Title arifing 6. The conſent of the ſubjects, the faireſt ol 
„ titles. The princes of the houſe of Arragon mig 
ſent. alledge the univerſal obedience paid to their auth 
| rity; but, according to the oppoſite party, t 


cruelties exerciſed by that houſe , and the mum. 

of the people, clearly proved their obedience uu 
involuntary. e. 

The only title The right of conqueſt is only made for wild bei bi 
—— o The laws of ſucceſſion, though well contrived - 
themſelves, are deſtitute of fixed principles. 1 mu 

only title not liable to objection, is the conſenti el 

; an : 


voice of a free people. 
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Camp, near 
Wincheſter, 
26 July 1761, 


1 Hints of ſome Subjecis fit for Hiſtory, | 

60 : 

| | pouro deſpiſe an author regardleſs of the benefit 

4 of his readers: I would admire him who, ſolely 
attentive to this benefit, ſhould be totally indifferent 
to this own fame. I ſtand in neither of theſe predica- 

ml nents. My own inclination ,. as well as the taſte of 

if the preſent age, have made me decide in favor of 


itory. Convinced of its merit, my reaſon cannot 
bluſh at the choice. But this is not all. Am I worthy 
of purſuing a walk of literature, which Tacitus 


hiſtorian is as honorable as that of a mere chronicler 


tried my ſtrength; and to make the experiment, I 
ought ſoon to chuſe ſome ſubje of hiſtory, which 
may do me credit, if well treated; and whoſe im- 
portance, even though my work ſhould. be unſuc- 
ceſsful, may conſole me for employing too much 
time ina ſpecies of compoſition for which I was not 
well qualified. I proceed therefore to review ſome 
ſubjects for hiſtory ; to indicate their advantages and 
geſects; and to point out that ſubject which L may 


4 


bink fit to prefer. 


lade againſt the Saracens, is alluring by the mar- 


df Aſcalon ! There are good materials for executing 


% 


thought worthy of him, and of which Pliny d oubted | 
whether he was himſelf worthy **? The part of a 


or compiler of gazettes is contemptible. For Which 
takTam fit, it is impoſſible to know, until I have 


The hiſtory of Richard. I. of England, and his The kiftory 

of Richard Iz 
. of E 8 of 
ellous. A king of England fighting at the head of —— 


n allied army of Engliſh and French under the walls _ ths 
aracens., 


: 
(] 
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ſuch an undertaking. Without ſpeaking of the geꝶ 
ral chronicles, we know two contemporary af 
accurate hiſtorians ; and what is of great importang 
to a lover of truth, the one à Chriſtian, and 
other a Mahomedan; I mean William of Tyre, a 
the Arabian whoſe hiſtory of Saladin is tranſlated by 
Mr. Schultens. Two monkiſh authors, at lead, 
have left particular deſcriptions of this cruſade; a 
other two monks have celebrated it in hiſto 
poems. But, on the other hand, this Richard wg 
a fit hero only for monks. With the ferocity of 
gladiator, he united the cruelty of a tyrant; an 
both were unſucceſsfully employed in a cauſe wh 
ſuperſtition filenced religion, juſtice, and policy; 
and againſt one of the moſt accompliſhed princes i 
hiſtory. How little are we intereſted in the exploit 
of Richard ! Beſides, this tranſaction 1s too remote 
and too deeply buried in the darkneſs of the midi 
ages, to attract much notice at preſent. 
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„ 
ebruary. IIAVI O left England, it is fit that I 


Mould leave off Engliſh. Ideas create words; and 
ere would be as much difficulty in expreſſing con- 
neotal cuſtoms in good Engliſh, as there would be 
n deſcribing in pure French the manners of England, 

nd the minute tranſactions of our regiment of 
vilitia, Inſtead of being obliged to write an imper- 
ect tranſlation , or a tireſome paraphraſe, it is better 
t once to have recourſe to the 1 of the 
ountry. 

But I muſt renounce the deſign of a regular and 
ninute journal, of which I flattered myſelf with the 
lan, but of which I ſhould find the conſtraint too 
reat on my natural lazineſs, to continue the execu- 
jon J had interrupted my labors for a few days; 
is little negligence might be ſo eaſily repaired ! but 
teſe days have imperceptibly become weeks. The 
pore I had to do, I was the more reluctant to begin 
he work. The time ſtill left to me was ſpent i in uſeleſs 
egret; and now that I ought to write my hiſtory | 
or ſix months, reaſon tells me that I muſt no longer 
hink of the undertaking. 

But the ſame reaſon enjoins. me not entirely, to 
eglect the moſt curious occurrences, perhaps, of 
by whole life. I ſhall collect, therefore, not in the 
der of time, but according to the diſtribution of 
ubjects, the new ideas which I acquired during 
by reſidence in Paris. Theſe ſubjects may be arran- 
ed under the following heads: 1. My own perſonal 
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concerns; expenſes, connexions, friends. 2. Thy 
Nate of literature in France, the men of letter 
academies , theatres. 3. Detached obſervation; 
military, political, and moral. 4. The public build 
ings and works of art. —I will allow, howeve, 
ſome pages of my journal, which were written x 
the time, to remain in their original ſtate; — a yan 
undertaking, forſaken almoſt as ſoon as begun. 

Lauſanne , Auguſt 17th, 1763.] — I wrote a ſmall 
part of my diſcourſe on the ancient nations of [taly 
ſmall indeed, for a whole morning ſpent in the 
country. But of late I ſcarcely do any thing. My 
trifling avocations in town, the continval buſtle x 
Meſery's, and the frequent removals from the one 
to the other, produce greater diſtraction of thought 
at Lauſanne, than I ever experienced in London ot 
Paris. I muſt ſeriouſly reſume my labors. 

18.] —I read he third Satire of Juvenal, conſiſting 
of three hundred and twenty - two verſes... Hoy 
judiciouſly does it ſet out! The honeſt Umbricus 
ſtops in the wood of Egeria, a ſacred monument al 
the primitive Romans, but then inhabited by wre. 
ched Jews, to complain to Numa of the luxury d 
foreign manners, which had overflowed a nation 
whom he had inſtructed in laws and religion. The 
awkward meanneſs of the Romans, oppoſed to the! 
| addreſs and ſuppleneſs of the Greeks, who made 
themſelves ſlaves to become maſters, forms a ſtriking 
contraſt. After ſuch a beautiful picture, Juvenal, 
think , would have done better not to have dweltſo 
long on the little inconveniences and diſorders com. 
mon to all great cities, and which are unworthy d 
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xciting the ſerious indignation which he en 
gainſt them. 
Auguſt. 20.] — I read, for the fir, time, the ours 
Satire of Juvenal. 
24] — I read the fourth Satire of Juvenal, cons 
ſting of one hundred and fifty · four verſes , for the 
cond time. The council of Domitian is, -perhaps, 
he moſt ſtriking paſſage of ſatire to be met with in 
ny ancient author. This ſubject perfectly ſuited 
ur poet's genius; that ſeriouſneſs of indignation: 6 
nd that energy of expreſſion of which he is ſome- 
mes too laviſh, are here in their proper place; and 
ey forcibly impreſs on the reader's mind that 
Jeteſtation for the tyrant, and contempt for the | 
Romans, which both ſo richly merited. Unfortu- 
ately this piece is left unfiniſhed. After having deſ- 
bed the principal counſellors with the pen of 
luſt, the very moment they ought to begin their 
eiberation, the principal perſonage diſappears, 
ie poet's fire extinguiſhes, and the end of the piece 
mangled. I alſo read, twice, the ſiſill ſatire, con- 
ſting of one hundred and ſeventy - three verſes. 
low grols were the manners of the Romans amidſt 
Il their luxury! The moſt inſolent financier would 
ot now venture to make ſuch humiliating diſtinc- 
ons among his gueſts. At Rome, the. elegant 
ny conſiders his being diſguſted with them almoſt 
$ameritin himſelf *. How different were the charac- 
s of Horace and Juvenal, although both ſons of 
edmen! The latter diſdained to bend to the pride 
the great; and the former , while he cured them 


[that pride, lived with them not as a paraſite, but 
a friend, 
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5 Auguſt 25.1 1 for the firſt time, the ſal 
Satire of Juvenal, conſiſting of ſix hundred and ſy 
verſes; and finiſhed | the thirteenth volume of ih 
Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains extrads fn 
many excellent works; ſuch as Cudworth's Intelleu 
Syſtem , tranſlated by Mabe *; Sale s Alcoran, 
Critical Hiſtories of Manicheiſm „ and of the Fa F 
Monarchy, by Mr. Beauſobre and the Abbe Dull 
Theſe extracts are rather ſuperficial ; but the Ha 
ofthe Roman Law, by Heineccius, is highly intereſting 
for thoſe who conſider juriſprudence only in! 
relation to general literature. 
Auguſt 26. ] —I read over again the firſt hundel 
and ſixty verſes of the ſizth Satire of Juvenal. Af 
breakfaſtI went to the library, to conſult Mr, Bock 
Treatiſe on the Worſhip of the Egyptian Divinities 
Rome, ſo often mentioned by Juvenal. It is tol 
found in the Neufchatel-Mercury for the year 17y 
This treatiſe is merely a hypotheſis, and that ye 
chimerical; namely, that the worſhip of theſe dw 
nities was brought from Egypt.to Greece; and u oe. 
Greece to Italy, by colonies eſtabliſhed in th 
country long before the age of Romulus. I conſuls 
the firſt volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of li 
Lettres, p. 140 · concerning the ſignification of 
word Attonite in the fourth Satire of Juvenal, y 
Mr. Valois applies it to the aſtoniſhment whi 
prevailed in the capital, in conſequence of the rent 
of L. Antonius in Lower Germany. This conje 
is poſſible, which is all that can be ſaid of it. Ben 
am ſurpriſed that he had not drawn from it the oi 


concluſion that could render it intereſting. ANY 
25 re vol 


„ 


* 


evolt happened in the year Toe” Rome 840 The 
\ceſſive tyranny of Domitian had then reached its 
neridian ; yet the baſeneſs of the Romans endured 
his monſter ſtill nine years longer. I read the four- 
-nth volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains 
yntagma Diſſertationum, &c. Læigſick, 1233: a good 
ollection, by Moſheim; which, 8 ſavours 
oo much of the Theologian „ and even of the 
utheran. Plinii Epiſtole a Cortio, cum notis variorum ; 
in el. 1734: a very good edition. 1tineraria Vetera 
Weſelingio, Amſtel, 1735 : a moſt excellent edition 
{ one of the moſt uſeful works we have, on the 
eography of the Roman Empire. 25. 
Auguſt 27. J — I read, for the ſecond time, te 
k Satire of Juvenal, — the ſource of all the invec- 
vesthat have for ſixteen centuries been accumulated 
gainſt the ſex. Nothing can be added to its force, 
chneſs, and variety; but ſome things perhaps might 
retrenched from thoſe too faithful deſcriptions , 
hich, while they condemn vice, are apt to inſpire 
icious paſſions. Yet thoſe wretches = are they 
titled to eſcape infamy through the exceſs of their 
lt? Ought their profligacy to be concealed from 
oſterity, becauſe they carried it to an immeaſurable 
ight? Juvenal has even been reproached with 

atilying, in ſuch deſcriptions, the pruriency of 
own fancy. Yet the horror which he uniformly 
ſifies at the diſorders which he deſcribes, will 
ways perſuade me, that his warmth proceeds, not 
dm the flames of voluptuouſneſs „but from the fire 
indignation and genius. Inſtead of licentiouſneſs of 


rals, which inclined him to pardon vice, I would 
vol. VI. 78 


ning 


olt 


? 
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rather reproach him with a malignity of heart, whiqy 
wade him think the corruption general. He perps. 
tually confounds invective with ſatire. All women xx 
guilty, and guilty of the moſt enormous crimes, 10 
may find a Clytemneſtra in every ſtreet *, I knoy 
that there never, perhaps, was an age more profliga 
than that of Juvenal; in which morals were enervate 
by luxury; the heart hardened by the inſtitutions 
domeſtic ſlavery and the amphitheatre ; ſentimeny 
debaſed by the tyranny of government; and even 
characteriſtic and manly principle ſubverted , by the 
mixture and confuſion of nations in one great cit; 
Yet, there ſtill remained many veſtiges of the ancient 
virtues; and women, as well as men, worthy d 
living in a better age. If we conſult Pliny's Epifiley 
a cotemporary monument, we ſhall find in the cir 
of that amiable Roman, humanity, morals, d 
love of talents and of merit. Juvenal never allo 
himſelf to beſtow the ſmalleſt praiſe on virtual 
characters *, even with the view of rendering 
vicious more ugly by the contraſt. All the othe 
ſatiriſts, Horace, Boileau, Pope, have taken 
to recommend themſelves to their readers as 
friends of virtue and of man; and as ſuch, | 
perhaps, of all poets, moſt gained our love. | 
Juvenal ſeems to have a rooted hatred to his ſpecliſpan 
and, having declared againſt them open war, is tou rec 
regardleſs of their friendſhip. This miſantbrop 
indeed, muſt render his works peculiarly accepu 
to human malignity. fall 
Auguſt 28. — I read twice the ſeventh Suit 
Juvenal, in which the poet deſcribes, with 
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linary ſpirit , the poverty and gontempt attending 
emen of letters of his times. The ſubject is always 
difagreeable one; ſince it is more eaſy to render a 
xracter amiable , which happens to be the object 
public hatred, than to render thoſe reſpectable, 
ho are the objects of a general, though unjuſt, 
atempt : beſides, thoſe continual complaints 
pecting the bad ſtate of their fortune, come with 
culiar diſadvantage from men of letters. We 
knowledge their murmurs to be juſt, but they 
ays ſtrike us with an idea of avidity and meanneſs, 
temely inconſiſtent with the elevation which we 
pet from their characters. If wit conſiſts in finding 
tween ideas, relations that are natural without being 
vious, the contraſt of the poet and the lion ſurely 
erves that name; it is one of the wittieſt poſſible. 
niſhed the fifteenth volume of the Bibliotheque 
ſſonnẽe. It contains a ſecond eætract from Heineccius, 
plaining the hiſtory of the German law; a ſubject 
$ intereſting, indeed, than that of the Roman law, 
tequally well treated. Critical Reflections on Ancient 
ions, by Mr. Fourmont theelder. Becauſe a man under- 
ds the Chineſe, is he, therefore, entitled to tell us 
urdities, with the authority of an oracle? Saturn 
ſame with Abraham! The great divinity of the 
gans the ſame with a wandering patriarch : and 
red after his death almoſt by the whole world, 
ept his own poſterity ;.and that poſterity an object 
abborrence and contem pt to all his adorers! Tie life 
julian, written by my friend the Abbe de la Bleterie, 
e journaliſts are inſenſible to the merit, both of 
hero and the hiſtorian; and even - dulge them 
; . | 
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ſelves in making very unbecoming reflections vi 
reſpect to both. In general, the bitterneſs of zeal 
controverſy prevails too much in this Bibliotem 
When a father Colonia invites the faithful to th 
Jubilee of Lyons, he is beſt anſwered: with il 
contempt; yet ridicule may be uſed againſt hin 
without blame. But in giving the analyſis of a vol 
of literature or hiſtory, to bring forward opinion 
and reaſonings ſuitable merely to the country ofthe 
reader, with a view to refute them tediouſly andi 
naturedly, is ſurely to miſtake the buſineſs of acriti 
journal. — I wrote two pages of my collection on 
ancient geography o Haly. 15 | 
Auguſt 29th. ] — I read, for the firſt time, t 
eighth Satire of Juvenal, containing 278 verſes. 
30. ] — I did nothing but write a page and a hal 
my collection. 
31.]-I read over again the eighth Satire of Juvend 
I alſo twice read the ninth, containing 150 verls 
and, for the firſt time, the firſt hundred verſes of 
tenth, How bumiliating it is for mankind , thatthe 
muſt be taught, almoſt in all countries, that theya 
more reſpectable for their own virtues, than for tha 
of their anceſtors! The origin and eſtabliſhmeati 
this prejudice 1s ſcarcely conceivable. Nature dn 
an indelible diſtinction between thoſe to whom 
has given talents, and thoſe from whom ſhe i 
with-held them. The ſubordination of citizens toit 
magiſtrates is founded on fear and reaſon ; butwi 
was the principle that originally eſtabliſhed t 
diſtinction of noble and plebeian? I think it 
religion. This queſtion would require to be exam. 
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great length, and the examination of it would be 
urious. I ſhall be contented with making a ſingle 
ſervation on this ſatire. 1. Juvenal ſpeaks, from 
ne end of it to the other, the language of an ancient 
woman, We perceive throughout, not only the 
ignity ofa true cenſor, who arraigns vice, expoſes | 
ally , and appals guilt, 'but the ſoul of a republican, | 4 
luctantly bending under the new conſtitution, the 

orn enemy of tyranny, and the friend of a wild 

nd equitable monarchy, rather through neceſſity 

han inclination. This-love of liberty, and loftineſs Y 
mind, diſtinguiſhes Juvenal from all the poets who 

ved after the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy. Virgil, 

orace, Ovid, Lucan, Martial, Statius, Valerius 

laccus, all ſing the ruin of their country, and the 

jumph of its oppreſſors. The vices ofa Nero and a 

Jomitian are commemorated in as lofty notes of 

raiſe, as the virtues of Auguſtus and Veſpaſian. 

venal alone never proſtitutes his muſe. In his works, 

ere is but one example of praiſe beſtowed on the 

mperor; a praiſe perhaps juſt, expreſſed with the 

ateſt ſimplicity, and included in a fingle verſe. 

ut he never loſes an opportunity of arraigning the 

ly and tyranny of thoſe maſters of the world and 

teir deputies. He does more; he teaches how the 

is inflicted by them may be cured. 


Tollas licet , omne quod uſquam eſt, 
Auri atque argenti, ſcutum gladiumque relinques 
E jaculum d galeam; ſpoliatis arma ſuperſunt— _ 


a advice addreſſed fully as much to the Romans 
to the Africans. Juyenal's liberty of ſpeech fixes 
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the time in which he lived far better than the 
uncertain and contradictory reports of an d 
ſcholiaſt. He lived under a good prince, a Neryag 
a Trajan, at a happy. period when his ſentimen 
might be expreſſed. without diſguiſe. Tyrants hf 
the niceſt ſenſibility; they eaſily knew their 0 
pictures in thoſe of their predeceſſors. Domiti 
reaſonably concluded, that an enemy to Nero coil 
not be his friend; an informer would have filence 
Juvenal after his firſt ſatire. But I ſuſpe that he nem 
run that riſk Men, diſtinguiſhed by vigor of mia 
and elevation of genius, found no other means if 
eſcaping the fatal ſuſpicion of tyrants, than hy 
concealing themſelves in ſilence and obſcuriy 
confining their application to innocent and frivoloy 
purſuits. — The ninth Satire of Juvenal is diſguſtin 
by its ſubject. The vice which the poet condemwii 
exhibited without diſguiſe. The ridicule of the fat 
appears to me to ariſe from the character of Nzvolu 
a miſerable catamite, whoſe principles are ſo mud 
debaſed by his way of life, that he has loſt all ei 
of its infamy , and relates his ſervices with the ſan 
air of indifference that a ſoldier would deſcribe l 
campaigns. This gravity, which the reader percein 
to be ſa much out of place, and which Nævolus do 
not , produces, in my opinian the whole humar 
the piece. 

September 1. ] — I read a ſecond time the ten 
Satire of Juvenal, v. 100-365, the end; and t 
eleventh, conſiſting of 208 verſes, for the firſt in 
In the tenth, Juvenal treats a ſubject worthy 
himſelf; the yanity of human wiſhes , a misfort 
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conſiſtent with the greateſt virtues, and intimately 
onnected with the moſt natural ſentiments of the 
eart, The poet every where employs a refined and 
accurate philoſophy, founded on the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of moral ſcience. His genius riſes with his 
ſubject; he ſhows the nothingneſs of falſe grandeur, 
nd weighs, ,with the ſublime 1ndifference of a 
ſuperior being , the virtues, talents, and deſtiny, 


10 
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ven to diſdain, the beauty of verſification, and 
hat ſweet and charming harmony of which he was 
ſo great a maſter. His ſtyle, preciſe, energetic, lofty, 
and enriched with images, flows in a rougher ſtream 
than in his other pieces. Taking experience for his 
wide, his reaſonings are mixed with examples, of 
hich the greater part are choſen with exquiſite 
judgment. That of Sejanus is a maſter- piece: never 

as any elevation more extraordinary than his, nor 
any fall more dreadſul. The levity of the people, 
ho were in baſte to break his ſtatues, which they 
had juſt worſhipped , is a finiſhed picture of popular 
Inconſtancy. The example ofthe death of Alexander, 
ſeems to me to be choſen with leſs diſcernment than 
he reſt, His misfortune conſiſted in being cut off in 
the midſt of his ſucceſs and glory. Yet had Marius 
lied as he deſcended from his triumphal car, he would 
nave been deemed the happieſt of mortals. The 
ſeaſoning in this ſatire would have been clearer, had 
uvenal diſtinguiſhed between thoſe wiſhes, the 
cccompliſhment of which could not fail to make us 
iſerable, and thoſe whoſe accompliſhment might 
ito make us happy. Abſolute power is of the firſt 

295 H 4 


of the greateſt men. He here neglects, and ſeem 
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| Kind; long life of the ſecond. The latter we ny 
ſafely commit to the providence of the gods; hy 
our own reaſon my teach us to pray, that they waul 
refuſe to us the former. With regard to the god, | 
remark that inconſtancy of opinion in Juvenal, which 
is ſo frequent among the ancients. At ane moment 
nothing can be more pious than his faith, or mot 
philoſophical than his ſubmiſſion. The next, ou 
own viſdom ſuffices, and prudence uſurys the 
thrones of all the divinities, In the following veiſe 
his devotion again gets the aſcendency : he limits hi 
general aſſertion to fortune only, and replaces all ii 
other gods in Olympus. 

September 2, } — I finiſhed 7he fourteenth volume a 
the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains Foſters 
Sermons. Wonderful! a divine preferring reaſon to 
faith, and more afraid of vice than of hereſy. Scriptore 
Rei Ruſlice d Geſnero. The authors may be uſeful for 
inſtructing us in the language and rural economy df 
the Romans; but where is the ſtudent that reads, ot 
the farmer who puts in practice, their leſſons ? Moi 
Hungarie , vol. 1. per Math. Ball: an immenſe work 
but too minutely circumſtantial for any but Hungs 
rians. The Panegyric of Mr. Le Clerc: a dry but 
accurate work of the Reviewer. The Council of Iren 
by Father Paul, tranſlated by Father Courayer ; firl 
extract, We might wiſh the tranſlator more vigor dl 
underſtanding ; but in his preface he diſplays all the 
candor, impartiality, and —_— that can poſſib 
be deſired. 

3.] — I read a ſecond time the eleventh Satire d 
Juvenal: I read the firſt 100 verſes a third time: and 
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o the twelfth Satire, conſiſting of 130 verſes. In the 
venth, Juvenal takes an opportunity, in inviting 
«friend to ſupper, to contraſt , with much ſpright- 
neſs, the extravagant luxury of his contemporaries 
vich the imple and coarſe fare of ancient dictators. 
e makes us clearly perceive, without formally 
vpreſſing it, how univerſal, and almoſt neceſſary, 
he el-gance of the table was become in his time, 
nce a poor philoſopher like himſelf prepared for his 
nend a ſupper , very inferior indeed to the feaſts of 
yentidius, but far ſuperior to thoſe of Curius. This 
ntertainment was to be graced by. ſimplicity, 
jeatveſs, and decent amuſements only. Juvenal 
ofſeſſed juſtneſs of underſtanding, and honeſty of 
cart; but his character was deficient in point of 
eetneſs and ſenſibility. He has neglected an oppor- 
poity of exprefling thoſe ſentiments, which one 
end, when he feels them, is always ready to pour 
'0 the boſom of another. The free and philoſophical 
pnverſation which the confidence of friendſhip 
ſpires and warrants, is but ill ſupplied at his ſupper 
y the reading of Homer. Horace took care not to 
get, in his charming picture of an entertainment 
ſtant and uncertain, thoſe amiable feelings with 
hich the near reality of a ſimilar repaſt does not 
ſpire Juvenal. Here, however, I would make a 
ſtinction between this ſatiriſt and Boileau. Neither 
them were endowed with tenderneſs of ſentiment. 
ut this defect in Boileau proceeded from a coldneſs 
heart and fancy, which rendered him but little 
ſceptible of any paſſion whatever. Juvenabs heart 
fancy were both of them ardent; but their warmth 
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_ exhauſted itſelf in paſſions ſtrong, dark, and eleyyw 
not in affections which are amiable and tender, 
September 4. JI did nothing but finiſh the tel 
Satire of Juvenal, v. 100—130, the end. Th 
performance ſhows the author's genius for ſatire, h 
alſo that it was the only kind of genius with which 
was endowed. In this piece, he certainly did no 
firſt intend writing a ſatire, but only to congratul 
one of his friends, who had been ſaved fron 
dreadful ſhipwreck. After employing, on this ſubj 
two thirds of the poem, he is at once diverted in 
it, by recollecting that his friend, for whoſe ſafetyh 
is to offer ſo many ſacrifices, has three children, Th 
conduct in himſelf ſtrikes him as totally oppoſite 
that of the ze/tament - hunters, with whom Rai 
abounded,and whoſe attentions were ſolely beſtoye 
on rich people who were childleſs. He forgets h 
friend, for the pleaſure of expoſing thoſe ka 
The lively picture which he draws of them, if 
ſuperior to his deſcription of the tempeſt, which] 
tedious, languid, confuſed, diſgraced by declamatin 
and even by puerility. 
I finiſhed the ſeventeenth volume of the Bibliothi 
Raiſonnee. It contains the ſecond and third exiradtjn 
Father Paul's Council of Trent, tranſlated by Fut 
Courayer. It ſhould ſeem as if the ſoul of the illuſtro 
Servite animated the regular Canon: the ſametalenh 
virtues, and even weakneſſes, are common to bot 
This work is a beautiful monument of the hiſtoryt 
religion, the moſt curious part of the hiſtory of 
human mind, for thoſe who can ſoar above 
prejudices of ſects and * De verbis ambigul 
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deitzio. A good deſign, ill executed. 4A Diſſertation 
1 Suicide, by Robeck. The author threw himſelf into 
e Elbe. It is impoſſible to doubt his ſincerity, which 
ar ſurpaſſed bis underſtanding. 

September 5, ] — I wrote above a page of my 
ollection, and read the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, 
onſiſting of 249 verſes. | 

6. ]— I read a ſecond time, the thirteenth Satire of 
avenal, and the fourteenth, conſiſting of 331 verſes, 
or the firſt time. In the firſt, the poet offers conſola- 
jon to a friend, who had been defrauded of ten 
houſand ſeſterces, by a knave, who denied the 
Jepoſit of that ſum. In this ſatire, a divine might 
Ind new proofs of the uncertainty of the Pagans 
eſpecting a Providence and a future ſtate. The poet 
peaks almoſt divinely of the torments of a guilty 
onſcience; of its horrid remorſe for having violated 
he laws of juſtice; and of the dreadful ſufferings of 
im who bears his puniſhment always in his own 
Peart. His dreams appal him with the moſt frightful 
mages; and the pain of every calamity that befals 
um, is heightened by his regarding it as a puniſhment. 
ut he does not decide whether theſe terrors reſt on 
ny ſolid foundation. Wickedneſs and miſery are 
located in the fancy; but does reaſon prove that 
here is a neceſſary connexion between them? Juvenal 
loes not conſider this queſtion, any more than the 
uniſhments of the wicked in another life. He mentions 
his but once, and then contemptuouſly. Having 
xhauſted his whole eloquence in deſcribing the 
unſhments of vice, he thinks none ſo powerful and 
ficacious as that inflicted by the magiſtrates, with 
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which he concludes. Yet Juvenal had never imbibe 
the impious philoſophy of the Greeks; he was ang 
Roman, who hearkened to Cato rather than | 
Chryſippus; and who ſincerely venerated 
divinity, though he was inclined to laugh at the 
polytheiſm of his fellow- citizens. 
September 7. ] — | finiſhed the eighteenth volumed 
the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains the letter 
Leibnitz. This univerſal genius here appears x 
theologian. As a philoſopher, could Leibnitz re. 
hope that an union might be effected among religion 
Vite Servii Sulpicii & P. Alpheni. The life of the fil 
of theſe lawyers is as intereſting, as that of the _ 
4 is the reverſe. It is written by Everard Otto. Hei 
| Opuſcula. Among theſe diſſertations, that concerainy 
the dreſs of the firſt Chriſtians is learned and curiou 
Catonis Diſticha. After having read the proofs brougli 

by M. Carnegzieter, it is impoſſible to doubt tha 
Dionyſius Cato was a Pagan who lived before the 

of Conſtantine. It was not neceſſary , ſurely, to 
* a Chriſtian, to be able to retail in the loweſt ſilt 
maxims of the plaineſt common ſenſe. 
September 8.J -I wrote two pages of my coll 

tion, and read over again the fourteenth Satire 

| Juvenal. v. 1-106. 

9. ] — The firſt volume of ze Letters of Ban 

Bielfeld having accidentally fallen into my hand 
engaged and amuſed me. I was pleaſed with! 
deſcription of Berlin , Potſdam, and Hanover. 

life led by the King of Pruſſia, in his retreat, is wt 
ſketched. We behold the morning of a beautiful dy 

but as there are no preſages of the tempeſt, 
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Qure is a little too flattering. As to Homer and 
gland, the Baron is juſt as well acquainted with 
e one as With the other. 
12.) — I finiſhed the nineteenth volume of the 
ibliotheque Raiſonnee: it contains the fourteenth and 
extract from Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of 
rent, tranſlated by Courayer. The refined policy of 
+ Houſe of Auſtria has always known how to avail 
ſelf of that ſuperſtition of which other nations have 
en the victims. Auſtria, in particular, rejected the 
thority of the Council of Trent, which ſhe had 
peared to admit moſt reſpectfully. Cefar's Com- 
ntaries, by Oudendorp : a good and bulky edition. 
houghts and Theological Diſſertations, by Alphonſo. 
urretin: a weak reaſoner, but a good writer. The 
iracles of Abbe Paris, by Montgeron. This fanaticiſm 
the Janſeniſts is one of thoſe epidemic maladies of 
e human mind, which-deſerves much attention. ' : 
September 16. J — I had a little neglected Juvenal. 
0-day I read, for the ſecond time, the fourteenth 
tire, v. 106—331, the end; and, for the firſt time, 
e fifteenth Satire, v. 1—174. There are ſatires more 
reeable than the fourteenth ; there are others in 
hich the poet takes a loftier flight; but there are 
ne 1n Which he ſo much diſplays his genius for 
hiloſophy, the art of connecting his ideas, his 
eciion, and brevity. His brevity reſembles not 
gat ſo common among writers of the preſent age, 
ho often ſtrangle a thought in hopes of ſtrengthen- 
git; and who applaud their own ſkill, when they 
we ſhown to us, in a few abſurd words „the fourth 
it of an idea: it is the brevity. of Tacitus and 
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Monteſquieu, which, after retrenching whatever 
ſuperfluous or unneceſſary, includes the Princip 
thought in a preciſe and vigorous expreſſion. By 
ſelecting the moſt characteriſtic circumſtancy, 
the poet ſets before your eyes, in five line 
(v. 166—171, ) the;ſimplicity of the ancient Romay 
their love of labor, their domeſtic happineſs, th 
fruitfulneſs of their wives, their ſober diet, and thei 
averſion to being ſerved by a multitude of foreigy 
flaves. Throughout the whole of this ſatire, the 
texture is ſkilſully combined; the thoughts eithe 
riſing immediately the one from the other, or the 
tranſitions being ſo natural, that they are almof 
imperceptible. How juſtly and artfully. does the pos 
deſcribe the progreſs of avarice in the human hear! 
tracing it from its origin, in ſordid parſimony, u 
mean contrivances for gain; and from thence ty 
injuſtice, violence, and the greateſt crimes. Thy 
father who firſt inſpired into his ſon this miſerabl 
paſſion, vainly ſtruggles to check his flagitiog 
career; and after being long the aſtoniſhed ſpectator 
of his crimes, ſometimes becomes their victim, 


Trepidumque Magiftrum 
In cavea magno fremiti, lev tollet alumius; 


is an image equally bold and impreſſi ve. This maſti 
of the lion had exaſperated his natural ferocity, 1 
order to render him more deſerving the attention d 
the amphitheatre. / 

September 17 ] I read the fiſteenth Satire of Juveniy 
V. 1—174, the ſecond time; and alſo read tit 
ſixteenth and laſt Satire. In the firſt of theſe Juyeni 
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reſſes, undiſguiſed , his hatred againſt the 
yptian nation and religion. This does not at all 
priſeme. As a man of good ſenſe, Juvenal deſpiſed 
abſurdities of this worſhip; he ſaw how much 
introduction into Rome had corrupted the morals 
his fellow-citizens; and perceived that thoſe 
wded aſſemblies, in which the diſtinctions of age, 
, and ſex were concealed and confounded, under 
veil of night and myſtery , opened a door to the 
ſt abominable debauchery , at the ſame time that 
Egyptian prophets and fortune - tellers taught 
men and children to calculate, and ſometimes to 
ten, the deaths of their fathers and huſbands. His 
n baniſhment into a country which was the object 
his contempt or deteſtation, naturally ſharpened 


88S animoſity, and carried his reſentment to the 
oWnoſt pitch. I only wiſh that he had reſtrained it 
cia the bounds of juſtice. In a tumult excited by 
Ne 


perſtition, the Egyptians devoured the fleſh of one 
their fallen enemies. From this horrid action it was 
t fair to conclude, that the Egyptians equalled in 
barity the Cyclops and the Leſtrigons. The 
enchtreatedwith equal brutality Marecbald'Ancre, 
dthe Dutch Penſionary de Witt. The fixed and 
ma nent character of a people, ought never to be 
erred from moments of madneſs and fury. The 
et alſo too much indulges his talent for declama- 
dn. Inſtead of aggravating the crime of the 
yptians, he in reality leſſens it by his unſeaſonable 
alonings, his example of the Vaſcones, &c. He who 
ates the principles of Zeno may be worthy of 
ane; but the monſter who inſults the dictates of 
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nature can alone excite horror. The genius of a 
poet is clearly diſplayed in the witty deſcription MF 
the worſhip which the Egyptians paid to anima 
in the origin of ſociety , founded on thoſe Princig 
of bedevolence, which are implanted by nature int 
heart of man only ?; and in that dreadful, thou 
beautiful picture of the ferocity of an Egyptian [ 
The fixteenth Satire is not clearly proved toi 
Juvenal's. It is written weakly, and negligeni 
but I think we may recogniſe the maſter's had 
v. 55. This ſatire, however, is of conſideni 
importance in hiſtory. It has not been ſufficiei 
remarked to what extent the privileges of ſoldi 
were carried under the emperors. In moments 
ſedition, it was manifeſt, they overturned th 
thrones; but it was not known that in time of pt 
they ſhared their ſovereignty. I know not of a bol 
enterpriſe, in any ſmall portion of a communiy 
than that of withdrawing itſelf from the juriſdidh 
of the ordinary magiſtrates, and inſiſting that 
differences, even with the other claſſes of citize 
ſhould be decided by its own judges. The cle 
obtained theſe privileges in the dark ages; butſi 
pretenſions ſeem to have been more excuſable i 
body, which was believed to poſſeſs all the vin 
and which really poſſeſſed all the learning of thetic 
than they could poſſibly be in the Roman ſoldi 
whoſe ignorance, groſſneſs of manners, delpd 
and military maxims, removed them to fo gi 
diſtance from the character belonging to a judge 
I finiſhed Juvenal, whom I regret not being lf 
acquainted wath ; and e in future , will bed 
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my ſavorite authors. Having written my obſerva - 
dus on bim, as they occurred in reading his Satires, 
zve but little to add on the ſubject; and ſhall 
nine my ſelf to two remarks: the firſt, as to the 
ein which he lived; the ſecond, concerning his 
fication. 1ſt , There is not any Latin poet con- 
ning whom we have ſo little information; whether 
m pride or modeſty, he has neglected to tell us 


life, None of his works were written in comme- 
ration of any great event, which might have 
ertained their date. It ſeems as if he had taken a 
alure in perplexing us, by often ſpeaking of many 
ſons as his» contemporaries who lived at very, 
erent periods of time. There remain but a few 
rds of an old life of Juvenal', written by an 
nown author; which life augments our uncer- 
ty, by its oppoſition to the cleareſt inferences 
1 the poet's own works. According to that 
grapher and his ſcholiaſt, Juvenal lived under 
o, who baniſhed him to Egypt, were he died 
n afterwards. Yet it is certain that he ſurvived 
itian;) that he witneſſed the condemnation of 
rius Priſcus; that Martial, who did not retire 
dSpain until the reign of Trajan, left him at Rome; 
from the date of a conſulſhip, there is reaſon to 
ect, that he was in Egypt in the third year of the 
n of Adrian. All the eras perfectly correſpond 


our poet was baniſhed by the laſt named emperor. 
e time ago, Iread Dod well's work, the Quinti- 
Anais. ! have not the book at hand, and cannot 
ol, VI. 1 


her the time of his birth, or the circumſtances of 


h the ſyſtem of the learned Dodwell, who thinks 
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recolle& the proofs which he brings; 'butI can6 
ſeveral probabilities tending to ſupport his opini 
2. Juvenal's verſification appears to me to be ſuper 
to that of moſt of the Latin poets. Managed by bu 
the Roman language loſes all its roughneſs. His ver 
are flowing, harmonious, and animated; althoyg 
he never ſacrifices. the ſenſe to the ſound. 1 ſhoul 
fancy that the lines flowed ſpontaneouſly from h 
pen, did I not perceive, amidſt a multitude of fin 
ones, ſome few that are diſguſting , by their rudend 
or their languor. To have allowed them to g 
uncorrected , a poet muſt have been extreme 
inattentive to his verſification ; ſince they might ha 
been mended ſo eaſily. I remark alſo, that his poet 
is more ſparing of ornament in his laſt ſatires, Ii 
are placed in chronological order, this differencem 
be eaſily accounted for. | 
As the Satire of Sulpitia, on the baniſhment ofth 
philoſophers, is printed with the Satires of Juyen 
I had an inclination to examane it ; and thereforere 
it twice over, v. 1-70. The praiſes beſtowed! 
Martial had prepoſſeſſed me in favor of this lady; bi 
in my opinion, thoſe praiſes were not her due. 
genius, perhaps, was too feeble to ſupport her 
this lofty flight; but was better adapted to ſubje 
that required only taſte, ſpirit , and ſenſibility. I 
epigrammatiſt, perhaps, had as little delicacyinl 
praiſe as in his ſatire; and was careleſsly prodigi 
his flattery to a woman of faſhion , whoſe houſey 
the reſort of men of letters. 1. The work is with 
method or plan; and the beauty of the ſubjed 
deſtroyed by her manner of treating it. Inſtead 
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\menting that the throne of ignorance ſhould be 
ſablilned on the ruias of philoſophy and the arts, 
wenty-three lines of a poem conſiſting of ſeventy , 
e conſumed in an invocation and concluſion, which 
norm us of nothing, except that Sulpitia was a 
oman of great vanity and affectation: and were it nor 
or eight verſes caſually inſerted in the middle of the 
tire", I ſhould not be able to gueſs its ſubject, as 
ſtill am at a loſs to diſcover the meaning and uſe of 
bedigreſſion, where ſhe examines whether proſperity 
radverſity were moſt uſeful to the republic. 2. As to 
e ſtyle and poetry, it is the misfortune of Sulpitia , 
at ſhe has not left room for criticiſing faults, that 
oceed from genius or fancy. Her work is charac- 
ized by coldneſs, hardneſs, poverty of invention, 
deneſs of harmony, and a verſification that gratifies 
either the ear nor the mind. 3. Women have been 
cuſed of want of preciſion. In this reſpect Sulpitia 
des not belie her ſex. Without mentioning that ſhe 
nfounds ſcience with wiſdom, as if thoſe two things. 
d never been diſtinguiſhed, I ſhall only give an 
ample of the moſt incongruous and abſurd ſimile 
at lever remember to have met with. The philoſo- 
ers baniſhed by Domitian are compared with the 
auls expelled by Camillus. It is needleſs to point 
t the abſurdity of comparing à body of men of 
ters with a nation of barbarians, and a legal baniſh= 
nt with the defeat of an army; and Sulpitia ought 
tave remembered that the Gauls had burnt the 
, beſieged the capitol, and that their conqueror, 
millus, merited the title of ſecond founder of 
me, 4. Juſtice, however; muſt be done to Sulpitia. 
FS | 
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Her ſatire is adorned by one ſtriking image. Rong 
after all her victories, is repreſented under the fu 
of the wreſtler Milo, who remained alone in the li 
vainly expecting an antagoniſt, This image is hapyi 
conceived; and clearly, though not forcibly,expreſly 
4 September 7.] — I this day began the deſcriptiong 
ancient Rome, by Fabiano. Nardint , tranſlated in 
Latin by Tollius, and inſerted in the fourth. volume i 
Grevius's Roman Antiquities , which Mr Pavilliar 
borrowed for me from the public library of Gene 
This work is much valued by the learned; thoug 
] perceive that the Abbe Lenglet de Freſn 
ſpeaks lightly of its tranſlation. I read L i, CU 
P. 881—897. Nardini vindicates the account cot 
monly given of the origin of Rome, by argument 
very generally known. This is the ſubject of the fir 
chapter. The ſecond is very intereſting, ſince 
examines the extent of the firſt city, built 
Romulus, which comprehended only the Palaty 
Mount; and when the Sabines, took the capitol, th 
meant the citadel. 
September 18.]— I read Nardini, L i. C. ui, in, 
vi, vii, vii, iz, æ. p. 897 —945, which terminates i 
firſt book. A variety of ſubjects are treated wi 
great learning, conſiderable judgment, anda mia 
accuracy; which is commonly inſtructive, but ſom 
times tireſome. Having finiſhed his deſcription! 
the city built by Romulus, he examines the addi 
made to it by Tatius, the ally of that king, ond Fant 
Capitoline Hill; and then proceeds to conſidert 
form given to it by Servius Tullius, (the leaf 
brated, but perhaps the greateſt of all its legal. 
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na the wall which boundef the extent of Rome to 
e reign of Aurelian This wall he traces with 
eat attention, directed by an exact local knowledge. 
; reſults from the whole of his obſervations, that 
he circuit of ancient Rome was ſcarcely ſo conſider- 
ble as that of the modern: a fact which totally 
werturns the ſyſtems of Lipſius and Voſſius. Nardini 
very happy in explaining the famous paſſage of 
liny, which treats of the twelve gates; and which 
ught not to be reckoned more, ſince we learn from 
wo paſſages of Cicero and Livy, that ſeveral of 
Roman gates had two arches, called Jani; which 
Nee ſtill diſtinguiſhable on ancient monuments. 
ardini is not equally ſucceſsful in explaining \the 
Pomerium. In ſpite of all his hypotbeſes , there are 
l three propoſitions on this ſubject, which reſt 
"equally good authority, and are yet contradictory 
o each other. 1. That the Pomerium was a conſe. 
nted flip of ground on both ſides of the walls. 
. That che walls of Rome had the ſame extent from 
ervius Tullius to Aurelian. 3. That Sy lla, Julius 
klar, and the emperor Claudius, extended the 
omerium, 


| this day finiſhed the twentieth volume of the Biblio. 
eque Raiſonnee ; which contains the tranſlation of 
Viodorus Siculus, by the Abbe Terafſon. It is remarks 
ble that a man, who deſpiſed the fineſt writers of 
iquity, ſhould have condeſcended to become the 

ran{lator of a hiſtorian, whoſe accidental utility far 

urpaſſes his real merit. Though this tranſlation. be 

leemed , the critic here expoſes many of its errors. 

" editions of Titus Livius, with his ſupplements ; 
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one by Drakenborch, and the other by Crevier, In th, 
' firſt, the text of Livy is buried under a weight ofths 
commentaries, good or bad, that have been writteg 
on that author. The ſecond contains a ſenſiblelif 
of the hiſtorian, a judicious ſelection of the bel 
remarks on his work, and diſplays as much intel 
ligence as taſte on the part of the editor. He includes 
the firſt fifteen books, together with his on pole 
gomena, in 828 pages; whereas the Dutch editgr 
beſtows 2159 pages on the firſt nineteen books, an 
notis variorum. The latter edition, however, may 
be conſidered as a good repertory. Syntagma Dj, 
ſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſi zaflicam pertinentium a 
Moſhemio. His eccleſiaſtical diſſertations ſeem to n 
to have more merit than his theological ones. Tis 
Truth of the Miracles of Mr. Paris; ſecond andthinl 
Extract. The journaliſt carefully ſifts the cure d 
young Alphonſo of Palacios: if none of the miracle 
was better than this, the Jeſuits needed not to ban 
aſcribed them to the devil. La Friponnerie Laiqu, 
Lay Fraud, by Dr. Bentley. An anſwer to the famous 
book of Collins, full of learning and ſcurrility; i 
the latter of which the author is out-dons by his tran 
lator and critic, 
September 19.]—I read Nardini, Li. Cb ij i 
p. 949-961. After fixing the limits of the city, it 
deſcribes the ſeven hills which they included. 
reverſe of this method would perhaps have bes 
more natural. He explains very clearly the differ 
diviſions of the people and of the city, the tribesan 
curiæ of Romulus, the tribes inſtituted by Servi 
the fourteen regions of Auguſtus, and the ſewe 
regions of the firſt popes. I wiſh he had inqui 
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Into the diſtribution of the curie after the reign of 
c-rvius, and determined whether they were again 
divided among the zribes inſtituted by that prince; 
whether the diviſion of the tribes by Romulus con- 
tiued to ſubſiſt merely for the purpoſe of the comitia 
ariata; or whether, after the time of Servius, the 
diviion of the pon by curiæ, had no longer any 
relation to their diviſion by tribes. The latter opt 
nion appears to me the more probable. 

September 20 J — I finiſhed %½e ſecond book of 
Nardini, chapters fourth and fifth. I alſo read the 
third book, C. i, i, iii, io, o, vi, vii. p. 961—100s. 
He 8 of the authors who have given. us 
W deſcriptions of Rome; ſuch as Publius Victor, 
Sextus Rufus, Onuphrius Panvinius, and the 
Notitia Imperii Their chief utility ariſes from their 
having had before their eyes many monuments 
which are now known only by books. Yet not- 
withſtanding this advantage, their deſcriptions are 
lo inſerior in point of accuracy to thoſe of modern 
critics, (Nardini for example,) that the latter are 
continually obliged to correct their miſtakes, to ſupply 
their defects, and ſometimes even to point out their 
contradictions. After theſe preliminary matters, 
Nardini proceeds to deſeribe the fourteen regions of 
the city; treating minutely, in this part of his work, 
thefirſt region, or that of the Porta Capena; and the 
ſecond, or that of the Mons Celius. We may pro- | 
nounce his reſearches in general to be ſucceſsful. By 5 
combining a multitude of paſſages ſcattered in ancient 
authors, both with each other, and with his local 
knowledge of Rome, he is enabled to aſcertain the 
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fituation of the greater part, of its monuments. Hig 
account of the valley of Egeria, which lies on the leſ 
of the Porta Capena, between the Latin and Appia 
ways, illuſtrated. much to my ſatisfaction, ford 
paſſages in Juvenal. He employs the half ofa chapter 
in inveſtigating, the true meaning of the words domy 
and injula and in confuting Lipfius's opinion og 
that ſubject. Grævius is equally diſſatisfied withthe 
explications of Lipſius and his antagoniſt. If chelz 
antiquaries, who were better critics than logicians, 

had been at as much pains to acquire an exact idea of 
their ſubject, as to heap up citations, I am perſuaded 
they would eaſily have perceived, 1. That the 
word 1njula, which in its application to the houſes af 
Rome, was at firſt metaphorical, denoted every 
edifice that was entirely inſulated, and whoſe wall 
were completely. ſeparated from thoſe of the neigh. 
bouring buildings. This primitive ſignification of 
the word is ſupported both by the nature of the thing 
and the authority of Feſtus; and we ought not to 
mix with this eſſential characteriſtic, any acceſſory 
, ideas. 2. Without diſputing that, in the firſt ages 
of Rome, the number of ſuch edifices-was great, we 
may boldly affirm that it. became much greater after 
the conflagration in the reign of Nero; and that in 
the age of Conſtantine, buildings called inſulefilled 
the whole extent of the city, Tacitus informs uso 
a wiſe regulation made by Nero, forbidding the ule 
of walls common to two contiguous houſes, and 
requiring that the walls of each houſe ſhould be 
diſtin and ſeparate from thoſe of the houſes nearel 
to it. Theinſulg cannot be more accurately deſined 
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anby this defcription; and wecannotdoubt whathis' 
de edict was carried into execution, when we read 
\ Publius Victor, that in the fourth century there 
vere 46,000 inſulæ in the capital; and that, with 
he exception of not more than 1800 domus, all the 
Iwellings of Rome were comprebended e e that 
ame. Since the fact is aſcertained, it is our buſineſs 
ot to conteſt, but to explain it. I will not therefore 
ledge that the whole city could not have been re- 
uit agreeably to Nero's edict, becauſe there was 
ya part of it conſumed by the conflagration under 
s reign. As the edict was a wiſe one, ie would 
turally be perpetuated by his ſucceſſors; and in the 
ace of three hundred years from Nero to Victor, 
ere was time for rebuilding the whole city accor- 
ing to the new plan. The unpleaſing effect of ſo 
any ſeparate houſes to the eye, ought not to create 
y difficulty : ſafety is to be preferred to beauty; 
pecially to a beauty dependent on faſhion; ſo that, 
ovided the ſtreets were ſtraight and ſpacious , the 
e would be abundantly gratified. 3. This edict regu- 
ted only the ſituation of houſes, but left their ſize 
{ ſhape to the diſcretion of each proprietor. Nero's 
lace and the houſe of an artificer were equally 
titled to the appellation of inſule, provided they 
d the ſpecific character of ſtanding detached and 
parate from all other buildings. The number of ſuch. 
ale could not be conſiderable. The great form but 
mall proportion of any community ; and the ex- 
aſe, together with the inconvenience and danger, 
tending a ſeparate dwelling, incline me to believe 
it the lower claſſes at Rome were contented with 
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lodgings; which appears really to havè been thees 
both from Juvenal and Martial. The avaricg 
induſtry of man will ſerve better to convince us th 
all the paſſages in ancient authors, that there would] 
a number of builders, who promoted the beauty 
the city and the convenience of its inhabitants, 
erecting large edifices, of which the ſeparate apy 
ments were let to different families. | This pradig 
which became general, greatly extended the ſignl 
cation of the word inſule, by connecting withi 
new meaning. It began -to denote a multitude 
Families living under the ſame roof, and therek 
a houſe hired to the lower claſſes of the people: 
in this ſenſe it is taken by Petronius and the vn 
on the Roman law. 4. From the number of 
inſulæ would it be poſſible to aſcertain that ofthe 
habitants of Rome? Victor and the Notitia I 
fix the former at 46,602. We learn from Juvenaht 
the houſes of the Romans conſiſted commonly 
four ſtories'; and if we ſuppoſe each ſtory ton 
lodged a family of ſix perſons, each of the ij 
would contain twenty-four inhabitants. I 
which were let to hire could not have fewer, and 
palaces of the rich would contain a far greater 
ber. This ſarplus may be divided among the 
inſult not let to hire, but belonging to tholey 
inhabited them: ſo that by multiplying the nu 
of inſulæ hy twenty-four , we ſhall have 1, 118 
for the inhabitants of Rome. I am pleaſed with 
number, which, without paſſing the bound 
credibility, correſponds with the great extent 
city, and with all that we are told of its pop 
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7: It might be clearly proved that Nardini's ſyſtem 
uld give but 360,000 inhabitants to the capital of 
e world; whereas Grævius's hypotheſis would 
guire four or five millions: both which numbers 
m to me highly improbable. 5. As to the 1800 
uſes, domus, which in all the deſcriptions of 
"me are reckoned ſeparately, their name, their 
mbers, and a paſſage of Suetone concur in making 
believe that they were the principal buildings, or 
aces of Rome. I think, however, they need not 
diſtinguiſhed from the inſule; ſince if they are 
oved from this claſs by their greatneſs , they may 
again reduced to it, by their detached ſituation, 
ich was the original and ſpecific meaning of the 
way 8 125 | 
September 22. ] — The ſecond volume of Baron 
lfeld's Letters withdrew my attention from Nar- 
i, I am intereſted in the Baron's character; his 
ters give a lively picture of the German courts. I 
ld have preferred indeed ſome account of the 
aracter and hiſtory of the king of Pruſſia, and the 
pers at Potzdam, to the deſcription of all thoſe 
as and marriages. But fear or diſcretion impoſe 
orous laws on a German author. 

eptember 23.]—I read Nardini, L. iii. the remainder 
(. vii, and C. viit, is, x, zi, æii. p. 1005 - 1039. 
finiſhes the deſcription of the ſecond region, and 
ceeds to that of the third ( Vis and Moneta), which 
alſo concludes ; and then commences the deſcrip- 
of the fourth ( Templum Pacis). As he draws 
to the centre of the city, his materials become 
eabundant, from the greater quantity of ancient 
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monuments in that neighbourhood. He traces 
diſtinctly the Ji Sacra; whoſe fituation, indeed 
is aſcertained by a variety offure limits. This fancd 
ſtreet is bounded, on one fide, by the Fabiana, 
which led to the Roman Forum; and, on the Other, 
It terminates at the Coloſſeum, by which it was ſepy 
rated from the ſtreet called Suburra ; which ſons 
antiquaries vainly endeavoured to place elſewhere; 
but whoſe poſition is fixed by Nardini with mud 
learning and accuracy. The ceremony pradiſed in 
the Hegia, bears, in my opinion, all the marks 
the higheſt antiquity : a people, deſirous of repre 
ſenting the God of War, but who were, incapable 
or un willing to imitate the human figure, and there 
fore adored him under the form of a ſpear ; a hor 
ſacrificed in the field, whoſe bloody head was carrie 
in proceſſion, and fixed to the walhof the Regiaz 
every thing in theſe rites points to a Scythian origin 
and indicates the manners of wandering barbarians 
Even the military ſports of the inhabitants ofthe Nig 
Sacra and Suburra date their origin from a periol 
when ſociety was yet in its infancy. The Via Sac 
leads to the Temple of Peace and the Coloſſeum , tus 
of the fineſt monuments of Rome, which that cy 
owes to the moſt avaricious of its princes. Happy 
the people, whoſe princes, by habitual economy, 
are capable of executing great undertakings ! 
September 24.]—l read Nardini, L. itt. C. 211, al 
xv. end L. iv. C. i. p. 10391125. He continus 
and concludes the deſcription df the fourth region 
and proceeds to the fifth (Eſquilinus), the ſrxth (Al 
S:mita), and the ſeventh (Via Lata). He ſets cle 
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efore our r eyes the infernal action of Tullia. / She 
aſcended the Vicus Cyprius, and had already reached 
be extremity of that ſtreet, where it divides into 
vo branches: that on the right (Clivus Virbius) led 
o the Eſquiline Mount and the palace of Servius 
ullus; that on the left (Vicus Patricius) joined the 
Eſquiline and the Viminal, forming a ſtreet where 
he Patricians lived under the eyes of their king. It 
s here that the bloody body of her father could not 
bop the chariot of Tullia. The horror excited by 
er deed, ſeparated this place from the Vicus Cyprius, 
od gave to it the name of Vicus Sceleratus. In the 
jghth ſatire of the third book of Horace, a difficulty 
occurs reſpecting the. Eſquiline Mount. The gar. 
Jens of Mecznas ſtood on a ground formerly em- 
ployed as a public burying-place. There is not any 
loubt of the fact; but it is uncertain when this 
bange took place. Nardini thinks that it was in 
he reign of Serv ius. But it ſeems to me, that a glance 
this ſatire is ſufficient to ſhow that the paſſage in 
orace is not a cold and far-fetched alluſion to an, 

vent that happened five hundred years before his 
wn time; but that he ſpeaks of a change operated 
nder his own eyes, and by the direction of his 
jatron. But Mount Eſquilin , I ſhall be told, was 
ver ſince the time of Servius within the walls of 
Nome: and can it be believed that ſlaves, ſhould _ 
ave been interred in a city, which ſcarcely granted 
bat honor to emperors ?. I feel the whole weight of 
is objection; yet I would aſk. whether the Eſqui- 
ne. though within the walls, was therefore within 
ie Pomerium ? This cannot be determined. Mount 
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Aventine was within the circuit traced by Seryjy 
and the emperor Claudius ſurrounded it with wal 
fix centuries afterwards. The prohibition of ina 
ring in cities proceeded from the pontifical law; ant 
the college of prieſts regulated, at pleaſure, th 
limits of the Pomerium. This is butan bypotheh 
yet it is the only ſolution I can give of the difficuly 
We ſtill fee on Mount Aventine a triumph 
arch, which a private citizen raiſed in honor 
the emperor Gallienus. The rudeneſs of th 
work is ſurpaſſed by the coarſe flattery ofthe i 
ſcription. A prince, who left his father a priſon 
among the Perſians and the empire a prey toi 
enemies, is extolled for his valor, which was on 
exceeded by his piety. It is allowable to transſon 
the defects of princes into kindred excellencies; t 
call their ambition magnabimity; their - ſeveny 
Juſtice; and their cowardice moderation. Th 
does not offend us, becauſe it is the cuſtom, By 
when Gallienus is flattered for virtues moſt oppoſit 
to his character, we are almoſt tempted to belien 
that, under the flattery , a ſevere ſatire is conceal 
This inſcription is ſtill more impudent than thepd 
ubique, which Mr. Addiſon read on a medal oft 
ſame Gallienus. | * „ 

September 25.] — I read Nardini, I. v. C. i, i 
iii, iv. p. 1125 — 1149. He has now reached tit 
centre of the city or Forum Romanum, whereity 
impoſſible to advance a ſtep without finding ſont 
monument of the religion, greatneſs, or policy a 
Rome; but unfortunately the greater part of tho 
monuments no longer exiſt, except in ancientautho 


They ſpeak of a little chapel dedicated to Concord 
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"I which I ſhall ſay a few ed This 
hapel was the work rather of hatred than of piety ; 
was built by C. Flavius, that ſworn enemy of the 
obles, wich a view to mortify their pride. How 
d be accompliſh this purpoſe ? 1. By performing 
e ceremony of dedication himſelf. The ſenate 
-held with indignation an edile arrogating to him. 
the ſuactions hitherto reſerved for dictators and 
oaluls “ 2. In a manner leſs direct indeed, but ſtill 
ore offenſive, which but few readers have per- 
wed in a paſſage of Pliny **. In the midſt of a 
dition, Flavius vowed to . temple to 
e goddeſs Concord, on condition that ſhe re. eſta- 


iſhed barmony among the different orders of citi · 


ns. The chapel was conſecrated, and the era of 
dedication fixed by an inſcription, at the diſtance 
[104 years from that of the Concord of the capitol **, 
bich had been built by Camiltus, in confoquence 
2 ſimilar vow. It may eaſily be imagined how. 
uch the patricians were mortified at ſeeing this 
ebeian Concord, the work of an edile, ſtanding 
the neighbourbood of the patrician Concord-of 
eir dictator, In this intereſting paſſage, the date 
ly 1s erroneous. The firſt dedication was in the 
ar of Rome 386; the ſecond, in the year 448. Inſtead 
the numbers 104, we mult therefore read 62. 
Ifiniſhed ne twenty-firſt volume of the Bibliotheque 
tiſonnee. It contains 1he panegyric of Alphonſo Turre- 
„ by Mr Vernet ; in which. the beauty of the ſtyle 
ceeds that of the ſubject. This piece owes its 
me to its excellent latinity ; to ideas borrowed from 
gland, and then new on the CY and to a2 


ted, but ill choſen, Letters of. Mr. Mayans , and il 
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e of candor not uſual with theologians of 
age. Its celebrity is now in the wane. Difertat 
of the Academy of Cortona: the ſubjeRs are welles ; 


Life. of Dean Marti prefized 40 Nis Letters, publiſh ö 
by the ſame Mr. Mayans. The barbariſm of the 
country, which theſe two Spaniards continuall 
deplorè, entitles them to an indulgence - of wü 
they ſtand in much need. The Giles Han 
Philoſophy, by Mr. Deflandes : a lively, but li 
performance. Heſiod, by Mr. Robinſon: the prely 
is elaborate. Firſt Extradt from Ar. Weſſeling' , 
courſe.on the famous Inſcription of Berenice, uli 
has ſo much exerciſed the ingenuity of tlie learned, ! 
conſiders: it only in relation to the Jews. _ ; 

September 26.] — I read NMardini, L. v. G, 
vii, viii, iz, a, xi, xi. p. 1149 — 1216. Aſter havid 
exhauſted the ſubject of the Roman Forum, he palk 
to the ſurrounding monuments , - particularly 
Forum of Cæſar, that of Auguſtus, and that of Tray 
A Forum was properly a place adorned dn all bd 
with temples and porticos; but whoſe efſent 
characteriſtic conſiſted in a Baſilica 3* or count} 
juſtice. As the Roman judges anciently Cat un 
the open air, authors have been led to confoundy 
Forum with the Baſilica, and to mention it ſometin 
as an open ſquare, and at other times as a cowl 
| building. Trajan s pillar, which ſtands in the mi 
of his Forum, is a beautiful monument, and hi 
dignified by its deſcription. To preſerve by 
great work the memory of a work ſtill 1 
raiſc a ura. one hundred and twenty · fix ls 0 


— 
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we to celebaty the levelling of a mountain 1 of”. 
goal altitude, is worthy of that ſublime architecture 
hich ſpeaks to the mind as much as to the eyes, 
nd which the Romans underſtood better than any 
ople on earth. In roſſing the Forum of Auguſtus, 
du perceive the terpple of Mars the e Avenger; where, - 
conſequence of ar a8 of that prince, the ſenate, 
ſembled for the purpoſe of decreeing triumphs. 
bis edict, which ſeemed merely a regulation of 
lice, was eſſentially connected with the great 
anges introduced; by Auguſtus, and with his 
hole ſyſtem of policy. The ſenate formerly af- 
bled in the temples of Mars or Bellona, which 
od without the walls; the general nat being 
owed to hold his military rank in the city. But 
hen Auguſtus was inveſted with the extraordinary 
ater of Imperator, this new generalifſimo 
nained for life in the midſt of the Forum, and held 
e ſword wh raiſed over the heads * the ; 
izens. * 8 
80 ptember 27. Tack wad Nardini, Lr. g ai, 
Þ vi. p. 1237 — 1297, which concludes the 
ok ; of which-I found it very difficult to forma 
ud idea. He treats of ſeveral objects, and thoſe 
complicated, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to paint 
min the mind without ſeeing them delineated on 
per. A good topographical chart of the Capitoline 
bunt would have been extremely ufeſul; hut if 
ha chart was made by Nardini , it is here omit- 
by his editor; That of D'Anville exhibits aceu- 
ly the general outline; but does not repreſent 


ticulars, Nardini 8 Ayle, or that of his tranſla- 
ol. VI. "© 


© on: 
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tor, is alſo exceedingly puzzling; and his arrange 
ment faulty in the extreme; ſince the thirteen] 
chapter ſuppoſes the reader acquainted with the 
fourteenth, and the eleventh and twelfth chapte 
cannot be underſtood without a previous acqua 
. tance with the thirteenth. By repeated peruſah 
and attentive meditation, I at length furmount 
theſe obſtacles, which have ſerved perhaps toengra 
more deeply in my mind the image of the Capi 
line Mount. It had two ſummits, quite diſtin 
from each other, though often confounded by i 
. ancients, and miſtaken by the moderns. The ſouthe 
ſummit, which overlooked the Tiber, was almg 
contiguous to the rude Tarpeian rocks, whicha 
now ſcarcely perceptible; and was called 47, 
citadel. The northern ſummit properly formed i 
capitol. It was the ſite of the temple of Jupiter. Th 
valley ſeparating the two mountains was called [ng 
montium , and covered with a thick foreſt; whe 
Romulus eſtabliſhed the famous Aſylum, which \ 
the nurfery of his colony. Afterwards the foreſtdil 
. peared, to make room for magnificent edifice 
The valley and both mountains were incloſed wi 
a ſtrong wall. Three roads led to the capitol fn 
the Forum. 1. The Centum Gradus, which beg 
little beyond the temple of Concord, and termi 
ted at the temple of Juno Monetain the citadel. 2. 
road belonging to the Aſylum, which ww! 
through which conquerors paſſed in triumph. 3.1 
Clivus Capitolinus, whoſe ſituation is leſs Mun 
determined than that of the two others. Aﬀerc 
fully weighing the arguments of Marlianus 
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ardini, Iam obliged to ſay, that neither party 
apports his opinion with much force. I adopt, 
Lowever , that of the former; if one of the roads had 
te name of Clivus Capitolinus, it is natural to think 
that it led to the capitol, properly ſo called; and on 
his ſuppoſition each ſummit muſt have had its parti - 
ularroad , beſides that common to both. 
| September 28.] —I read Nardini, L. vi. C. i, ii, 
i, i, v, vi, vu, vill. p. 1237 — 1297. Having 
Jeſcribed the eighth region, comprehending the 
Forum and the Capitol, he proceeds through the 
Porta Carmentalis , to examine the ninth ; or Campus 
Martius, which was without the city till incloſed by 
zurelian's wall. The Romans, aſter expelling the, 
Tarquins, conſecrated to Mars a field which had 
elonged to that family; and which afterwards 
erved for the place of military exerciſes, and the 
ſſemblies of the people. The legacy of Tarutia, 
onſiſting of a field between the Campus Martius 
nd the Tiber, and that of Flaminius, conſiſting of 
dmemeadows beyond the Porta Carmentalis, ſpeed- 
y enlarged the bounds of the public property; 
hich ſtill continued a bare and ſmooth plain, except 
dat the ſight was interrupted. by an ancient priſon; 
y a temple of Bellona , built in the year of Rome 
57; and by the Equiria and Septa, which reſem- 
ed rather incloſures for ſheep than public edifices. 
the changes which the Campus Martius gradually 
derwent, we may diſtinguiſh three principal 
s. 1. Towards the year of Rome 535, and a little 
fore the ſecond Punic war, the ſame Flaminius, 
bo afterwards periſhed in the battle near the lake 
| K 2 


* 
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Thrayſmenus , built a circus on the ground vie 
| had formerly belonged to his anceſtors. This cyl 
was ſoon ſurrounded by the temple of Here : 
Muſagetes, by that of Juno, and by the portico d 
Octavius, &c. and a ſmall fuburb began to be bu 
without the Porta Carmentalis, towards the middt 
of the ſeventh century of Rome. 2. Towards th 
end of that century, the great Pompey, at hisrewn 
from his eaſtern conqueſts, ſpoliis orientis onuſty 
wiſhed to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome public edificg 
but there not being room within the walls, hee 
tended the bounds of this ſuburb towards the Cy 
pus Martius; and built there his magnificent thea 

the firſt that had been ſeen at Rome. This theaty 
was ſurrounded by a temple of Venus, a curia, 
portico , a fine garden, and a temple conſecrated) 
the fortune of the knights. 3 Amidſt his other? 
deſigns for embelliſhing the city, Auguſtus ade 
forget the Campus Martius. He adorned it \ 
beautiful buildings, and encouraged the dl 
Rome to follow his example. None imitated hi 
more eagerly than his ſon in law Agrippa, of who 
magnificence the Septa, baths , gardens, lake 
baſon, and above all the pantheon, were con 
cuous proofs. In the time of Strabo , the ſuburd( 
the Campus Martius was but little P to ll 
city itſelf. Its populouſneſs , however, was ne 
proportional to its extent; the public gardens oa ' 
pied much ground; and there was ſtill left an ea 
ſpace for the military exerciſes | of the Roman you 
As early as the time of Cicero **, there was menti 
of taking the Campus Martius within the walls, 
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might be filled with buildings, while a field be a 
aging to the Vatican ſhould be ſer apart for the 
urpoſes in which the Field of Mars had. formerly 
en employed. But this project was never carried 
to execution. How many reflections does this 
jght ſketch naturally excite ! That people of kings, 
ho ſo well deſerve this appellation, enjoyed col- | 
Qively all the rights of ſovereignty, and all the 
leaſures' of grandeur; a citizen never ſtirred from 
z houſe , but he walked undera beautiful portico 
took his ſeat with 80,000 of his countrymen in a 
zenificent theatre, which exhibited the greateſt 
riofities on earth; or repoſed himſelf in thoſe 
eme, or baths, in which were utſſited all the plea-. 
res of the mind and ſenſes , with the pomp befit- 
ps the greateſt monarchs. Ambitious generals 
viſhed their wealth on the people, firſt to obtain 
eſerment, and afrerwards to make them forget that 
had been beſtowed. But it will always be matter 
ſurpriſe, how the grandees of Rome, a Pompey 
an Agrippa, could fo eaſily accompliſh ſuch yaſt 
dertakings. What ſources could ſupply their ex- 
ordinary expenſes? War and the Provinces. 
principled generals robbed the ſubjects of the ſtate, 
ole who had any remains of virtue, were fatisfied 
th plundering the public enemy. What vaſt wealth 
is neceſſary for ſupporting the magnificence of 
dmpey.! Yet the moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, 
which he was honorably diſtinguiſhed from other 
nerals, was praiſed publicly in the preſence of the 
dman people. His triumph di played i in the ſtreets 
Rome the wealth of the * eaſt; I 
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during the ages when the army really beloaxat 
the republic, that wealth would have increaſed 
treaſury of the ſtate ; but the generals had been og 
accuſtomed to appropriate the ſpoils of war, ui 
to expect gratitude from the people , for the oft 
tious employment of the people's riches. Thecitizg 
muſt have felt indignation againſt the pride of Luc 
Jus, when they beheld that ſelfiſh voluptuary makin 
houſes and gardens which bade defiance to the ch 
ments, and brought together the ſeaſons, witha 
raiſing a ſingle monument for the honor of the gol 
or the accommodation of his fellow. citizens. Amo 
the works of Agrippa, there is one which ſhi 
how much that virtuous citizen ſtill loved i 
republic, and how honeſtly he ſerved a maſter, q 
_ whoſeartfu] policy his own ſimplicity was the du 
This work is the Sepia. A man who adorned d 
place of aſſembly for the Roman people, muſth; 
been ignorant that Auguſtus was gradually unde 
mining their authority, and bringing their aſſembi 
into ſuch contempt , that his ſucceſſor could witho 
fear totally aboliſh them. 

I finiſhed the twenty-ſecond volume of the Biblio 
que Raiſannee, I find the ſecond extract of Weſſeln 
{reatiſe on the famous paſſage of Vitor Tunnunenſ 
of which Infidels have ſo much availed themſein 
He beats all their works in pieces, and far moret 
fectually than Bentley. Foſter's Sermons: alm 
moderate and judicious. A work on Foreign Sei 
by Mr. Bochat. Were reaſon convinced, yet 
heart would always rebel againſt this barban 
cuſtom of the Swils : but reaſon is far from de 
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convinced of the utility. of this practice. Marii's 
ters , ſecond extract. Mr. Marti is merely a ſcholar 
# the fifteenth century, and ſtill at the dawn of 
cience : much ill choſen erudition, a profound vene- 
tion for the ancients , and that ſervile imitation 
if their manners , Which is its ſureſt mark. Many 
geligus left imperfect for want of aſſiſtance; and 
pany obſervations z' good and bad, but already 
ade in all the countries of Europe. 7 he Learning 
the Apoſtles : a very curious performance, by 
Mr. Lami of Florence. The Hiſtory of Ancient Trea- 
lies, by Barbeyrac : accurate and uſeful. The Natural 
Hiſtory of Languedoc , by Mr. Aftruc: curious and 
well written. The firſt extract contains the article 
geography, which is his firſt claſs; where he enters 
into a very intereſting account of the Narbonneſe 
province ; of Septimania, of which he gives a very 
forced etymology; and eſpecially of the ancient 
authors who ſpeak of Languedoc. 

September 29.] — read Nardini, L. vi. C. ir, x, 
ri, Xt, xi, iv, Iv. p. 1297 — 1347. He deſcribes 
he remainder of the ninth Tegion, the moſtexten- 
five, and alſo one of the moſt ornamented of the 
rhole city. From thence he proceeds to the tenth, 
ons Palatinz's ; ſmall in itſelf, but famous both as 
he cradle of the nation and the ſeat of its empire. 
\uguſtus fixed his reſidence there, in the houſe of 
the orator Hortenſius, affecting the modeſty of a 
zen, rather than the magniticence of a prince. 

iberius enlarged this reſidence on the ſide next to 
he Forum; and Caius extended it to the temple of 
ator, Nero ſeemed to wiſh comprehending in it 
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the whole city. He n che mount Palatin 
with buildings that reached to the circus; and, 9 
the other ſide, filled with edifices the plain bounds 
by the N n „the Eſquiline, and mount Cæliu 
even to the neighbourhood of Mecenas's gardem 
The aſcent to his palace, the Domus Aurea, d 
through the Via Sacra, in the middle of which Ne 0 
Rood the Veſtibulum, or great court, which, 
afterwards the ſite of the Temple of Peace. Fark 
on ſtood the great hall, or Atrium, which led tohy 
gardens, immenſe porticos, and the. lake or pod 
which afterwards became the ſite of Titus's amphj 
theatre. Veſpaſian deſtroyed the greatelt part of tho 
buildings, and confined his palace to the Palati 
Mount, the greater part of which he continued u 
occupy. Domitian added many embelliſhment, 
which were increaſed by almoſt all his ſucceſſor, 
until the Palatine palace, being forſaken by the ens 
perors, periſhed of decay, in the reign bf Theodorig 
The Farneſe palace now ſtands on its ruins, The 
imperial reſidence aſtoniſhed every beholder by it 
vaſt extent, the magnificence of its furniture, the 
richneſs of its ornaments, and the multitude of it 
temples ; from which laſt it derived an auguſt and 
ſacred appearance. I think it doubtful , whethe 
the elegance of the architeQure correſponded toal 
this grandeur.. Since it was the work of fifty ſucce 
ſive princes, it muſt have been built without aj 
fixed plan, and therefore deficient in the principal 
merit of proportion and harmony. Unfortunate) 
too, it muſt have loſt in point of taſte, in prope 
tion as it gained in magnificence. Simplicity wi 
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aim of Auguſtus, in an age when art flouriſhed ; 
d ornaments were added by the feeble and languiſh- 3 
gtaſte of his ſucceſſors. This palace, therefore, 2 
never been numbered among the beautiful edi- 
es of Rome. | 
September 30. — I read Nardini, T. vii. Ci, it, 
io, v, vi, vil, vill, iz. p. 1347 — 1402. He 
(cribes the clas region, or Circus Maximus ; 
twelfth, or Piſcina Publica; and the thirteenth, 
Mons Aventinus. He enters into many particulars 
ncerning the circus , the largeſt perhaps ofall the 
ces deſtined for che exhibition of ſhows. Tar- 
inius Priſcus , by whom it was built, ſeems not 
have adapted it to the ſmallneſs of the Rate in his 
n time, but to the greatneſs which fortune had 
tore for Rome. Every particular tends to con- 
ce us, that the circus was fitted for containing a 
number of people. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
s, 150,000; Pliny, 260,000; Victor, 380,000; 
modern Victory 385,000; and the Notitia Imperii, 
ooo. In this great diverſity of authorities, how 
cht we to form our judgment? By conſulting facts, 
es, and experience. We know the ſituation 
che bounds of the circus. They always remained 
ſame ; and the alterations which took place, 
arded only the interior arrangement of the edifice, 
ethoſe who have examined its ruins, are ſcarcely 
to trace the three ſtadia and a half in 3 
ch were aſſigned to it by the firſt founder 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus gives it four Jugera; or 
Roman feet in breadth; Pliny makes it three 
a long, and one amm or 625 Roman feet, 
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broad. This apparent contradiction Nardinicy 
ders as a ſource of much information **, Accor 
to his explanation, Dionyſus ſpoke of the eng 
circumference, and Pliny of the interior. Thein 
mediate buildings exhauſted the difference; ant 
theſe were filled with ſpectators, their extent i 
object of importance. To find their breadth, 
have only to ſubtract 625 feet from 690; the remain 
is 335 feet; the half of which, 168 feet, multi 
by three ſtadia, 1875 feet, will give the ſpace allot 
for the ſpectators on both ſides. The covered 
ings, which formed the exterior circumferen 
were made of wood, two ſtories high, and 
- rounded by a portico. The ſeats were of ſu 
and arranged like thoſe of the amphitheatre, ( 
cending on all ſides from the covered building to 
Euripus and the Arena. The exterior porticon 
have been double: it therefore occupied thirtyk 
Of the 138 which remain, I would allow 48 fort 
covered ſeats, and yo for thoſe of ſtone. EN 
thing conſidered, this proportion appears to mel 
moſt probable; although the 138 feet may be ot 
wile diſtributed without injuring our calculati 
When we reflect on the ſmallneſs of the Romanlod 
and the great attention beſtowed in procuring e 
ſort of conveniency for the ſpectators, leſs than! 
feet and a half can ſcarcely be allowed fort 
perſon , and three feet in depth for the benches 
well as for the intervals between them. Thiel 
bench then, extending three ſtadia, contal 
750 perſons, fiace the ſtone-ſeats roſe to the ha 
of 90 feet. The ſpectators aſcended by thirty ik 
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hich ſerved alſo for ſeats. They comma 22,500 
ſons. Each ſtory of the covered buildings, being ; 
the ſame length, divided the 4s feet which it 
cupied into fixteen benches; the two ſtories, 
mprehendivg thirty-two benches, therefore, con- 
ined 24,000 perſons ; the whole ſpeators fad 
either fide amounted to 46,500; and the total, on 
th ſides together, to 93,000, There ſtill remains 
je of the ends of the circus , for the other was 
cupied by the Carceres, It was as long as the 
cus was broad; that is, a ſtadium, or 628 feet; 
that if we allow to it the fame depth as to the ides, 
d calculate on the ſame principles , it mult vn th 
ntained 15.500, or a third part of thoſe containe 

each of the ſides. This number, added to 93,000, 
ves 108,500 for the whole ſpectators ſeated in the 
cus. It may well be imagined, that at the great 
mes, the paſſionate love for thoſe amuſements 
ould crowd the porticos with ſpectators, who 
rificed their eaſe to their curioſity. But I think 
ey could not well exceed 40 or 50,000. More 
e not required for completing the number of 
0,000, aſſigned by Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus. To 
plain the prodigious multitude mentioned by the 
o Vidtors **, and the Notitia Imperit , I require 
tone ſuppoſition , which is, that thoſe writers of 
e Lower Empire bad but little judgment, and till 
Staſte. Thoſe who are beſt acquainted with them 
ll not diſpute the point. Compilers of their claſs 
ight miſtake for hiſtoric truth a Hetical licence, 
the exaggeration of a flattering inſcription. When 
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Juvenal, giving way to the warmth of his indgnig 
| Cries out | 


, j 


Totam hodie Romam cle capit; 


when an inſcription in honor of Trajan ſays, thi 
this prince rendered the circus capable of containin 
the whole people of Rome, theſe abridgers might 
explain ſuch paſſages literally, and thus expreſs the 
number of ſpectators in the circus by that of Rom 
citizens. If we conſider the paſſage of the ancie 
Victar, the leaſt erroneous of the three, and addy 
the number mentioned in it, that of the Rom 
ſlaves, according to the proportion which i 
Athenian ſlaves bore to the citizens, we ſhall fi 
that the whole inhabitants of Rome amounted 
1,140,000. My conjecture is ſtrengthened by obſen 
ing, that this number nearly agrees to that aſcertaine 
by a more exact calculation. But if this explanati 
be rejected, we muſt pronounce that thoſe writ 
have moſt groſsly deceived themſelves. I am um 
ling to ſay as much of Pliny; yet there is no ea 
the naturaliſt declares that he ſpeaks of the circus 
embelliſhed and enlarged by Julius Cæſar. Dionyl 
of Halicarnaſſus was contemparory with the DiQtat 
and publiſhed his work under his ſucceſſor. U 
might cut the Gordian knot by reading 160,000] 51 
| What becomes of the manuſcripts! | | 
October i. J 1 read Nardini, I. vii. C. z,, 
iii. and L. viii C. i, ii, iii. p. 1402 —1446. 
author at length croſſes the Tiber, and examines 
fourteenth and laſt region, called Tran/liberina, i 


* 
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de Mount Vatican, which never was encloſed 
thin the walls of ancient Rome. The eighth book _ 
pins by a general recapitulation of the edifices of 
e city; from thence he proceeds to ſome general 
pics; ſuch as the Tiber and its bridges. I ſhall 
enture to make ſome reflections on the depth of that 
yer. On this ſubje& we can derive nothing from 
perience ; for though we may eaſily meaſure the 
eſent depth of the Tiber, this, will not aſcertain 
hat it was anciently. The ruined edifices which 
ye raiſed the vallies almoſt to the height of the 
untains, muſt have produced a ſimilar change in 
bed of the river. It becomes neceſſary, therefore, 
have recourſe to the ancients; and our difficulty / 
much increaſed by an apparent contradiction 
tween two authorities of the firſt rank. Pliny every 
ere mentions the Tiber as navigable for the largeſt 
ps *. The prodigious veſſel which carried the 
lik of the Vatican from Alexandria to Rome, ſailed 
the Liber as eaſily as it had ſailed down the Nile. 
bo **, on the contrary, aſſures us, that the vaſt 
ps of mud which were waſhed down by the 
rent, and depoſited at the mouth of the river, 
dered it neceſſary ſor large ſhips to unload a part 
heir cargo, before they could arrive at the city. 
his contradiction is as ſtrong as it at firſt fight 
ears, it will be difficult to conceive how ſuch 
rate writers could be deceived in a matter ſo 
erally known; and ſcarcely poſſible to determine 
Ich of the two is chargeable with the fault. The 
rence between them may perhaps be diminiſhed, 
t totally removed, by the following reflections. 
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=). 1. In the narration of Pliny I perceive much prepoſſ 
þ ſion; a deſire to exaggerate the advantages of 
1 Tiber, and to magnify it by a compariſon with f 
| _ greateſt rivers. Nothing ſhort of ſuch a deſign cou 
have made him compare it with the Nile, to whil 
2 it 1s ſo much inferior. Both rivers had carried | 
veſſel containing the obeliſk. The Tiber, thereſo 
is equal to the Nile. A giant lifts A weight of i 
pounds, ſo does a dwarf; the dwarf therefore ix 
ſtrong as the giant. Such is Pliny's reaſoning 
tranſportation of the obeliſk muſt be allowed; but 
concluſion can be drawn from it concerning t 
equality of depth in the two rivers. 2. Experien 
teaches us, that rivers which carry down much li 
and ſand, are not thereby rendered more ſhalloy 
except near to their mouths, where the ſtrength 
their ſtreams is commonly much abated. Theregr 
accumulations are formed; but as currents mut 
prevail at the mouths of rivers, the accumulati 
naturally follow their direction, and throw the 
ſelves on the neighbouring coaſt. In this mannerl 
Rhone diſcharges its obſtructions on the coaſt 
Languedoc, whoſe harbours are thereby block 
up. The Tiber, likewiſe, diſcharged its mud on 
coaſt of Latium, by which the harbour of 0 
became inacceſſible. Some ſand-banks, doubtl 
remained in particular places of the river in col 
quence of local circumſtances: but theſe obſia 
might be ſurmounted or ſhunned; and, from Sm 
narrative well conſidered, we can only inſer iu 
veſſel drawing much water, could not fail upt 
Tiber without exertions of {kill and courage. 3 
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lter is not inſpired by commerce. We can eaſily, 
-refore, believe with Strabo, that foreign merchants 
ere glad to unload part of their cargoes, and to put 
em on board of lighters, which were ready for 
ir ſervice; and whoſe maſters, from motives of 
creſt, woffld not fail to exaggerate the dangers of 
voyage. I can believe alſo with Pliny, that a 
fligula, who ſported equally with his treaſures and 
elives of his ſubjects, and who valued himſelf on 
ting reaſon and the elements at defiance , could do 
ery thing not impoſſible. Every exertion would 
ond his enterpriſe. The bed of the river would be 
viouſly cleared; fluices would be ſkilfully 
ibuted; and the ſtrength of men and horſes would 
pel to Rome the veſſel carrying the obeliſk of the 
tican.l doubt not that the ſucceſs of this trial would 
nvince mariners that part of the obſtacles were 
aginary ; and that, by improving their art, even 
ole which were real might be much diminiſhed. 
hatever was the caſe with ſhips, it is certain that 
lies, which indeed draw much leſs water, eaſily ( 
ed up the Tiber to Rome. Cato performed this 
yagein a galley with ſeven tire of oars, and landed 
he Navalia, near the foot of the Mount Aventine. 
me therefore was a maritime city, and open to the 
ults ofa hoſtile fleet, notwithſtanding the opinion 
Camillus, or rather of Titus Livius“, to the 
ntrary. Why did not the Carthaginians, who were 
en maſters of the ſea, attempt ſuch an enterpriſe ? 
they embarked on the river towards evening, 
y might before day. break have landed at the foot 
the capitol **. They had not courage for the 
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undertaking, wad thaw tips were AP fo wel it 


for war as for commerce. 


October 2.] — I read Nardini, L. viii. ( in 
p. 1446— 1460 which concludes the whole wol 
the excellence of which, its accuracy, judgme 
and learning, muſt leave but ſmall Yeaning ff 
ſubſequent writers. Perhaps he is chargeable w 
being too diffuſe, and ſometimes with want 


perſpicuity. I am inclined alſo to accuſe hin} 
raiſing up difficulties, and of employing whole py 


on what might be aſcertained by one juſt and q; 
obſervation. I am ſatisfied with my diligence 
reſpec to this work, which I have read in fi 
days, with much attention and reflection. 
I finiſhed % twenty-third volume of the Bibliolli 
Raiſonnee ; which contains the ſecond extrad 
Mr. Aſtruc's Natural Hiſtory of Languedoc. I 

article reſpecting manners, we find ſtriking velh 
of Paganiſm ſtill remaining in that province; Ip 
not of thoſe general characters of ſuperſtition vl 
are common to all men, becauſe they are men; bi 


| ſome practices ſo ſingular and arbitrary, thati 


impoſſible to miſtake their origin. How difficult 
to aboliſh the religion and language ofa nation! 
Satires of Sectanus, with Coſellius's Anſwer: a li 


war which diſhonored almoſt all the learned in| 


without procuring much fame for their talents, 
of the Jeſuit Sectanus were the moſt diſtinguiſheh 
the names of his adverſaries incline me to think 
his cauſe was not good. A Library of Manuſerily 
Father Montfaucon : this work is learned and u 


but is not .complete except as to France. lt i 
necelt 
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Mary for every man of letters. u us, by Mr. 
qvercamp : a good edition, which was much wanted, 
fa very bad author, whoſe ſole value ariſes. from 
e loſs of his fellow-laborers . who were far ſuperior 
7 himſelf. . 

October 3. ] — 1 looked i into the fourth volume of 
»vins's Theſaurus, which contains ſeveral other. 
aatiſes, beſides Nardini's, on the antiquities of - 
dome. I began by reading the whole of the ſhort but 
nous Diſſertation of Tſaac Voſſius on the magnitude of 
a city. His paradoxes are well known. He aſſigus 
pwards of thirty miles for the circuit of Rome, 
dependently | of the ſuburbs; and upwards. of 
veaty miles when the ſuburbs are included. He fills | 
at vaſt extent with more than fourteen millions of 
habitants '*; and being as niggardly towards the 
oderns, as prodigal with reſpect to the ancients, be 

ures us that this number of ſubjects is not to be 
und in the three moſt flouriſhing kingdoms of 
urope. Theſe ſtrange novelties could not fail to 

ovoke the indignation of many adverſaries, by _ 
hom they were ably and learnedly refuted. Ther? 
e but two authorities for Voſſius, and theſe merely 
ted to dazzle and bewilder; a paſſage of Dionyſus 

Halicarnaſſus, which he miſconſtrues, and a paſſage 

Pliny; which he has corrupted. For the firſt, I 

duld refer to Nardini, who proves clearly that when 
jonyſius compares the ſize of Rome with that of 

hens D he does not include the harbour of the 
eus. For the paſſage of Pliny, I would refer to 

learned F reret, who explains it very naturally in 
nnexion with the context 1 $ IP not ſay that his 

Vor. VI. | L 


and ever fince 1 firſt read it in the Nouvelles d 


the Forum. It may be ſuppoſed, he adds, that 


hypotheſis is without its difficulties; but of the "0 
parts of a paſſage, when one is clear and anothy 

_ obſcure, I ſay that the latter muſt be explained j 
the er and not the reverſe. I ſhall conſider bi 


convince me that it is falſe. It is founded _ 
- *bypotheſis. All writers mention the Porta ( 
4 wood of Egeria, and that of Aricia; but 
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one argument adduced by Voſſius. It is Ingenio 


Republique des Lettres, is has left on my mind a ſiroy 
impreſſion. The wood of Egeria, he ſays, wat 
the gates of Rome in the firſt ages of the republ 
but in the age of Roman greatneſs, this wood vu 
the neighbourhood of Aricia, and fifteen miles ſr 


proportion as the city was enlarged, this wood w 
gradually cut down, ſo that it might Rill continue 
keep its former ſituation with regard to the ſubul 
and ſtand a little beyond the Porta Gapena. Theſ 
thing happened as to the Clivus Virbius and thel 
of Juturna, which are in the neighbourhood of Ang 
now, but were in the centre of the city former 
This idea is doubtleſs ingenious ; but many realy 


ſuppoſe any connexion between them, or thati 
latter was merely a continuation of the fon 
Servius, indeed, and he alone, ſays that the j 
Egeria of the wood Aricia, was the ſame gol 
with whom Numa was familiar“. But the ide 
of the goddeſs does not prove that of the ſacred wt 
I know that rural divinities were not the god 
whole nations, and that their worſhip was ( 


eonfined to the diſtrict which had experienced ub 
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- dneſs; but I know alſo, that in the mythological, 
well as in the natural world, there is a perpetual 
ain of beings riſing above each other by almoſt ' 
perceptible degrees, from the lowly Dryad to 
goiter armed with -the thunder. The Dryad, 
ſtitute of power, knowledge, and almoſt of ſenſa- 
on, exiſted in her native tree, from which ſhe was 
cely diſtinguiſhable. But Egeria was of a higher 
der, and not inferior to Faunus, who frequently 
ne from Arcadia to the territory of the Sabines; 
that though the ancient wood near to Aricia-was 
r proper habitation, this needed not to hinder 
ma from conſecrating to her another, at the gates 
Rome; or from perſuading the people that ſhe/ 
quently honored him there with her preſence. It is 
atural ſuppoſition that the whole country between 
dme and Aricia was a continued foreſt, at each 
femity of which there was a chapel conſecrated to 
Nymph; and that when the country was cleared, 
trees were allowed to ſtand at both extremities 
m reſpect to Egeria. 2. The wood of Aricia is ſo” + 
from being of a later date than the Porta Capena, 
tifwecan have any dependence on the chronology 
he fabulous ages, that wood was more ancient 
n the city of Rome. Hyppolitus came into Italy 
years before the birth of Romulus; and theformer 
ce 15 connected with all the traditions which 
aled in the country about Aricia. The name 
bus indicated his new life; the nymph Egeria 
ved him in her grotto, and tenderly compaſſion- 
his misfortunes ?”. Theſe traditions, I well know, 
ables; but ſuch fables are not the work of a day. * 
/ La = 
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They were piouſly believed by the whole diſtia 
in which they had taken deep root; the ſacred oo 
which was their ſcene, muſt have been more ancient 
than themſelves; and though fictions, they deftn 
the ſtill more improbable fiction of the conſecrat 
of the wood of Axicia in the age of Roman greatne 
and the enlargement of the city, that is, in the ti 
of Auguſtus, or, atleaſt, of the lateſt conſuls. 3. Th 
ſuppoſition that ſacred places changed their ſite, a 
retreated as it were before the greatneſs of Rome, 
contrary to the ſpirit of all local ſuperſtitions, 
Pagans revered a place honored by the preſence u 
miracles of a god, where he had diſplayed his poꝶ 
and conferred his benefits; but they did not aſſoci 
with their reverence for this place, a venerationk 
all the adjacent country, which had not any « 
nexion with the divinity.” Their worſhip wasattache 
as it were, to the ſoil, and the one could not} 
changed without aboliſhiag the other. The teny 
of Jupiter Elicius, the Lupercal, the houſe 
Romulus, always remained in their original ſit 
The argument drawn from the gates is not conclu 
New walls neceſſarily require new gates, wbt 
naturally retain the names of thoſe which they epi 
and which are demoliſhed as uſeleſs. 4. On \ 
principle was it neceſſary to preſerve the relal 
| ſituation of the wood of Egeria with regard tol 
Porta Capena? In the time of Numa this gate was 
in exiſtence; ſince it belonged to the walls 
around the city by Servius Tullius *. 5. Oftheti 
examples given by Voſſius, the wood of ł geria 
without the Porta . the lake of Juurny 
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de Forum, and the Clivus Virbius was at the foot 
Mount Eſquiline. Had theſe monuments changed 
eir ſites, care would have been taken to preſerve 
eir relative ſituation with regard to each other. 
ut a line drawn from the centre of the Forum, and 
ling through each of thoſe places, while it removed 
em from the city, muſt alſo have removed them 

om each other, inſtead of collecting them all into 
eſpot in the neighhourhood of Aricia, 6. Accord- 
g to Voſſius, the walls of Rome advanced to the 
th mile-ſtone on the Appian way. Yet Aricia was 
ciently, as it is at preſent, ſixteen miles diſtant 
om the capital. All authors agree 1n this point; and 
e greater diſtance aſſigned by Strabo has been 
own to proceed from his meaſuring by a ſtadium 
orter than the Olympic. I foreſee that it will be 
ſwered that ſince the des: were counted not from 
e gates of Rome, but from the golden pillar, 
ricia might be ſixteen miles from this pillar and the 
drum, and no more than ſix miles from the Porta 
pena, The anſwer indeed would be good, had 
diſtance been reckoned by a maker of itineraries; 
t it is not ſuppoſable that a geographer like Strabo, 
a poet like Lucan, would have ſaid that Aricia 
a5 ſixteen miles from Rome, had the ſuburbs filled 
the immediate ſpace, without making that remark. 

be diſtances then were always reckoned from the 
l-ſtone erected by Auguſtus. I would aſk whether 
t Aua Claudia rofe in the city, althou gh its ſource 
aid to have been at the ſixth and the eighth mile- 
ne on the road to Preneſte? The ſyſtem of Voſſius 
Juires the affirmative. Yet we find the ſource of 
L 3: | 
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this water at an eſtate 1 Pradium) belonging s 
Lucullus. The walls of Rome therefore new 
extended to that diſtance. This obſervation, whic 
bears againſt the whole of Voſſius s ſyſtem, appean 
to me deciſive. | 

What a ſingular character was this Voſlius! Hehl 
much reading, vivacity, and invention; but l 

underſtanding had a wrong bias; he was Prone y 

exaggeration in his opinions, and incapable ofreſiſtiy 
the temptation of a brillant chimera. He was beſidg 
a very bad man. Some parts of his conduct betrat 
a total want of probity. _ -- | 

October 4.] — I read a Diſſertation by Ota 
| Falconieri, on the Pyramid of C. Ceſtius, p. e | 
This monument, which ſtood at the Porta Oſtienl 
and which is now fixed in the city - wall, is entird 
covered with a beautiful white marble. It is 16 
Roman palms high, and the ſides of its baſe are ad 
130 palms long. There is a room in the middle oft 
pyramid twenty. ſix palms long, eighteen broad, u 
nineteen high. This is properly the ſepulchre. 
walls were covered with a multitude of figures, ſo 
of which ſtill remain in a very good taſte. It app 
from the inſcription of the monument and | 
explanations given of it by Falconieri, that Ceſt 
was a man of diſtinction in the time of Auguſtus, a 
that the paintings relate to his employment of Epu 
or manager of the ſacred feſtivals. None oft 
ancients make mention of this beautiful pyramid; 
reflection which creates regret for the loſs of th 
monuments, whoſe beauty they bighly celeb 
Falconieri's Diſſertation is well written. 


\ 
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| read alſo a performance of father Ciaconius on 
de Columna Roſtrata of Duillius. Takin; g the whole 
ſcription for original, I began to draw from it many 
portant conſequences. Happily I diſcovered that 


res. I this day read p. 1809—1817. 

October 5. ] — Although the Columna Roſtrata 
appointed me, I read to the end of the treatiſe. It 
mnains ſome very ingenious reſtorations of the 
riginal, and excellent obſeryations on the Latin 
rthography, which, as happens in all languages, 
radually loſt ſight of etymology, and came to be 
gulated by pronunciation. Unhappily the inſerip- 
on on the pillar of Duillius has not the merit of 
nginality, We ſee clearly by the example of 


* 


e time of Julius Cæſar. | 
[finiſhed Ciaconius's Diſſertation, p. 1831. 1 
id alſo a ſmall Treatiſe by Foſeph Caſtalio, on the 
mples of Peace and Janus, p. 1849 —1886. It is a poor 
flormance. 

6.]— I read a Diſſertation of Peter Bargeus „ de 
rerſoribus Zdificiorum Urbis Rome, p. 1869—1892. 
à common prejudice we conſider the northern 
rdarians as equally , hoſtile to the arts and to the 
omans ; aſcribing the ruins of the fineſt monuments 


argrus regards this opinion as totally unfounded. 
aric ſcarcely exerciſed the rights of war. Genſeric 
L 4 | 
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he original had ſuffered ſo much from the injuries of 
me, that it was rendered unintelligible, and that 
e critic had ſucceſsfully reſtored it by his oe | 


axximus, Written with an 7, that the old ſpelling 
ad been altered for the new, which TONE from 


the city to an Alaric, a Genſeric, or a Totila. : 


7 . 
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was ſatisfied with pillaging Rome. Totila deſt 
part of the walls in his fury, and repaired them when 
recovered his reaſon. The moſt of the public edifc 
were ſtanding in the reign of Theodoric, who ws 
' more careful to preſerve them than had been the f 
emperors of the eaſt. The zeal of the Popes, u 
particularly of Gregory the Great, beheld nothingi 
a temple but the idol to whom it was conſecrated: jy 
eſtabliſhed religion on the ruin of the fine arts. Th 
account of the matter is explained by Bargæus vi 
much learning and argument, and is far better tu 
his attempt to juſtify this conduct in the Popes, whi 
was ſurely more becoming the Alcoran than d t 
_ Goſpel. Our notions are as falſe as unfavorable 
cerning the nations which over- ran the Rom 
empire in the fiſth century. We look on then 
ſavages juſt iſſued from the woods to break t| 
boundaries which divided them from the civiliz 
world. This opinion indeed may be applicabletot 
people of Scandinavia, to the Scythians, and 
Arabs. The Arabs were actuated by enthuſiaſm;t 
Danes by vengeance; the Scythians by ferocity 
common among wandering nations of ſhepher 
But the inhabitants of Germany, the Goths" 
Vandals, and Franks, had diveſted themſelves 
much of their barbariſm before they invadedt 
dominions of the Roman empire. For more that] 
century preceding that event, numerous bodies 
their countrymen had ſerved in the Roman ara 
They learned the Latin language,; they adopt 
civilized manners; and if they were not Chriſti 
they at leaſt revered Chriſtianity, The contel 
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hich they ſometimes teſtified for the vanquiſhed, 
«not mixed with batred. The ſoldier was ſome» 
= cruel . but the general was ſeldom barbarous, 
id the legiſlator never. I caſt but a rapid glance on 
eds, which would deſerve to be ſurveyed 
entively. f | 
[read alſo a Diſſertation of the fame author on the 
eliſks in Rome, p. 1995 —1934. It is learned; but 
ſuperfluities were Wb hep off, might be reduced to 
ages. 
de 7.1—1 began the works of Olaus Borri. 
, de Antiqua Facie Urbis Rome, and read 
3 546. 
8.] —I read Arie p. e 1 finiſhed 
e twenty-fourth volume of the Bibliotheque Rai. 
nee, It contains the Hiſtory of the Heavens, by the 
be Pluche, This author, who is a bad philoſopher 
d a ſuperficial ſcholar, builds ingenious ſyſtems, 
ich dazzle but fora moment. He draws Egyptian 
ymologies from the Hebrew, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
at the Hebrew had much affinity with the Phenician; 
d that the Phenician was not very remote from the 
yptian! The ſigns of the ſeaſons and of agriculture 
changed into gods. But I would aſk whether it 
s poſſible that mankind ſhould ſo much miſtake 
ſe ſigns which returned annually , bringing with 
m their own explication. Such an extraordinary 
tamorphoſis muſt have required atleaſt many more 
s than the Abbe Pluche would be willing to 
pw. — The Hiſtory of Gharles XII. by Mr. Aderfeld. 
e Alexander of the North had already his Quintus 
utius. He ill wanted an Arrian. — Aderſeld 
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| ſupplies tbe defect rather by his accuracy thank 
eloquence. — Libanius's Letters, by Mr, We, 
valuable preſent. We had only 250 of theſe lets 
This learned man gives us 1600, recovered 15 
duſt of all the libraries of Europe. — Ammoniu 
Diferentia Verborum, 4c. by Mr. Valkenaer: a ſu 
collection of ſome Greek grammarians, not withy 
merit. — The Hiſtory of King David: A learn 
ſingular, and laughable performance. 
Ocoberg. ] — I read Olaus Borrichius 7 py t 
Facie Urbis Rome, p. 1576—1600, ' 
10. J — I finiſhed Olaus Borrichius, p. 1600—16 ; 
and am much pleaſed with this little work. | 
curious and learned. Borrichius examines the quart 
of the city with order and perſpicuity; and, regard 
of minute objects, fixes on the principal monument 
which he explains in a very entertaining mani 
and in an eaſy flow of ſtyle. His work muſt be uſt 
to thoſe who wiſh-to form only a general, butj 
notion of ancient Rome; ho are afraid of thelar 
volumes of Donatus and Nardini, or who wiſh 
digeſt methodically in their minds the knowled 
which they have acquired from them. DACY 
Borrichius is an excellent abridgment of Nu 
whom he cloſely follows. I could have wiſe 
learned Dane had been ſatisfied with this mem 
without aſpiring to that of an original author; yl 
muſt be allowed that he makes ſome curiousoblent 
tions, and corrects Nardini judiciouſly; of which! 
two following are examples. 1. He proves ina 
ſatisfactory manner, that the emperors were! 
honored with the title of Diyus in their life-time, 
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| nſequently that all the: monuments in which this 
e is found , much have been raiſed to them after 
cir deaths. 2. He ſhows in oppoſition to Nardini, 
at all the games of the goddeſs Flora were celebrated 
her Circus; and that by miſtaking a paſſage of Ovid, 
tantiquary has made two feſtivals of Flora out of 
e, which was held the laſt day of April, or the 
t of May. Borrichius was a Dane, and profeſſor 
Copenhagen. It appears from different paſſages 
bis book, that he travelled in Italy, France, 
d England towards the year 1665; and publiſhed 
little treatiſe about twenty years after his return 
me. Without his telling us that. he was a Dane, 
: ſhopld eafily perceive it, from his manner of 
ak ing concerning the triumph of Marius on Mount 
quiine, At beholding this monument of the defeat 
the Cimbri, his patriotiſm is inflamed, a noble 
lignation ſeizes his ſoul. He aſcribes the victory of 
Romans to the ſun, the winds, and fortune; to 
ery cauſe rather than the valor of Marius. 

October 12. — An appearance of philoſophy, with 
al ignorance ; thoughts trivial or falſe ; affectation 
ſtyle; exaggeration or vulgarity of deſcription; ; 
his the new work entitled Am! eſements of Reaſon , 
ich was lent to me by Mr. C..; and in which 1 find 
ther reaſon nor amuſement. The author's preface 
his tranſlation of the © Wiſe Man's Recreations, 
Impertinent in the extreme. Of whatuſe is it to know 
author's name? What has that name to do with his 
k9 A great deal with his deſign, his alluſions, &c. 
tnothing with the ſentence that we w_—_ to paſs 
his philoſophical opinions. 


( 
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13. II this day begana very conſiderable taſk;yii 

was to read Cluverius Italia Antiqua, in two volume 
folio: Leyden, 1724. Elzevirs. The author did not live 
ſee its publication;buthad completely finiſheditheh 
his death. His editor tells us that he had in contend 
tion to write an univerſal geography on the fame gh 


and that after deſcribing Germany, Italy, and Sig | 


he meant to treat of Gaul, Greece, and all the of 


countries known tothe ancients: Strabo comprehent 


ed the ſame ſubject in ſeventeen books; of which 
countries deſcribed by Cluverius , in four yolumy 
in folio, occupy nearly three. The whole deſign 


that learned man would have extended to tweat 


three volumes in folio. Had he lived a few ye 
longer, he would perhaps have executed this 
undertaking. We ſhould then have had an imm 
repertory on the ſubject of ancient geography, treat 
indeed with a degree of circumſtantial minutenty 
which no other countries perhaps deſerve but G 
and Italy. A man of letters is deſirous to know em 
corner of thoſe celebrated countries, the ſmalleſt 
lages of which are diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory or poet 
Ibegin to read Cluverius with the ſame views tid 
read Nardini, both to prepare me for my journey i 
Italy, and to aſſiſt me in my future ſtudies. Ti 
two authors, ſtudied with care and reflection, ft 
ſcrve me as a perpetual commentary; ſo that [| 
not be a ſtranger in any part of Rome or Italy, 
which my inquiries may lead me. [I this day i 
Cluverius Ital. Antig. L. i. C. i, ii, iii, iv, v, oi. p. 


Theſe fix chapters are preparatory to bis partich 
| deſcription. He examines in them the different oi 
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Italy, its limits, extent, figure, Mount Apennine, 
ch divides the country; its ſoil, climate, inhabi- 
ts, and languages. He every where cites his 
thorities in their own words, and ſpeaks only 
cafionally himſelf, to reconcile, explain, or correct 
em. Mr. D'Anville accuſes him too haſtily of 
afounding the Roman mile with that ofthe modern 
ans **, Cluverius does not confound them; he 
ew that of modern Italy to be the longeſt of the 
o, and has explained himſelf very clearly on that 
deck“. This knowledge indeed was not of much 
to him, ſince he was ignorant of the exact pro- 
tion which the one mile bore to the other. 
)ober 14. ] — I read Cluverius, L. i. C. vii, viii. 
z, zi, p. 46—9g0. He travels along the coaſt of 
puria from the Varus, which ſeparated that diſtrict 
m Gaul, to the Macra, by which it was bounded on 
ide of Tuſcany. This coaſt is rocky and barren ;_ 
, by denying all other advantages to its inhabi- 
ts, tended to increaſe their ſtrength and courage. 
is extraordinary that this enterpriſing people 
ld never have thought of croſſing the Apennines, 
order to ſettle in the beautiful plain which lies 
ween thoſe mountains and the Po: andthat they 
uld have finally been indebted for this acquiſition 
a political arrangement of the Romans. I was 
uſed by the article Pollentia. There Stilico fought 
army of the Goths. The Chriſtian writers repre- 
t this tranſaction as a ſcandalous piece of unſuc- 
ſul treachery, from which nothing but ſhame 
ued to the Romans. Claudian, on the contrary, 
agan poet, conſiders Stilico's battle as equal to 


\ & 
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| Marius' s victory over the Cimbri, » and extol 0 
conqueror as a hero who avenged the cauſe of 
country, and delivered all I from che y | 
barbarians. 
October 16.) — 1 cond Cluverius Ital. Anti L 
2 æii, æiii, æiv. p. 99—102. He ſets before us the pol 
of Auguſtus, who in all his tranſactions prefen 
ſlow and gentle meaſures. Julius Cæſar had ſubdy 
the Gauls, but his conqueſt was precarious whikt 
Alps were peopled by fierce nations, who command 
all the paſſes. Auguſtus was under the neceſſh 
of reducing ſome of them by arms; but he perſuzd 
Cottius, who reigned over the mountains which 
his name; to civilize his ſubjects, to receive a Ron 
garriſon, and to open the roads through his coun 
It would be curious to know the circumſtances oft 
negociation. I imagine that Auguſtus fo m 
flattered Cottius with empty honors, as to makehi 
forget that he was ſurrendering his independencea 
power. This atleaſt would have beenin = uſually 
of his policy. | 
17. ] —I read Cluverius Ital, Anig. L. i. 0 20,0 

vii. p. 102-133. The article of the Rhett and! 
Euganei is ſomewhat puzzling. Verona was a Rheii 
colony. The thing is poſſible; but for a long tief 
inhabitants, aſſuming the character of Gaul 
conſidered Brizia as their mother- country. Ver 
would have been placed more naturally among 
Cenomani; and the Rheti ought to have been confil 
to their native mountains, as they were in fad. 
treating of theſe mountains as connected with lj 
I would alſo have taken notice that my obſeryati 
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lated to only one portion of the Rhætians. This 


hole of the deſcription. 

October. 18. ] — I read Cluverius Ital. Antig. L. i. 

viii. 5. 33169. The author conducts us through 
province called Venetia. He dwells on Padua, 
its famous fountain Apona, In ſpeaking of the 
rus Venetus , near to Altinum, where Venice now 
ids, he treats. at conſiderable length of the era of 
foundation , from which he cuts off a century 
th much probability; ſince in the time of Theodoric 
Caſſiodorus, the Venetian iſles contained nothing 
thuts of fiſhermen. The people on the neighbour- 
coaſt of Italy ſought refuge there, rather againſt 


Huns. The community which theſe emigrants 
abliſhed, muſt have long continued weak 
| dependant, an object of pity or contempt 
eighbouring princes, eſpecially to conquerors. 
thout pretending to have deeply examined the 
jet, I am convinced that the liberty of Venice 


entals extend the name of Franks or Frenchmen 


Mahometans ſhould be ſo ignorant of the 
inctious among the nations of Europe, when a 
k emperor ** gives the name of France to the 


h the reſt of Lombardy. In uſing this name, the 
eror's miſtake is ſtill more glaring; ſince he 1s 
It of an anachroniſm of three centuries. Cluverius 


mark would have contributed to the peripiqunty as 


fury of the Lombards, than againſt that of 


pht to be dated from the downfal of the empire 
he Franks, This empire, we may obſerve, con- 
uted far more than the. Croiſades to me the 


the nations of the Weſt. It is not ſurpriſing that 


ince of Venetia, which Charlemagne conquered 
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indeed gives a different 1 interpretation to Conſtaniy 
words ; but the above meaning apps to meu 
the moſt natural. | 

October 5 ] — Tread Cluverius Tal. Aniiq, 
c. ziz, zz. p. 169—204. He treats of the 
Auguſtus afivned this people to Venetia, andy 
tracted the boundary of Italy within the river 4 
He ſpeaks at length of Aguileia , the firſt city i 
province, and the ninth in the whole empire. 
fortifications, built after the faſhion of the ancie 
and its natural ſtrength, enabled it to cover 
frontier of Italy moſt expoſed to invaſion from 
Illyrians. Its intermediate ſituation between poli 
and barborous nations, became the ſource of opuleq 
acquired by its commerce with both. If traffic 
ſiſted merely in the mutual exchange of commodi 
an induſtrious nation ought to wiſh for neigh 
as induſtrious as itſelf. This principle of my fri 
Mr. Mirabeau appears to me incontrovertible 
who wiſhes to ſell his goods, ſeeks for thoſe 
need, and can purchaſe.them. Such purchaſer 
only to be found in rich and induſtrious: con 
But this mutual exchange is only one pat q 
extenſive and enterpriſing commerce. Another, 
more profitable, is carried on by bold and ady 
rous, but judicious mariners, who ſail in queſts 
productions of foreign countries, to carry the 
the nations to whom they are objects of deſire: 
when countries have emerged from that ſat 
barbariſm which renders them totally inacceſſiſ 
rangers, the more ignorant their inhabitant 


the Profit of _— with them will be the gr 
 becal 


— 


ure, which will leave the whole advantage of 
nufacturing them to their purchaſers, Aquileia was 
:ed in moſt favorable circumſtances for carrying 
raffic with barbarians. 1. This trade was fecured 
merely by unjuſt and precarious treaties, but by 
laws of nature, and local ſituation. It was carried 
by land acroſs the Julian Alps, the paſſage through 


Milan would have had great diſadvantage in the 
petition. Maritime commerce is quite different, 
eabeing always open to thoſe who have induſtry, 
boldneſs. 2. This trade was eaſy. The mers 
dize was conveyed on waggons to Nauportus , 
nt from Aquileia only fifty miles; and the paſſage 
lount Albius was the eafteſt1n the Alps. It was 
tranſported by navigable rivers from Nauportus 
de Danube. 3. The merchants of Aquileia muſt 
been great gainers by dealing in ſlaves, whom 
purchaſed at a cheap rate. They had coſt nothing 
dlood to their barbarous maſters; to keep them 
hoſe hands would have been not only uſeleſs, 
xpenſive and dangerous. But they were valuable 
es of trade with poliſhed nations. Italy alone 


oſ's of domeſtic ſervice, the ſhows, and 
ulture, Slaves who had only bodily ſtrength 
ſure of ſelling well; but when they ſhowed any. 
ſition for the arts and ſciences, their new maſters 
careful to cultivate it; and then ſold at a high 


2 mind and ingenuity which- they had not 
U. VI. M 
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uſe their articles of exportation Why be fold far 
ow their real value, and in that rude ſtate of 


aded a conſtant and large ſupply, for the 


ch was naturally commanded by Aquileia. Padua 


— 
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purchafed. That principle of improvement, wic 

has place only in man, became a gainful objeq 
7 commerce. The flave- trade, it may be remarked! 
; can be ſupported only by barbarians; for civilne 
nations purchaſe flaves, but do not produc 

them. 4. The merchants of Aquileia bought ſlaw 
With wine and oil, the produce of their country; 

: that both the exports and imports were much ia th 
fgvar. e 
October 20. — I read Cluverius Ital. Amiq, Li 

C. æ r, ci, zxiii. p. 204—337.Aſter ſpeaking of lui 

where the Greek fables vainly placed the month 

the Danube, he returns backwards to exam 

© Cifalpine Gaul. He begins by giving a general noi 

of the country, and the colonies which went in 

Celtic Gaul. The firſt particulars which he menti 

relate to the Levi and Libici, who inhabited 

frontiers of Piedmont and the Milaneſe, and y 
depended on the powerful nation of the Inſubre, 

| I went to the public library, of which my fne 
Pavilliard had given me the key, to conſult 
books — 1. A Diſſertation, by Mr, Freret , treating 
the famous paſſage in Pliny concerning the circa 
Rome. I read and abridged his explanation, wi 
view to Nardini. 2. The Gauls, whom Iſt! 
tioned, made me curious to know the fate of 
other colony, which penetrated at the ſame time 
Germany. For this purpoſe, I conſulted lure 
. Germania Antiqua. 3. I alſo confulted Pu 
Didtionary of Antiquities , ſor clearing up ſome dil 

ties in Juvenal. The articles Abella, Me 
Bardaicus , Leclica, Carpentum , Rheda , Eſedul 


5 * 
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iam, furniſhed, me With agreeable occupation. 
That of Lectica is particularly well treated. ___ 
Ifoiſhed Ie tiventy-fifth volume of the Bibliotheque 
viſonnce. I had not neglected that work, but was 
pbliged to wait for the continuation. It contains 
Quintilian, by Geſner : a good edition of an excellent 
thor. — The Voyage of the Legate Mezzabarba 10 
tina, by Farther Viani. It treats of the idle con- 
overly reſpecting the Chineſe ceremonies. It appears 
rom the narrative that the emperor had diverted 
imſelf at the expenſe of the good legate, and with 
he intrigues of the Jeſuits, whom he deſpiſed as 
viſionaries, though he eſteemed them as men of 
ters. — Stricturæ Juris Romani, à Jenſio. This 
riter alledges Rrong arguments for proving that 

uſtinians Code was written in Greek, and that the 

atin text, which has come down to us, is only a 
anllation. Anti Machiavel Reinſberg and Potzdim 
ſpire very differept ideas; the one produced the 
Anti Machiavel, and the other, the Military Inſtruc- 
ons. When the king of Pruſſia compoſed a Work 
juſtice and clemency; it was fit that Voltaire ſhould 
at the expenſe of · publiſhing it. — The Hiftory of 
enmarꝶ by Cragius, firſt Eæiract. It contains only the 
thor's life, who flouriſhed towards the end of the 
Kteenth century — Corpus Juris Germanici : a work 
liſhed under the eyes of Heineccius, containipg 
colletion of the laws of the ancient nations of 
many, equally intereſting the philoſopher and 
e lawyer. Mr. Heineccius in a learned preface, 
oves clearly, that the Franks made the famous 
claws, when they were yet Pagans; and Rill 

| 1 | 
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remained in Franconia, a little before the election of 
their firſt king; in one word, towards the year 400; 
and that they wrote them in Lacie as they ſti]! remain, 
except that the firſt Chriſtian. kin made ſons 
alterations. 

October 21. ] — I read Cluverjus Tal Antiq. Li 
C. xziv, xv, cui, xvii, He treats of the Inſabres, 
Orobii, Cenomani, nanes or Anamant. 'T he differen 
_of naines does not always iofer that of nations ; and 
this laſt difference is often grounded on politic 
rather than phy ical reaſons; for of the nine Galli 
nations eſtabliſhe : in Italy, the names of four only 
are to be found in their native country; and the Bai 
ſcarcely known in Gaul, formed both in Germany 
and 1n Italy the moſt numerous and formidable ofal 
the Gallic colonies. 1 reckoned the Inſubres among 
the Gauls, on the authority of all the ancients; bu 

was ſurpriſed to fee Mr. Freret claſſing them with th 
Ombri. Polybius indeed calls them Lſombri, whichi 
Celtic ſignifies the Lower Ombri *. But Polybi 
_ acknowledges them for Gauls “; and even did 
maintain the contrary, his aibority great as it i 
ought not to prevail over the united teſtimony i 
antiquity. Accuracy and probity ſhine in his writing 
He was a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, ard a pbiloſophe 
but 1 doubt whether he was a good grammarian, ( 
a profound antiquary. | 

October 22. ] — Before returning Nara, whi 
was wanted for the public library of Geneva, [if 
mornivg again went over it carefully, endeavonri 
to impreſs its principal contents on my men 
Human infirmity always Fes a part; but | ſee wi 


* * 


pleaſure that ws remains, ak will continue to 
remain , with me. | 
I read Cluverius . Ital. Anti. Lit 0. æπτ i, c. 
2713 16. This was a good deal, conſidering that I 
ſpeat the day abroad, and had only the evening, Wy | 
and after ſupper, for ſtudy. Theſe two chapte 
viſe the reſt of Ciſpadane Gaul. The Boii ee | 
and Senones, inhabited the dutchies of Parma and 
lodena, of Ferrara and Urbino; as well as the parti- 
ular diſtricts of the Romagna and Bologneſe. The 
uls therefore extended to the river AÆſis, which 
eparated them from Italy. But ſpeedily the Romans | 
xpelled the Senones, and added their country to 
mbria, eſtabliſhing the Rubicon for the boundary 
fluly.As they were perſuaded that the Gallic nations 
dn their ſide of the Po could always be formidable 
eighbours, they compelled the Boli to quit their 
ountry. They new. modelled, in fine, the Whole 
rovince, which they filled Wich Roman fortreſſes; 
neceſſary but ruinous policy, which, in order to 
reſerve the dominion of countries, rendered them 
eſolate; for a few cities, built and peopled by the 
onquerors, ill compenſated for the loſs of the 
vmerous tribes of barbarians formerly inbabiting 
be plains, foreſts, and mountains. This province was 
oſſed by the Emilian road from Pollentia to Arimi. 
n, which on both ſides ſhowed many flouriſhing 
dwns, But at a little diſtance from the road nothing 
a5 to be ſeen but deſerts: the reſt was the work of 
ce and oſtentation. In the latter times of the 
public, the tranſpadane region was the ſcene of 
any important tranſactions. 1, The war of Modena, 
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between Mark” Antony aud the Conſuls. 2. Tha 
interview of the Triumyirs, in the little i hand of 
Renus, near Bologna. 3. The paſſage of the Rubjco, 
by Julius Czſar. The events and places are wal 
uch bee hy Cluverius. The paſſa ge of the Rubicon 
be the ſubject of a good political and military 
commentary. Cæſar had always fixed his winter 
quarters at Lucca, when he wiſhed only to com 
municate more eaſily with his friends at Rome, 
without leaving his province. But at the approach 
War, he eſtabliſhed his quarters at Ravenna. Let u 
endeayour to explain his motives for this alteration 
1. He wiſhed to get poſſeſſion of Picenum, a fich an 
populous country, and thus deprive Pornpey ofthe 
reſources which he might have found in a provin 
extremely devoted to his family, and from whid 
that general might have made legions ſpring up 
merely by ſtriking the ground with his foot. 2. lie 
wiſhed to turn the capital with his army. Had h 
attempted to march ſtraight to Rome, Pompey woull 
have made himſelf maſter of the difficult paſſes, and 
ſtopped his progreſs; and Italy would have becont 
the theatre of war. But by marching toward 
' Ariminum,, Aſculum , Corſinium, and Sulma, he mad 
it ſeem to be his deſign to cut off the retreat of 
enemies; and his boldneſs threw them into fu 
conſternation, that they haſtened to. embark 
Brundufuu um. g. He wiſhed to make ſure of Aim 
'Fhis important place was diſtant from the Rubia 
cighteen miles by the Emilian road, and only ele 
by that of Ravenna. Cæſar could ſend forward boon 
of troops to the river under twenty different pretenca 
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byt the moment he paſſed i it, his deſigns were un. 
maſked. Ariminum, therefore, was to be ſurpriſed 
by a forced march; and it 1s not neceſſary to be 
Cxſar, to perceive how much that enterpriſe might 
be facilitated by diminiſhing the diſtance by en 
miles, or a march of two hours. 

October 23.] — 1 read Cluverius Ital. Intig. L. i. 
Cr, Sr, cri. p. 316 — 385; which contains 
a general deſcription of the Alps, as well as of their 
particular branches, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets, 
Maritime, Cottian , Greek, Pennine, Rhetian , 
Tridentine, Noric', Carnic, Julian, Pannonian; 


as Veſulus, Matrona, Adula, and Oerx a. 

| read the ſixteenth volume of the Bibliothequs 
Raiſonnee. It contains the Orations of Lyſias , by 
Doftor Taylor: a good and beautiful edition of a 
loguid orator. The oration, which is inferted 
entire, gives a very accurate idea of the economy of 
an Athenian family, — The Hiftory of French Poerry, | 
by the Abbe Maſſieu. The work is imperfect ; but it 
ſufficiently indicates the taſte and amenity of its 
author, He ſpeaks of the verſes of the Emperor 
Adrian to his ſoul, and of thoſe made by the Prin- 
ceſs Margaret before her fhipwreck ; but thoſe of 
Villon, after his condemnation to an infamous death, 
are ſtill more extraordinary. The Theology of Water, 
by Mr. Fabricius: a good philoſophical compoſition. 
> Cortefi's Dialogues on the learned Men of Haly , after ; 
the Revival of Letters. Corteſi had talents; but he is 
liable to all the ridiculejof a hyperbolical Ciceronian. 
= litters on Rouſſeau and db Theſe letters are 
M4 


and alſo a deſcription of ſome particular mountains, : 


1686 EXTRACTS FROM 
unconnected : the firſt is by the Abbe d Oliver; 0 


ſecond by an anonymous writer of Lauſanne. Th 
writer only attacks Saurin; but the Abbe undertak 

to defend Rouſſeau. / To. how many pleadings þ 
this endleſs proceſs given birth !— Hiſtory of Den aa 
by Cragius; ſecond Extract. Meurfius much availg 
- bimſelf of Cragius's manuſcript. 

October 24, 1 < I finiſhed the firſt beck of Chem 0 
C. ii, æ . p. 355 418. He treats of the qi 
ſages of the Alps, and of the firſt who croſſed then 
Hercules, the Ganls, Hannibal, Hafdrubal, a 
Pompey. The diſcuſſion concerning. Hannibi| 
march, and the road which be followed-into Ital 
is learned and curious. The following is therehl 
of my reading and careful reflection on the ſubje 
1. By heaping together paſſages, and colleQtngdl 

the authorities furniſhed by antiquity-and the middk 
ages, itiseaſy to conceal our real poverty underth 
oſtentation of riches; but when theſe authorities; 
weighed in the balance of ſound criticiſm, we lu 
find but two authors deſerving the name of originak 
who have been ſervilely copied by all their followery 
Theſe two are Livy and Polybius. Did their a 
counts correſpond , nothing would remain but t 
ſtudy and follow them; but unfortunately the 
ſentiments are ſo different, that this is impoſlible; 
and we muſt make an option. Livy carries Hannibal 
over the Cottian Alps, properly Mount Genevre 
near Turin, and makes him deſcend by this pallagt 
into the country of the Taurini,, now the plain df 
Piedmont. Polybius leads him by the Summ 
Penninus, or Great St. Bernard, in the country d 
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 Salaſn, now the valley of 4010 2. To decide 
icioully between theſe oppoſite authorities, we 
ſt weigh the character of the witneſſes, and con- | 
the cature of their teſtimony. N body admires 
re than I do, the hiſtorical merit of Livy, the 
jeſtic How of his narrative; in which events follow 
h other with rapidity, yet without hurry or con- 
on; and the continual beauty and energy of his 
e, which tranſports his readers from their cloſets 
he ſcene of action. But here we have to do, 
with the orator, but with the witneſs. Conſi- 
d in this view , Livy appears merely as a man of 
rs covered with the duſt of his library, little 
ainted with the art of war, Careleſs in point of 
praphy, and who lived two centuries after Han- 
expedition. In the whole of his recital, we may 
eive rather a romantic picture, calculated to 
ſe the fancy, than a faithful and judicious hiſtory, 
ble of ſatisfying the underſtanding. The god 
appeared to the Carthaginian general“ „the 
ntais acceſſible to him alone, the vinegar with 
bh he ſplit the rocks“, are fables which Livy 
es without criticiſm as without ſuſpicion. We 
to read Homer deſcribing the exploits of Achil- 
In Polybius, on the other hand , we meet with 
ing but unadorned ſimplicity and plain reaſon. 
ſtneſs of thinking rare in his age and country, 
d with a ſterility of fancy ſtill more rare, made 
prefer the truth, which he thoroughly knew, 
vaments which he was perhaps the more 1n- 
to deſpiſe , becauſe he felt himfelf incapable 
aining them. He had examined, attentively 
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and ſkilfully , with his own eyes, the country þ 
tween the Po and the Ebro: where he might col colk 
the precious remain: of tradition which the pen 
of fixty years had not been able to efface; an who 
| he might converſe with ſome of the old men off 
Country, who had in their youth either ref 
Hannibal invaſion, or followed bis ſtandard. } 
journey to thoſe parts was undertaken with thei 
55 eſs purpoſe of gaining information in the cou 
tſelf, and of ſubſtituting, inſtead of the fables yh 
already overflowed the public, a plain and authe 
hiſtory of this famous Expedition of the Can 
ginians**. The work which has come down u 
is the fruit of this defign, To finiſh the paralld 
muſt add that Livy's narrative cannot be recond 
with itſelf any more than with that of Polybius.! 
obſcurities and contradictions bafffe the ableſty 
graphers** ; whereas the account of Polybiussd 
and well connected. The valley, being divide 
the Rhone, aſcertains the country through y 
Hannibal made his approach to the Alps; from v 
he emerged into the territory of the Inſubres . 
theſe circuinſtances clearly indicate the pafſaged 
great St. Bernard. 2. Livy, in the Augultan 
could not deſcribe the events of the ſecond P 
war but from ancient authorities. A paſſagein 
hiſtorian informs us who was his voucher {of 
particulars of Hannibal's march. It was Ha 
himſelf. Is not this authority better than ti! 
| Polybius? or rather, what can be ſaid in opp® 
to the teſtimony of a general giving an acc 


the country through which he paſſed? 2 This io 
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g circumſtance deſerves to be explained, and the 
colanation , curious in itfelf, will throw much light 
the whole queſtion. -L. Cintius Alimintus, one 
the moſt ancient annaliſts of the republic, was 
ken priſoner in the ſecond Punic war. His captivity 
ve him an opportunity of one night hearing the 
nverſation of Hannibal, in which that general 
ofeſſed, that from the time when he paſſed the 
bone, to that of his enterigg the country of the 
wrini in Italy, he had loſt 36, ooo men, and a great 
mber of horſes **. This converſation , which was 
eſerved by Cintius in his hiſtory, was ſufficient to 
m the balance, and to make Livy reje& the re- 
wedaccount, which brought Hannibal into Italy 
the country of the Salaſſi, and not that of the 
arini, The following are the words of the original: 
x ipſo autem audiſſe Hannibale , poſiguam Rhodanum 


mfierit , triginta ſex millia hominum, ingentemque *' 


merum equorum , & aliorum jumentorum amiſiſſe in 
wrins , que 'Gallis prozima gens ef!, in Htaliam 
geo. Before examining whether this converſa- 
dn be as deciſive as it at firſt ſight appears, it max 
aked whether it actually took place. Vanity is 
liroug a principle, and the notion of deriving our 
telligence from the mouth of a hero, and an enemy, 
lo flattering to the mind, that this Hannibal per- 
ps was no other than ſome very ill. inſormed ſoldier 
longing to the Carthaginian camp. I acknowledge, 
ever, that bare poſſibility is not ſufficient 'to, 
ſlify this ſuſpicion, unleſs we could ſupport it by 
vols which are now wanting, namely, the perſonal 
aacter of Cintius, the opinion formed by con- 


temporaries of his hiſtory, and the time of its pub 
cation before or after Hannibal's death. I give i 
thereſore this conjecture; and, taking, the con 
ſation for authentic, ſhall make ſome remarks on x 
purport. 1. Is it poſſible without temerity to reje 
the authority of Hannibal for that of Polybius! þ 
geographer ſtudies. countries in the names or arlj 
trary ſigns by which they are known. A gene 
ſtudies the countries themſelves. He aſcends 1 
eminence to learn the*general outline; and moun 
on horſeback to examine the detail ; converſing wil 
the inhabitants to diſcover circumſtances whic 
would otherwiſe eſcape his obſervation. Havi 
acquired this real knowledge of the places themſclye 
he is careleſs of the names by which they ate call 
Theſe names are eaſily effaced from his memory 
eſpecially in barbarous countries, where their nun 
ber is ſmall. His multiplied occupations rapi 
ſucceed to each other; and his old ideas are gradual 
obliterated to make room for others whichare mo 
important, becauſe more connected with the adi 
ſtate of his affairs. In what a perpetual ſtorm d 
Hannibal live after paſſing the Alps till he wontl 
battle of Cannæ? Cintius, Iam perſuaded, wasn 
taken priſoner before that memorable engagement 
- previouſly to which Hannibal was roo much exalp 
rated againſt the Romans to talk familiarly with! 
captives". May it not therefore be ſuſpected ti 
at the end of two years he bad loſt an accurate rech 
lection of thoſe barharous names? In the famol 
retreat of the 10 000, the general has recorded | 
own exploits. His narrative, however, 5! 
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rempt from errors and geographical difficulties. 
he negligence of Xenophon in an elaborate. com. 
ofition, will remove our ſurpriſe at that of Hanni- 
lin a ſimple converſation. 2. Theſe doubts appear 
me well founded ; yet I perceive that they bave 
appearance of too wah refinement, and that the 
eat name of Hannibal will be be to make 
em vaniſh. Let us give full credit, then, to his 
curacy, and only inquire whether the LES be due 
his ſincerity. According to the barbarous maxims 
antiquity, a priſoner of war was treated as a crimi- 
lle was loaded with irons, caſt into a dungeon, 
livered over ſometimes to the cruelty of an execu- 
ner, without the ſmalleſt regard to bis rank, birth, 
merit. In this pretended converſation , Hannibal 
pSalide ordinary maxims, and talks wich a Roman 
iſoner with not only . but confidence. 
ntius could not have had this interview with 
ponibal, unleſs the Carthaginian had taken the 
buble to briog it about; and with what view could 
at be, except to deceive him? Perhaps this general, 
o excelled as much in artifice as in valor, wiſhed 
conceal from the Romans the road by which he 
| entered into Italy, and to cover the march of 

reinforcements which he yet expected. The 
mans had never fought among the Alps, the 
ocity of whoſe inhabitants bad involved them in 
h obſcurity, that Hannibal might make the 
ner believe what fables he pleaſed concerning 
countries which he had traverſed. 3. A way of 
ung till more natural and milder remains, which 
o explain Hannibal's converſation , inte of 
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calling in queſtion either its reality or ſincerity, i 


wiſhed to give an idea of the loſſes which he þ 
ſuſtained in paſſing the mountains, in conſequey 
of battles, cold, and fatigue. He begins there 
from his croſſing the Rhone, and ends at his ani 
in the territory of the Taurini; ſince it was realh 
' their country, and by taking their capital, that 
| began his operations in Italy. Their teri 
therefore, formed the limit between two thin 
totally diſtin; his loſſes in Italy and thoſe int 
Alps. It was not neceſſary that the country oft 
Taurini ſhould be the firſt place of Italy into wii 
he deſcended from the Alps ; it ſufficed that it y 
the firſt where he fought a battle. The fon 
explication is adopted by Livy, but the latter apps 
to me very capable of being deſended. It depri 
the Latin hiſtorian of what appears to him a det 
proof. It even turns this alledged proof againſt i 
ſelf, by laying open the ſource of his miſtake. 
argument on which Livy builds, is not only refut 
but deſtroyed ; and the authority of Polybiusſubli 
alone and unrivalled. I confeſs indeed that thel 
of this famous paſſage is rather gueſſed at, f 
explained; ſo perplexed , defective, and favlt 
its conſtruction. Critics have endeavoured tocon 
it; but it ſhould ſeem more natural to ſay that 
copied Cintius, and that the latter had preſe 
the very words of the Carthaginian general, 
ſpoke Latin like a foreigner. * 4. In our ſearch 
hiſtoric truth, we muſt pay a regard to authd 
and probability ; to the character of the author, 
do the nature ofthe facts which he records. Alba 
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felt is entirely on the ſide of Polybius , yet the 
ond offers ſome circumſtances which it is difficult 
explain on his hypotheſis, and which: appear even 
ntrary to probability. 1. When we caſt our eyes 
the map, we muſt be ſurpriſed that a general of 
nnibal's abilities ſhould have followed ſo circui- 
as a road as that of St. Bernard, which was long, 
cult, and furrounded by barbarians, who were 
her Germans than Gauls. It is of no weight to 
that he wiſhed to keep clear of the ſea, and of 
army of Scipio. The obſervation is juli; but 
ke whether is applies to the preſent queſtion, we 
| make ourſelves acquainted with Hannibal's 
tion and views. Aſter he had paſſed the Rhone, 
Numidians met with a little check from Scipio's 
yalry. The Romans wiſhed to come to a general 
gagement, which Hannibal deſired to avoid, 
ug convinced that they were only to be ſubdued 


Italy itſelf. He therefore ſilently raifed his camp, 


ned a march of three days on the enemy; and on 
fourth day arrived , without being purſued, at 
conflux of the Rhone and the Ifere **. The 
mans could not overtake him. The lofs' of three 
js is not to be recovered in contending with a 
jeral, active and vigilant ; and who, by the 
eriority of his light-armed cavalry , was able to 
cal his own movements, and to make himſelf 
Juannted with thoſe of the enemy. Hannibal was 
therefore afraid of being purſued; he foon learned 
t ſuch ſear would have been groundlefs ; that 
pio s army continued its march into Spain; and 
be conſul himſelf returned into lay. to take 
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the command of the army on the banks of the 

Hannibal being delivered from all uneaſineſ; onth 
ſubject, made a halt in the country of the Allobrogg 
decided a conteſt between the heirs 'of the crown 
and prepared his troops ſor the fatigues which the 
were going to undertake. In chuſing his route in 


Italy, he could be determined by, no Other conſi 


ration but that of preferring the ſhorteſt and the ng 
convenient, But the paſſage by St. Bernard is@ 


taiuly not the ſhorteſt. 2. Neither is it the moſt 
venient. In the reign of Auguſtus, when Ro 
policy had levelled the Alps, that prince made i 
military ways, which, diverging from Aug 


| Pretoria, again united at Lyons. One of thi 


roads, which croſſed the Pennine Alps, was (ll 


difficult that it could not be paſſed by carriage 
When we conſider how much more difficult tm 
bave been in the time of Hannibal, it is not credi 
that that general ſhould have been either willing, 
able, to croſs it with his great numbers of hol 
and Se ee 3. Hannibal conſumed fiſteen days 
paſſing the Alps, from which four days mult 
deducted, two of which were ſpent on the top 
the mountains, and two employed in clearingl 
road from the ſoow. - The breadth of the Al 
according to Polybius, is 1200 ſtadia (150 Ron 
miles). This calculation agrees with the geogra 


-of the, country ; but is the march conſiſtent v 


probability ? 1s it poſſible for a numerous arm 
roceed fourteen miles a day, acroſs mount 
where the ſoldiers were obliged continua 


[ir vggle againſt the difficulties of the road, any 
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repel the attacks of the mountaineers ? I have great 
ſpect for Polybius authority, but cannot hel 
wubting the fact. Theſe are ſome of the difficulties 
hich occur in his narrative, and which are not to 
deſpiſed. 5. Our reſearches having brought us 
ck to our firſt uncertainty, how are we to form 
opinion? Polybius' narrative has all the external 
dence that can be deſired; but that of his rival 
ms more conſiſtent with other circumſtances that 
well aſcertained. One reflection may ſuffice to 
late our deciſion. It is more probable that we 
ld be deceived, than that the above circumſtan- 
ſhould have eſcaped the notice of Polybius: 
ce circumſtances are indeed important; but 
are not deciſive. The firſt and moſt conſiderable 
ends on many ſuppoſitions; that the text both 
ivy and Polybius is corrupt; that inſtead of the 
own word Scaras, and of Arar, which is mif- 
d, we ſhould read on both occaſions Tfara. I 
owledge that this correction is extremely pro- 
e, but probabilities, which reſult from other 
abilities, continually grow weaker as they 
de from their ſource. If I ſuppoſe on my ſide; 
at the Allobroges then occupied a part of the 
tory of the Ambarri; 2. that the word zriduo in 
is corrupt; 3. that Hannibal paſſed the Rhone 
er than is ſuppoſed, the firſt objection totally 
pears, Hannibal, at the confluence of the 
ne and Saone, followed the ſhorteſt rout into 
, When he croſſed the Great St. Bernard. Let us 
ude then, though with ſome remzindeg of ſcep- 
wo though Livy's narrative has mote of 
UL, : 
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probability, yet that Polybius has more of truth" 
There is one perplexing conſideration behind. 
Mr. D'Anville's map of Hannibal's expedition, thy 
accurate geographer , whoſe poſitions are alwpan 
choſen on reflection, makes the Carthaginians paſshy 
the Cottian Alps. I am ſtopped and ſilenced byth 
authority of this learned man, which in this ca 
the greater becauſe he conceals the reaſons on whit 
his opinion is founded. 

October 25.]—I read Cluverius Ital. Antig. Lü (0, 
p. 418—433. The author treats of the name a 
origin of the Tuſcans. He rejects, with Dionyly 
of Halicarnaſſus, their pretended Lydian deſcent 
and believes with that hiſtorian that they wem 
digenes. But as Cluverius was a good Chi 
what idea could he affix to that word ? There 
however, one, which I doubt whether he was { 
| ſible of: it is that of a nation formed by the re-un 
of different families, ſettled in the country at di 
rent times, and independently of each other. 
nation and body politic 1 is indigenous, but nott 
individuals. 

I finiſhed the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, volumel 
twenty-ſeventh. It contains the Jubilee of Print 
by Mr, Seix. He ſupports the pretenſions of Hat 
and endeavours to prove that Laurence Ces 
Citizen of that place, diſcovered in 1440 that beat 
art, which the diſhoneſty of his ſervant Fauſtu 
Tied with him to Mentz. The narrative peo. 
clear, well connected, and free from difficullc::: 
yet if priating was invented at Harlem, it cr]; 
extraordinary that all he countries of Europe ul of ; 


! 


zwe received it, or believe they received it from 
entz. Could ſo many daughters agree in miſtaking 
eit mother? I am not ignorant of Corſelis voyage 


ſome ſmall Works on the Pronunciation of Greek, by 
. Huvercatnp.In this famous diſpute, Eraſmus, with 
$ordinary prudence, uſed the ancient pronuncia- 
on, though he ſeemed to approve the new. When 
e conſider the ſtorms excited by this ridiculous 
eſtion in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
ticularly at Cambridge, his caution will notappear 
imeable.—Arretin's Letters. The beginning of a 
at collection of letters between the learned men © 
ffteenth century, which is publiſhing in Italy. It 
y be uſeful in literary. hiſtory.— The Hiſtory of 
nmark, by Gragius. It appears to me well executed. 
e ſee init the beginning of the reformation in that 
ntry, and the diſhoneſty of Henry VIII. of 
land. — The Czar Peter I. in France : a philo- 
hical romance, the work of a lively and fruitful 
ination , bur deſtitute of taſte or method. Such 
ks dazzie for a moment, and are forgotten. 
tober 26.1—1 read Cluverius Ital. Antig. L. ii. 


es ofthe Tuſcans , are matter of aſtoniſhment. T 
ſcarcely believe with Cluverius, that Ciſalpine 
was the original ſeat of that nation. It appears 
eon the contrary from ancient writers, that the 
ans, from the remoteſt times, inhabited Etrurn, 
terly fo called, and ſent forth two great colonies, 
of which was like the mother-country, divided 
N 2 
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o England]; but after Dr. Middleton's refutation, it is 
o longer allowable to cite that fable. —A Collection 


LP. 434—455- ' The arts; the luxury, and the 


1 


into * communities: one of which colonis 
expelled the Ombri from the whole of that 


which lies between the Alps and the Appening 
while the other formed ſettlements in Campania 
might have been ſaid in that age, almoſt withy 
exaggeration, that the Tuſcans were maſters of; 
Ib be firſt of thoſe colonies was ſubdued by the Gay 


eight centuries before the Chriſtian era, whey 


was already rich and powerful, but ſoſtened| 


luxury. The mother-country exhibited the ft 
character in ſtill ſtronger colors. It verged toya 
its ruin. How many ages muſt have been requi 
for this ſlow, but ſure progreſſion, by which nat 
proceed from barbariſm to induſtry, arts, luxy 
and effeminacy? We cannot doubt the fad; 
Tuſcans are certainly one of the moſt ancientna f 
with which we are acquainted. _ 
October 27.]—I read Cluverius , L. ii, Ci lt, 
p.455—518. He deſcribes with much accuraq 
coaſt of Tuſcany, with the oppoſite iſlands, 
Luna to the mouth of the Tiber. We meet en 
where with Greek fables. With reſpec to the gi 
part of Greek writers before Polybius, ſpace 
be divided, as Varro divided time, into the lil 
cal, fabulous, and unknown. The hiſtorical gn 
was confined to Greece, Sicily, Africa, Ig 
and Lower Afia. In the fabulous, I would 
Italy, with the countries between Greece and 
Danube, and thoſe between the Caſpian ſea and 
Euphrates. The countries beyond thoſe limit 
altogether unknown. Homer might have ſit 
the lovers of the maryellous ; yet his fables fom 
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e ſmalleſt and moll probable part of the Gieels | 

k "ology. 8 

36 )- read Cluverius tal, Amtig. 7 ii. C iii. 

| $18—527- The author treats of Tarquini and 

i, the two cities of Tuſcany that were neareſt to 

ome. Targuinii was celebrated for the ſcience of 

pgury, to which it had given birth. The origin of 

is deceitful art need not be ſought elſewhere: it 

gan in Tuſcany, The ridiculous fable concerning 

ages, teaches us that he was a native of the country: - 

js ſucceſs in, contriving ſuch an extraordinary 
ſtem, and in makingit be adopted by his country- 

en, proves him to have been a man of genius. 

ages ſprung from a ſurrow; he was not a foreigner. 

he Chaldean fiſh Oannes ſprung from the ſea; this 

mbolic language explains itſelf. 

The ancients themſelves found it difficult to aſcer- 

n the ſituation of Veii. In the time of Lucan, this 

mous city had already been deſtroyed; and the 

ins of, a place which had been as large as Rome 

uld ſcarcely be diſcovered. Its ſite could only be 

own by its diſtance from the capital; but with 

pect to this diſtance, authors are not agreed: 

heir opinions may be reduced to the two following. | 
Livy, ſpeaking of the fiege of Veu, ſays, that it i 
carried on within the twentieth mile tone. Eutro- 
tells us that Veii was eighteen miles diſtant from 
me. 2. The Roman itineraries make the diſtance 
elve miles; and Dionyſizs of Halicarnaſſus , a 
ndred ſtadia, or twelve miles and a half“. Thiere | 
two ways of reconciling thoſe opinions. 1. Vale- 


as well as Veii, was ſituate on an eminence. The 
"Wa 


! 
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former was deſtroyed by the Romans, aid 20 | 
of the ſame name rebuilt on the plain. If a ini 


change took place with reſpect to Ve, Dionyſt 
of Halicarnaſſus would only be guilty of the ſc 
miſtake of ſuppoſing Veii to have always had d 


- Tame fite. Iam well pleaſed with this explanation 


The interval of eighteen miles anſwers better th 
that of twelve, conſidering the many wars cam 
on within thoſe narrow limits, between the t 
rival republics. 2. All differences may be reconci 
by giving up the authority of Eutropius, one 
the moſt contemptible authors that ever vn 
The Romans had ſurrounded Veii with walls: 
intrenchments. Not ſatisfied with fortifying the 
ſelves on the fide ofthe city, they had alſo rak 
bulwarks, to intercept the ſuccours that might 
ſent to the beſieged, from the other cities of Ti 
cany **. Veli was therefore twelve miles and 
half from Rome, ſince the diameter of a « 
as extenſive as Athens muſt have been two mil 
and a half. If the moſt advanced forts on the ſide 
Etruria were four miles beyond the city; we h 
the diſtance of nineteen miles, which ſutfficieal 
juſtifies the expreſſion of Appius Claudius. 
October 29.] — I read Cluverius, L. i. C 
5 537—550. That chapter contains agood delc 
tion of Faleria, the capital of the Faliſci; a6 
which preſerved to the age of Auguſtus clear m 
of its Grecian origin. 1 9 
vent to the public library. In the great colled 
of Italian Hiſtorians, by Grævius, vol. vil. pl 
I found a performance of the learned \lazzod 
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retending to prove that Civita Caſtellana, thirty 
les from Rome, was the ancient Veii; and a 


futation of that work by my friend Nardini. Maz- 
occhi muſt have been ſtrangely blinded by his pre- 


offefſion in favor of his native city. He has not 


e ſhadow of a proof. £328 ; 
| finiſhed' the firſt volume of the ZBibliothegue 


Liſonnee, It contains Schedius de Diis Garmanis : 


n immenſe compilation, without taſte, criticiſm, 
r diſcernment. Henry Ditton's Demonſtration of 
e Chriſtian Religion. How groſsly have thoſe 


wo words been abuſed !—Letters of an Ex- Jeſuit , 


the Paradoxes of Father Hardouin. This learned 
jan is here allowed to ſpeak for himſelf, His zeal 
r tradition, and his hatred towards the Janſeniſts 
d the philoſophers, involved him in all his 
ſurdities. Finding in the fathers, and particu- 
fly in St. Auguſtin, many things favorable to 
te cauſe of his enemies, he was willing to oppoſe 
& to opinions, and boldly declared Auguſtine's 
pious works to be ſpurious. The fall of Auguſ. 
es work, de Libero Arbitrio, brought down with 
the other fathers by whom it - was quoted, 
he ruin of the fathers involved that of pro- 
ane writers: the whole edifice fell in pieces. 
his was what he called unſtringing the beads 
Pm the roſary of antiquity. He might have drawn 
any good thoughts from Mr. Barbeyrac, who 
rote an excellent treatiſe on the morality of the 
hers, How ill did thoſe doctors of the church 
d:rſtand the moſt valuable of all ſciences. They 
dhidited the moſt innocent pleaſures, and the 
NIA 
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moſt lawful occupations, as favouring. of | 
world, and nearly connected with idolatry. The 
would have deſtroyed human kind in order} 
ſanCtify it. But on the other hand, regarding i 
a principle that every action related in the old tef 
ment, and not therein condemned, was by this file 
approved, they juſtified and praiſed adultery, fl | 
hood, inceſt , and cruelty. 
October 30 II read Cluverius Ital. Antiq, Li 
C. iii, iv, v, vi. p. 550—624. The author deſcribes 
A a cities of Tuſcany , ſituated inland: Vo 
Cluſium Aretium, Perugia, and Cortona. They 
ſages which he has collected, reſpecting the lf 
I hraſymenus, afford a very natural picture of 
famous ſpot, which was bounded on one fide byt 
lake itſclf, and on the other by a range of high may 
tains, which opened only by two narrow defiles, 
ther Hannibal had the addreſs to decoy the arny 
Flaminius, that it might be taken, as it were, it 
net. Cluverius afterwards paſſes into Umbria, 1 
treats of the origin of its inhabitants, who, notwil 
ſtanding his opinion to the contrary; appear to hy 
been Celts. He deſcribes their territory, which 
divided in one direction by the Apennines, and 
another by the Flaminian Way. That portiond 
which hes between the ſea, Etruria, and the Appt 
nines, is the ſubject of his fifth and ſixth chapter] 
October 31.] —I remained all day at home, 
which Cluverius Was a gainer. I read 1/al. Me. 
J. ii. C. vi, vii, vill, iz, . p. 624 — 722. Nel 
a bundred pages daily would greatly quicken! 
progreſs ; but ſuch efforts are ſeldom made 


en! 
. 


* 
* 
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oſs ſour chapters, the author concludes his 
count of Umbria by deſcribing that portion of it 
ch extends between the Apennines and the terri- 
ry of the Sabines. That territory itſelf forms the 
xt object of his reſearch. He treats finally of the 
ber, and of the rivers which fall into it. This 
apter , with that on the Po, includes almoſt all 
- rivers in Italy. The river Tiberis was, by a 
etical licence, ſpelt Tybris. The god of the river 
called Tiberinus, All good writers have attended 
this diſtinction , which is pointed out by Servius. 
November 1.] —I read Cluverius, L. ii. C zi, xt, 
|, Ziv, XV. p. 722 — 762. The author deſcribes 
enum, one of the moſt fertile and beſt peopled 
ids in Italy. He then proceeds to ſeveral com- 
nities, inconfiderable in point of their numbers, 
bighly diſtinguiſhed by their valor, the Marrucini, 
, Veſtini, and Pegligni, Corfinium was one of 
principal cities belonging to the laſt. This place 
once in hopes of being highly diſtinguiſhed. Had 
ſocial war been proſperous, Rome muſt have 
ded to Corfinium ; which, under the name of 
ca, was to have been the head of the new con- 
eracy. I ſhall venture to make ſome reflections on 
$ extraordinary war,; the principal circumſtances 
hich have been ſomewhat miſrepreſented by the 
be Vertot : an author whoſe works are read with 
lame pleaſure as romances, to which in other 
ects they bear too much reſemblance. 1. The 
be Vertot introduces the Latines very unſeaſon- 
The Latines, thoſe inhabitants of Latium 
ho enjoyed the Latin lay, and to whom Druſus 
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te pave hopes of acquiring the citizenſhip of Rom 
& roſe in arms, when aſſaſſination had robbed the, 
* of their protector ” Yet it is certain that 
people of Latium had no ſhare 1n this rebellion, They 
are mentioned but once in the war; and, on th 
. occaſion, as ſending auxiliaries to the army of th 
republic . They did not think of renewing 
ancient quarrel, which the fortune of war ha 
more than two hundred and fifty years before, d 
cided againſt them. Previouſly to their ' fubjugation 
they had more than once made Rome to tremhl 
All that Vertot copies from Livy reſpecting d 
ſimilarity of language, manners, and military di 
cipline, which gave to the ſocial, the appearant 
of a civil war, muſt be referred to the former era" 
In the time of the ſocial war, Rome was too gre 
to be an object of jealouſy to the little cities 
Latium, which were continually converted in 
villages and pleaſure. houſes in the vicinity of th 
capital. Perpetual communication, and numero 
alliances , had cemented the bands of their comm 
origin, Many places had acquired the rights 
citizenſhip ; in others, the Latin law gave thatny 
to two families annually, All the cities of Latui 
enjoyed many advantages, which muſt have natun 
inſpired them with affection for Rome, and bat 
towards her more recent allies.” 2. The author of ti 
Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Rome, ſo much e 
gerates the ſtrength of the Italian confederacy, th 
an air of romance is thereby thrown on his whdl 
narrative, though it may not be perceptible to i 
greater part of his readers. According to his accoul 
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t only the Latines, but all the nations of Italy, 
zned this alliance, and ſent a common embaſſy to 
ome, demanding the rights of the city. It is la 
utter of aſtoniſhment that one city ſhould have 
een able to make a defence againſt the united force 
ſo many allies , whom it had found ſo much diffi- 
ty in ſubduing ſucceſſively. Happily this won- 
erlul circumſtance contains as little truth as proba» 
ity. The abridger of Livy has preſerved the 
ames of all the communities which compoſed this 
nnfederacy. They were, the Samnes, Lucani, 
centes, Marſi, Peligni, Veſtini, and Marrucini **, 
Vith regard to this fact, Livy's authority is better 
jan any other; and in ſuch an enumeration, an 
ridger having nothing to do but to copy, it is to 
ſuppoſed that he does it correctly. The Samnites 
en were at the head of this league, into which 
ey had prevailed on fix other communities to enter, 
ho were their neighbours, allies, or colonies. They 
ere afterwards: joined by ſeveral other cities, but 
dt until the Romans, recovering from their con- 
ernation, had recalled their armies from abroad, 
ted the paſſes into their territory, and even 
ned ſeveral victories over the allies. Livy informs 
in general of thoſe ſubſequent revolts 7, but the 
ticulars are to be found in Appian ** and Strabo “. 
hey number among the rebels, the Frentanti, 
pini, Peucetii, with ſome cities of Apulia and 
mbria, Of the former, Appian names Canuſium 
d Venyſia; ſpeaking only in general of the Umbriz. 
as {urpriſed to find this hiſtorian alſo name the 
mpeant '*, Theſe could only be the inhabitants 


* 


* 


Wiuas unknown until the time of the great Pomp 
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of Pompeu, a maritime city of Campania, neut 
Naples. Did Pompeii exiſt in the time of 
ſocial war? It cannot be of an earlier date thand 
family from whichit derived its name ; and this fan 


father, that Cneius Pompeius Strabo, who f 
conſul in the 665th year of Rome, and the ſeq 
year of the ſocial war. But ſu ppoſing the a Antiqui 
of Pompeii, can it be imagined that a ſingle city, 
that a ſmall one, ſhould have veytured to rej 
. againſt the republic, though ſituate in the midf 
fo many more important places, which faith 
maintained their allegiance ? I know that the ſe 
of the war was changed to Campania, and am will 
to believe that a party of the allies , having tak 
poſſeſſion of Pompeii, there ſtood a fiege **: butt 
explication tends rather to extenuate, than toyulh 
Appian's miſtake. I am inclined to ſeek the nx 
of the ſtates which entered into confederacy agal 
Rome, in the narrative which Livy and other hi 
rians give of the war, rather than to content ny 
with Appian's general deſcription, when he 
that the conſederacy comprehended all the nat 
between the Liris, or Liturnus, and the Ionian ſa 
Of this deſcription, one of the clauſes is falſe, 
the other inaccurate. The Ionian ſea is taken i 
many different meanings, that it denotes any d 
you will. The Liris and Liturnus were quite 
ferent rivers , and had only one circumſtance 
common, that both were ſometimes called (i 
or Clanius. Such then were the allies. They (ut 
were formidable; but fear or affection ſtill colled 
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ny Italian nations around the ſtandard of the 
ublic; the whole of Latium, Campania, Brutium, 
labria,, the Sabines, all Etruria, apart of Umbria 
apulia , and the whole of the colonies of Magna 
xcia, The cities of Tuſcany prepared for joining 
allies ; but the ſenate warded off this danger, by 
anting, of its own accord, the rights of the city 
that important province“. A great number of 
lonies ſpread over all the diſtricts of Italy, whoſe . 
city being ſecured by intereſt as well as gratitude, 
plied the Romans with magazines, and with 
protection of their fortreſſes. In thoſe republics 
ich declared againſt Rome, the citizens were not 
animous. The Romans had their creatures in 
h of thoſe communities, whoſe avowed oppoſi- 
o, or ſecret intrigues, diſturbed the meaſures of 
prevailing party . Each individual ſided with 
ſenate or the league, which became the watch- 
ds of faction, like the names Guelphs and Ghibe. 
s, which divided and deſolated the ſame country 
teen centuries afterwards. The Abbe Vertot, 
jen he explained the difficulties with which the 
mans had to contend, ſhould alſo have mentioned 
reſources by which they were enabled to ſur- 
unt them. 3. The nation of the Marſi, though 
midable by its valor, was inferior in ſtrength to 
Samnites and the Picentes. Yet it had the honor 
giving its name to the war, which is as well 
own by the appellation of the Mar/ic, as the Social. 
ie Merſi were the only people on the Roman ſide 
the Apennines, who ventured to declare againſt 
republic. Their country became the firſt theatre 
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of the war, and when the ſenate aſſigned Armies | 
the ine „ It was by granting them the Mark þ 
their province. This is not the firſt example of h 
leaſt conſiderable portion ofa league giving its ny 
to the whole. We know the ancient Scythians h 
the general denomination of Tartars, becauſe i 
ſmall tribe ſo called always formed the van of 
Mogul armies during the extenſive conqueſts 
Zingis Khan and his ſucceſſors *”. 4: The alli 
though finally defeated in the war, obtained i 
rights of Roman citizens , which they had ſo eage 
deſired. But they obtained this honor only to pi 
ticipate with Rome in all the calamities of whid 
their own revolt had been the principal cauſe; a 
to ruin that. republic and themſelves. Genen 
commanding armies in the heart of Italy, and li 
converted into one city, whoſe inhabitants wi 
citizens only by a kind of fiction, were circumſtan 
which too plainly prepared the way for ſlavery. H 
much muſt the allies have regretted that tranquili 
and happy obſcurity, which they had long enjoys 
without knowing its value! During the period dl 
hundred and twenty years that elapſed from t 
ſecond Punic, to the Social war, the nation 
Italy flouriſhed under the mildeſt of all governme 
They had loſt that unhappy right of making wart 
each other, which was no longer neceſſary for thi 
defence. Secure under the protection of the Romi 
they had nothing to fear from invaders. The 
- domeſtic diſputes were ſettled by the ſenate, W 
beheld them all with the ſame paternal eye, i 
whoſe inter poſition liberated them from the mileril 
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ceſſity of having recourſe to arms. In return ſor 


ele benefits, the whole of Italy ſupplied a body of 


antry equal to that drawn from the ſingle city of 
ame, and double the number of cavalry **; a light 
ntribution in itſelf, and which, by giving a military 
ra to their youthb tended to render them reſpect- 
ge to the Romans. Their authority was ſovereign, 
to all other matters which contribute to the happi- 
ſs of nations, namely, the affairs of juſtice, police, 
d political economy. They had not to endure the 
noy of governors, as inſolent as rapacious; their 
ſuits were not carried by appeal to the capital; 
da wall of braſs did not form an unſurmountable 
tier between the citizen and the ſubject. They 
redebarred indeed collectively from the rights of 
"man citizens; but whenever an individual proved 
at his ambition was juſtified by his merit, Rome 
5 tooattentive to her intereſts not to acknowledge 
for her own . Iwrite in the Pays de Vaud. Its 
abitants ought to be contented with their condi - 
on; yet it will not gain by a compariſon with that 
the people of Italy. I know that ſome advantages 
rewith-holden from that people by the pride of the 
mans, as to the concerns of private life, marriages 
laments, &c. I perceive alfo that they bad reaſon 
complain of ſome acts of violence, eſpecially in 
er times; and I am ſenſible that ſuch things are 
re ſtriking to the fancy, than all the general 
antages derived from the operation of good laws, 
Ich paſs almoſt unobſerved. 5. In undertaking 
war, the allies were guilty of imprudence; 
re they alſo unjuſt ? Could they juſtify their refu. 
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ſal to obſerve their former treaties, and he inſum 
tion which their refuſal produced? I do not nd 
completely to diſcuſs a queſtion as extenſive ai 
difficult. I will endeavour; however, to eſtab 
the following principles. 1. The treaties ente 
into by the general aſſemblies of two nations oi 
to bind their heirs and ſucceſſors; becauſe it js 1 
preſumable that either party has agreed to ſubmit 
any inconvenience without obtaining ſome ad 
tage in return; and he who reaps the benefit of 
part of a contract, ought to bear the burden d 
tained in the other. Ihe ſame principle does: 
apply to treaties entered into between nations! 
their leaders. Theſe treaties hardly deſerye 
name, being deſtitute of a condition eſſential tot 
validity of every contract; namely, the mutual} 
dependence of the parties, and their power to proyl 
for their reſpective advantages. They deſervet 
name rather of general reſolutions than of treati 
and derive their force merely from the will of th 
by whom they were enibraced. 2. The yalidity 
a treaty is founded on the will of the contra 
parties. That will ought to be free. It will be gran 
that every kind of violence, affecting the bod 
renders a contract null; for ſuch violence does 
merely conſtrain, but annihilates the will. But ih 
is a milder violence which we daily experience, 
acts on the will by preſenting it with the al 
neceſſary alternative of happineſs or miſery. 
rarely happens that individuals or nations undem 
engagements, unleſs when they are impelled by 


univerſal motive. The law of nature muſt ell 
allo 
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y that this violence is conſiſtent with liberty, or 
elty to our engagements will be reduced to an 
pty name. On the other hand, if fear does not 
iy a promiſe, honeſty muſt bei its own victim, 
1 robbers will acquire a right to all the goods of 
earth. Theſe difficulties may be removed by 
following eaſy and ſimple diſtinction. Promiſes 
binding only with reſpect to thoſe who were 
itled to inflict the evils with which they threa- 
ed us. Theſe evils not being inflicted, change 
ic nature, and become real goods beſtowed on 
which ſerve as a ſufficient baſis to treaties ; being 
oper compenſation for the burdens to which we 
age to ſubmit. 3. Society reuniting in the body 
ic the rights and walls of individuals, the com- 
ty at large enjoy all the rights which were en. 
d by individuals in a ſtate of nature. The right 
{ preſervation holds the firſt place. It neceſſarily 
udes the right of ſelf-defence , of repelling force 
force, and of ſubjecting the unjuſt aggreſſor to 
he evils with which he threatens us, even to 
b itſelf. This right therefore ſtill ſubſiſts in com- 
ties; the magiſtrate is intruſted with the national 

to make war, not againſt individuals, but 
ſt the menibers of a foreign community, of 
b individuals are merely the inſtruments. He 
ks the community only. If his cauſe is juſt, 
he hatred and violence of his antagoniſt renders 
eath neceſſary to his own ſafety, he then exer- 
the rights of nature, and takes away his life ; 

$, his civil life, by ſubduing and deſtroying the 
ration of his country, On this principle the 
. VI. | 
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right of conqueſt is founded. If the conquerory 
ciſe his right in all its rigor, and the conquer 
knowledge him for their maſter, I think the 
bound to maintain inviolate an engagement] 
which they have acquired the benefit of public 
quillity. But from this point, which is perhay 
feebleſt bond of human probity, two kinds of te 
gradually diverge, and gradually gain ftrengl 
they remove from their ſource. The firſt tt 
where, in proportion as the conqueſt is leſs 
plete, the neceſſity of contracting the obligatg 
indeed diminiſhed, but the equality betweeg 
parties is increafed to that perfect independe 
which leaves them at the full liberty of ther 
wills in their reſpective engagements. If the 
queror, on the other hand, having it in his 
to deſtroy his enemies, has thought proper to 
them, the contract acquires a degree of force| 
portional to the advantages which he might 
taken away, but which he has been pleaſed tok 
The obſervations formerly made concerning 
happy ſtate of the people of Italy, ſufficiently! 
how much validity the wiſdom of the Roma 
querors had given to their treaties with the 
quiſhed. 4. But, it will be aſked, had theſe tre 

the moſt eſſential of all conditions ? The ni 
conqueſt ought to be founded on juſtice; a vin 
which thoſe robbers of the earth were ſtrang 
wiſh not to enter into hiſtorical diſcuſſions, bet 
J am in queſt, rot of facts, but of principles. | 
preſent ſtate of error, vice, or weaknels, 
often obliged to give up abſolute truths , forl 
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tare merely conventional, becauſe the only truths 
hin our reach. It is thus that, with regard both 
individuals and ſocieties, reafon allows us to 
mine the foundation of their authority, but not to 
| fault with the manner in which they are pleaſed 
xerciſe it. Both the right, and the exerciſe of 
tight, ought to be founded on juſtice; but as 
reaſon 1s not always able to diſtinguiſh wherein 
t juſtice conſiſts, we are obliged to ſuppoſe it 
the ſide of thoſe whoſe power we are unable to 


have endeavoured to be as conciſe as poſſible, 
ding reflections merely acceſſory ; conſequencesz 
, and above all, applications. On the whole, I 
orced to give ſentence againſt the allies. 

ut on every ſuppoſition , Velleius Paterculus is 
neable. After acknowledging the juſt pretenſions 
ie allies *', he has the impudence to praiſe the 
duct of Minatius Magius, one of his own anceſ- 
, who, maintaining his fidelity to the Romans, 
da legion for their ſervice, and diſtinguiſhed 
valor in the ſieges of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
. But this Minatius, who, according to 
eius, was the defender of tyrants, could not ap. 
e his fidelity to Rome, without being a traitor 
culum, It is plain, that the flatterer of Sejanus 
not a fit judge of the gre principles concerning 
aw of nations, 

ovember 2.]—-I read the continuation of an 
ac In the eleventh volume of the Bibliotheque 
nee, containing the hiſtory of Servelus, written 
reared, under the eyes of the famous Moſheim, 
O 2 
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The journaliſt (perhaps Mr. de la Chapelle) has my 
obſervations and reſearches concerning this extry 
dinary tranſaction, which are far more valuable th 
the book itſelf. The two authors had treated Ch 
with great feverity. The reviewer repels d 
attacks, which beaſcribes to the rancor of Luth 
zeal againſt the patriarch of the Calviniſts. 

' puniſhment of Servetus cannot indeed be juſtife 
but, in this buſineſs, Calvin was not aQuatedl 
worldly motives, but by a miſtaken religious: 
and a reſpect for maxims which, though cruela 
ſanguinary , were acknowledged and avowed by 
Chriſtian churches. But many obſervations | 
remain to be made. 1. The examples of churd 
and theologians who declare in favor of the puni 
ment of heretics, are nothing to the preſent queſti 
Men's actions are never leſs guided by their pri 
ciples, than when thoſe principles run counter 
the natural ſentiments of humanity. The heart he 
corrects the errors of the underſtanding. A man 
a humane character, under the influence of af 
zeal, will in his cloſet condemn a heretic to des 
but will be drag him to the ſtake ? Notto ſhud 
at the ſhedding of innocent, blood, requires ab 
totally inſenfible to pity. 2. I acknowledge 
power of falſe zeal and an erroneous conſcience. 
is ſufficient to ſilence the voice of pity ; but cat 
ſtifle its murmurs ? Will not the unhappy theolog| 
feel a combat in his own breaſt between religion a 
bumanity ? Will not the outward expreſſions 
ſorrow indicate how deeply he is afflicted to ſhed 
brother's blood? ? Brutus ſaw that the death ol 
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s was neceſſary to ſave the liberty of Rome. He 
nounced the fatal ſentence ; but had he ſent them 
puniſhment without any emotions of grief, it 
jght have been juſtly ſaid that his natural ferocity 
ndered him from perceiving the magnitude of the 
rice that he made, and even that he had ſacrificed 
mrather to his own hatred and vengeance than to 
efafety of his country. In Calvin's behaviour, I 
0 ſee nothing but the moſt abominable cruelty. 
eloads Servetus with invectives ; he fears leſt his 
dim ſhould eſcape from his hands; and, in a tone 
numph, paſſes on him his ſentence of condemna- 
n. But Servetus did not ſpare the Geneva divine. 
ow it. But the one loaded with reproaches a 
eich whom he had confined in irons; the other 
y breathed out too loudly his agonies of ſuffering. 
nd muſt be the heart which does not feel the differ- 
ce! 3. A few years before, Servetus had com- 
ncated to Calvin all his religious opinions. Their 
iſtolary correſpondence was of conſiderable dura- 
u. But when Servetus was ſeized at Vienna, 
lin ſent all his letters to the magiſtrates. In this 
ance, he may juſtly be reproached with having 
dated the tacit promiſe which is always ſuppoſed 
uch a correſpondence, and which an honeſt man 
bud have held ſacred, inſtead of availing himſelf 
he frankneſs of this Spaniard, for the purpoſe of 
lroying him. 4. We muſt recollect Cal vin's ſitua- 
nin Geneva. He was the legiſlator of a new re- 
blic, and experienced the difficulties incident to 
ovators. A numerous faction, headed by the 


lhyadic, preſſed on him win rancor, and eſpouſed 
O 3 
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the cauſe of Servetus becauſe Calvin was his enen 
The latter was ſenfible that the proceſs of Serys 
was his own: and the reviewer tngenuouſty conſeſf 
that unleſs Servetus periſhed, Calvin was ruin 
Calvin's friends acknowledge that he was opini 
ative, baughty, and jealous of his authority, 
themſelves draw the conſequence. It was necel 
that the throne of the reformer ſhould be cement 
with the blood of Servetus. 5. In a letter writ 
to an intimate friend , Calvin does not difſemble 
Hopes that Servetus would be ſoon condemned 
death. He wiſhes, however, that he may eſe 
the utmoſt rigor of that puniſhment; probably 
he might not be burnt alive. Yet this very rigor 
afterwards approved by himſelf; and that atat 
when he was all powerful at Geneva. Eithert 
reformer concealed his real ſentiments under d 
bypocriſy and inquiſitorial mildneſs, or motives 
different from thoſe of religion hindered him 
ſoliciting from the magiſtrates a favor, which his 
ſcience obliged him to demand, and whichhe 
ſure would not have been refuſed. 6. When 
collect and combine all theſe circumſtances with 
acknowledged character of 'the reformer , ca 
doubt that a hard and cruel heart, an ambit 
ſoul , and hatred towards the man who deſpiſe 
inſtructions, and impeached his opinions, Un 
with religious zeal in impelling Calvin to per er 
the unfortunate Servetus? Voltaire therefore zen 
when he ſays, that Calvin had an enlightened! 
but an atrocious ſoul. 


November 3.]—lI read Cluverius Ital. Anti 


p, 291. p. 762-786; where the firſt volume ends, 
| concludes his account of the Marſi, and then def. 
hes the rude and mountainous country of the Equi, 
hom it coſt the Romans, in the infancy of their 
te, ſo much trouble to conquer. Alba Fucentia 
52 Roman colony in the territory of the Marſi, on 
e banks of the lake Fucinus, The pleaſantneſs of 
he country, and the ſecurity of its inland ſituation, 
ade the Romans often ſend thither priſoners of ſtate, 
mquered and dethroned kings, to whom they 
ſhed to give, inſtead of a priſon , a ſoft and com- 
table retreat. Perſeus, king of Macedon, died 
ere, and was honored with a public funeral; a 
atment very different from that of the unfortunate 
gurtha, who was thrown into the Carcer Tullianus, 
die of cold and hunger. The reaſon for this dif- 
rence will be explained elſewhere 
November 4.]—lI read Cluverius-; Z. iii. C. 
77-820. He comes at length to the moſt interelt⸗ 
g part of Italy; Latium, and the neighbourhood 
the capital; not however without leading us 
rough the tireſome round of the Oenotri, Siculi, 
laſgi, and Aborigines; in which obſcure reſearches 
ethread of connexion 1s always flipping through 
r hands. Cluverius had not that clearneſs and 
ticiſm neceſſary for unravelling the perplexities 
thoſe remote antiquities; the difficulties'of which 
eret has eluded, becauſe he was not able to reſolve 
em. 
finiſhed the eighteenth volume of the Bibliotheque 
tſornce. It contains the Hiſtory of the Jeſuits : an 
e rhapſody of well-known ſtories, the belief of 
O 4 


ig. 
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which ſuppoſes, perhaps with good reaſon, unbaur 


ed wickedneſs in the Jeſuits, and unbounded credo 
ty in the public, This work, beſides, is ill ritten 
without method. and deformed by digreflions,—]), 
Fence of the Tranſlation of the Hiftory of the Council 
Trent, by Father; Courayer. The reviewer is angry atth 
amiable writer for accepting of the degree of Dod 
from the univerſity of Oxford, although he was not 
proteſtant. Yet, without coming to a perfect identi 
of opinions, the two religions nearly meet; the uniye 
ſity carrying to the utmoſt length the opinions of i 
Anglican church, and the Father Courayer ſoften 
as much as poſſible thoſe of the church of Rome. 
Pontopidan's Geſta Danorum extra Daniam : a curiat 
collection of truths and fable to raiſe the glory ofan 
tion, which required only the former. —Hardouin 
Commentary on the New Teſtament. He pretends that 
Vulgate is the true original, of which the Greek text 
only the tranſlation. Machiavel u Republican. Th 
author makes uſe of the vulgar argument, 'viz. th 
Machiavel wrote his Prince to inſpire the Medic 
with maxims that muſt render them univerſally 0d 
ous; but this argument is deſtroyed by provingt] 
treatiſe to have been written before their uſurpi 
tion, —Antiquities of the French Nation, by Mr. J 
Gendre : learned, but without criticiſm. The fin 
' plicity of the good Le Gendre diſcovers the Scythin 
to be the anceſtors of the French, from their poli 
behaviour to the Amazons. —Political Diſcourſes, | 
Mr. Gordon; and a Parallel of the French with ll 
Romans, by the Abbe Mably. Theſe two writers hal 
gained a great reputation; the one by boldneſs 
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huſiaſm , the other hy his appearance of hoveſty 
dcalm reaſoning. Yet I have never been able to 
cover in their works any thing but common-place. 
ive been in company with the latter, and can 
er for it, that his admiration of monarchy has 
ch cooled in the ſpace of twenty years. : 
Novewber 5.]—1 read. Cluverius Ital. Antig. L. iii. 
i. 5. 820-870. He is here rather the critic and 
iquary than the geographer, which laſt character 
comes him far the beſt. With an incredulity 
ond that of Pouilly and Beaufort, he regards 
whole hiſtory of che firſt ages of Rome as fabu- 
s, He dethrones the Roman, as well as the Alban 
jg; and has no more belief in Romulus than in 
zess; uſing learned arguments, weakly urged, 
unn from the contradictory accounts of writers 
att eeming the origin of Rome, the groſs ignorance 
ext e firſt Romans, and the improbable circumſtan- 
told of the birth and education of their founder. 
ing overturned the received ſyſtem, he proceeds 
ſedickrplain his own. When the Aborigines left the 
y oy of the Sabines to invade the Siculi, they 
ein alliance with a Pelaſgic colony from Arcadia. 
Sicult were conquered; and the leader of the 
Mr, i took poſſeſſion of Valencia, one of their 
ns on the banks of the Tiber, and gave it the 
thi: 0! Rome. The Pelaſgi afterwards ſeparated; 
r poli mixing with the Aborigines, formed with them 
nation called Latins, This event happened 
ith n centuries before the Chriſtian era; and to this 
rs hos chief, the true founder of Rome, ought to 
ofs uf erred the few facts on the baſis of which ſa 
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many fables have been baile! concerning the ſup 
perſonages—Saturn, Janus, Evander, Enexs, 

Romulus. This ſyſtem is new, and in ſome; 
ſpecious; but it is ſo weak, that two reflection 
ſufficient to overturn it. 1. Can it be imagined! 
the Romans, having loſt all memory of eight} 
dred years of their bi ſtory, and not being abley 
higher than the eighth century before Chriſt, ſi 
have been obliged to conceal their ignorance u 
the abſurd fable which they gave out concen 
their pretended founder? Many cities have inye 
fictions for the purpoſe of magnifying their antig 
and nobility. But the fable fabricated by the Rog 
abridges their hiſtory by the period of 760 year, 
ſubſtitutes for their ancient Pelaſgic origin, a 
tended deſcent from ſhepherds and robbers, 
Romans knew, at leaſt they believed, the ſettle 
of Evander on Mount Palatine ; and if they! 
ignorant of the tranſactions of the intermedit 
turies , would not this ſpace have been filled i 
names, genealogies „and fables, ſuch as were! 
poſed to form the chain between Eneas and R 
jus? Theſe ſuppoſitions are neceſſary for Cluyt 
ſyſtem, but cannot be made without ſuppoſi 
the firſt Romans a degree of groſs ignorance, 
ceivable in a nation inhabiting cities, and en 
the uſe of letters. 2. But theſe ſuppoſitio 
granted, would militate againſt the ſyſtem v 
they are meant to eſtabliſh. The fame iguo 
which obliterated the hiſtory of the Romans, 
alſo have deſtroyed that of the Pelaſgi, their! 
_ anceſtors. How extraordinary i is the privilege g 
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the latter nation, whoſe ancient migrations are 
poſed to be undoubted facts that admit not of 
pute, and that ought to be employed for diflipa- 
yall the clouds that obſcure the hiſtory of their 


re recent poſterity ! „ 


he hypotheſis of the learned geographer muſt 
to the ground; but the falſeneſs of that hypo- 
is does not prove the Roman hiſtory to be true. 
adily give up to hiſtorical ſcepticiſm, or rather to 
tempt and oblivion , the high exploits of Eneas, 
Trojan colony , the kings of Alba, and the wolf 
Romulus. But what degree of credit ought to be 
en to the firſt decade of Livy ? To diſcuſs fully 
haqueſtion would require knowledge and leiſure. 
ave neither of the two. Yet merely to break 

ground on a queſtion almoſt exhauſted, T 
uld obſerve; 1. that it requires greater preciſion 
deas, than has hitherto been aimed at. Cluverius 
old allow that ſome truths may be diſcovered 
dſt the heap of fables; and the Abbe Sallier 
uld acknowledge that the Roman has ſhared the 
ofall hiſtories, whoſe pufity has been corrupted 
ſome fictions. Before entering upon the con- 
erſy, I ſhall give my own articles of faith; and 
to expatiate in too wide a field, ſhall confine 
ſelf to the tranſactions related in the abridgment 
be firſt books of Livy. I would venture to main- 
that theſe tranſactions happened, without giving 
ſome of the more probable circumſtances with 
chthey are ſaid to have been accompanied. 2. The 
ect of the external proof is exhauſted. Concern- 
the great annals, the domeſtic memoirs , &. 
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nothing can be added to the arguments of Meſſrs, 
lier and Freret on one ſide, and the objections of Meſſy 
Pouilly and Beaufort on the other. I would chan 
the mode of attack, and make uſe of the proofs whit 
divines call internal. My argument would be, th 
the firſt Roman hiſtorians having lived in the days 
Hannibal, the fables which, according to my adyg 
faries , they refuted , muſt have gained poſſeſſion 
the public fifty years before that period. I wou 
combine the nature of thoſe fables with the conditi 
of the Romans, and examine whether it is like 
that, under ſuch circumſtances, ſimilar fables ſho 
either have been invented or believed. 

November 6.]-I read Cluperius Ital. Antiq. L i 
C. iii. p. 870—9o00. He treats of the maritime places 
Latium. They were few in number; we meethowe 
with the celebrated names of the river Numicus, Oſti 
Laurentum, and Lavinium, often confounded v 
Lanuvium. I am ſurpriſed he ſhould omit to ſpe 
of Pliny the younger's Laurentina villa, whichis 
well deſcribed by its maſter. He might eaſily ha 
aſcertained its ſituation, and have very prope 
inſerted thoſe paſſages of Pliny , which exhibit 
lively a picture of thecircumjacent country. Ipercei 
that Virgil makes the Trojans ſail up theTyber,; 
places Eneas' firſt camp on the banks of the nve 
whereas the greater part of writers, relying ontheſte 
of the ſow , and ſome very vague expreſſions ind 
of the poet himſelf, ſuppoſe that hero tohave landed 
the mouth of the Numicus, near to the place wht 
he built ſhortly afterwards the city of Lavinium. 

November .] I read Cluyerius Ital. Autig. L 
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iv, p. J00—95O- The author continues to deſcribe | 
num; the inland country contained Lanuvium, 


ning the firſt ages of Rome on account of their 25 
tance to Its arms; and afterwards, on account 
{ the beautiful villas with which the great men of 
erepublic, and the emperors, crowded the neigh- 
uchood of the capital. Continually Greek fables ; 
e is ſcarcely one of thoſe cities which has not a 
poſed founder belonging to that nation. Ofall 
e fables, often very ill. contrived by the Greeks, 
ncerning weſtern nations, eſpecially Italy, there 
efome few that ſtand apart, but the greater number 
connected with one or other of thoſe three cele- 
ted events; the return of Hercules from his 
ran expedition, the voyages of the Argonauts, 
thoſe of Ulyſſes. : 

[ fniſhed e 1wenty-ninth volume ofthe Bibliotheque 
ponnee, It contains De Traditione Principiorum 
vis Naturalis by Auſaldus. The primitive revela- 
0, whether preſerved by tradition, or by principles, 
ich each individual may diſeover by the exerciſe of 
own reaſon, will be attended with the ſame con- 
ences; but the latter hypotheſis is more ſimple, and 
e conſonant to the attributes of the Creator. The 
ela Hiſtory, by a Society of Men of Letters: fir/l and 
nd Extract. The excellence of the firſt part of this 
twork is well known. The reviewer ſhows clearly 
the hail- ſtones which completed the defeat of 
nbabitants of Canaan, was only a ſtorm of ordi- 
hail, and refutes the credulity of thoſe hiſtorians _ 
think that it confiſted of large ſtoues, formed 


ricia, Alba, Tuſculum, and Gabit; places famous 
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and ſupported in the air till the moment of th 
fall. —4 methodical Catalogue of the Plants found 
Switzerland, by Albert Haller. I am little intere 
in a work on botany, but very much in Mr, Hal 
| - This -univerſal genius unites the fire of poetry v 
| the ſagacity and diſcernment of the philoſopher: | 
natural abilities are equal to his acquired knowled; 
His memory is retentive to a degree almoſt mir 
lous. A few years ago he ſupped with Mr. de 
whoſe memory is alſo ſurpriſing. The converſat 
turned on the affairs of Sweden, and the antiquit 
of Rome; and the ſcholar always corrected the tra 
ler. With all his admirers, Haller has but! 
friends. Wherever he has happened to reſide, 
Gottingen, Berne, or the Pays de Vaud, his ha 
haughty, and ambitious character has offended 
his acquaintances. — The Hiſtory of William the 
 queror, by the Abbe Prevot, I found in it ſome qui 
tions from an old chronicle, the natural ſimplicity 
which gave me great pleaſure.— Hiſtory of Ms 
Veſuvius by the Academy of Naples: very curi 
The heat of the lava, even after its firſt violence 
abated, is far greater than that of red-hot iron. 
November 8.]—Being unwel, I did nothing 
read a ſmall work which Mr. Pavilliard had len 
me. It is entitled, Leiters written from the Coun 
and relates to the troubles of Geneva; concern 
which | know nothing more than the publis at la 
Theſe letters are written by a man of abilities, 

| affects too much however the ſtyle of Montelqu 
He is an advocate for the magiſtrates, and conli 
as a ſalutary check the previous approbation 0 


— 
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dle council before any bill can be propoſed to the 
eral aſſembly. This regulation he compares with + 
e King's negatiye in the conſtitution of England. 
: there is a wide difference between a negative 
ore, and after. deliberation.  - || 

November 11. ]— L finiſhed the thirtieth volume of 
bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains Cuper's Leiters: 
ich give as favorable an impreſſion of the heart as 


gebe underſtanding of this learned Dutchman. — 
U Givi! Hiſtory of the Aingdom of Naples, by 
uh. 0107/2976, The candor, penetration, and freedom, 


bis excellent lawyer, will ever enſure to this work 
eſteem of all wiſe men. Churchmen are not always 
the number. — Poems, by the King of Navarre, 
zhly valuable, on account of the rank of the author, 
r antiquity, and their own real beauties. — 
yrs Diſſertation on the Law of the Decemvirs 
in Inſolvent Debiors. His concluſion is not new. 
thinks the debtor was ſold as a ſlave, and the 
ce received for him divided amongſt his creditors, 
cu not the ſlave himſelf. As this journal begins to 
ne" too faſhionable , the reviewer does not venture 
nſert the Latin, which cannot however eaſily be 
jenſed with in this diſcuſſion. — Univerſal Hiſtory; 
en ira. The reviewer collects a great number 
curious examples on the power of muſic. — 

cer ra! Hiſtory of Fiſhes, by Klein : curious. — 
ac, Count d Etrades Letters lay open the ſprings 
; the French policy , and all the ambition of 
s XIV. 4 Treatiſe onthe Number of Inhabitants 
on 8nd and Weſt Frieſland , by Mr. Kerſeboom, As 
on of curious work is in Dutch, I ſhal} ſpeak of it at 
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| ſome length. The reſult of his obſervations ; is; 
x. The number of children born yearly amount 
to 28,000. 2. The total of the inhabitants to 980,000; 
that is, in the proportion of 35 to 1, of the births 
3. The number of married couples is 169,000. Aster 
ſubtracting the baſtards, it turns out that of thirteen 
married couples of all ages, two produce children 
yearly. 4. Mr. Kerſeboom finds by his calculations, 
that of two perſons that enter into wedlock between 
the ages of 20 and 50, it is 13 to 7 that one will die 
before the lapſe of twenty years. 5. Of 1400 new · bom 
children, the probable nnmber of thoſe who wil 
remain alive at each of the aſſi gned ages, is a 
follows: 


Age. Alive. Age. Alive. 


1 1125 60 382 2 

10 895 70 | 245 Cl 

20 817 % 18 th 

30 — >. 10 dj 

40 68 95 =. T 

50 507 i thi 

| | | C 0 
November 12.] — I read a ſmall new work, 1. 
poem in proſe, entitled, Olivier, The ſtyle is caly Mi to 
and flowing, but rarely elevated to a pitch deferving the 
the name of poetry. The ſtory is intereſting; we ar b 
pleaſed with the adventures of this Olivier, who orig 
ſubdues the Count's batred by good offices. The nd 
characters of Enguerrand and his ſquire are amuſing WM fro: 
His adventure in the village of the Limouſin b fanc 
counterpart to that of Gil Blas with the archbiſb cho 


of 
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"Grenada. The wavels df Fler df pine are — 
out too extravagant. The iſle of muſicians is not a 
bad fancy; but the whole pleaſantry its founded on a 
pun, the double meaning of the word air. The | 
arrangement ofthe poem is deteſtable. I am provoked 
to find the narrative continually broken into cantos; 
and thoſe parts of it reſumed which had been almoſt 
forgotten. The author has imitated Arioſto. That is 
true; but Arioſto's arrangement is good for nothing. 
Beſides, we ought: not to confound the natural 

wanderings of a great genius unacquainted with 
rules, and the ſtudied diſorder of a writer who is 
extravagant by deſign, and who gives himſelf much 
trouble to violate thoſe laws of onen with 
which he is acquainted. 

November 14.] read Cluverius, L. iii. C. iv, tv. 
5. 050-9 9. The author treats of the other inland 
cities of Latium; Tibur, Preneſte, Gabii, &c. He 
thence proceeds to the Rutuli, who inhabited a ſmall 
diſtrict between the ſea, the Latins, and the Volſci. 
This little community muſt have ſeparated itſelf from 
the political confederacy of the Latins, fince it did 
not. participate in the ſacrifices on Mount Alba, 
which the members of that confederacy annually met 
to celebrate. The poets, however, often confound 
thoſe two nations; which were indeed nearly united 
by the ſituation of their territories and their common 
origin. Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, was taken 
and burnt by Eneas; the poets feign that a bird flew | 
from its aſhes; a ſtrange fable, as ſhocking to the 
fancy as to reaſon. But the dogma of the metempſy- 
choſis was FREY metaphyſical; and of that kind 

Vor. * 
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.of metaphyſics, of which the conſequinots! became 

the more refined in proportion to the abſurdity ofthe 
_ Actions on which they were founded. Our 5 
aſſures us of the ſoul's immortality , and even imma 
teriality ; but the doctrine of the reſurrection make 
us conſider the body as an eſſential part of the man, 
and tends to perſuade us that without the aſſiſtance d 
organs, the ſoul would not be capable of action 
The metempſychoſis, on the contrary, ſeparates the 
ſoul and body without depriving the former of any 
of its faculties. Theſe faculties it owes only to itfell 
man is {till a man; and in the body of another animal 
can think and reflect as well as in his own, When 
this opinion is adopted, though we may diſpute 
concerning the nature of this ſout, we mult alloy 
- that it has nothing in common with the body which 
it inhabits. 

November 15.] — 1 read Cluverius Ital. Aniig 
L. iii. C. vi, vii, viii. p. 9791048. He caſts a glance os 
the little country of the Hernici, incloſed in ti 
mountains; and deſcribes at length the extenſive 
territories of the Volſci , of which Antium was tl 
capital. This nation had a marine, conſiſting of ligh 
veſſels, with which they infeſted the ſeas of Greee 
and Italy. Alexander ſent ambaſſadors, complaining 
to the Romans of their depredations ; - and the 
Romans endeavoured to repreſs their piracy, — Wh 
was this Alexander? I think he was that king o 
Epirus, who made war in Italy, and whom the 
Greek colonies there choſe for their general and 
protector againſt the barbarians. This office natural 
connected him with the Romans, When ſome writ 
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ſpeak of an embaſſy ſent by the ſenate to Ale 
i Great, they confound the uncle with the nephew. 
The authority of the ancients, as well as the ĩmpro- 
babilicy of the thing itſelf , convince me that the 
Romans never had any communication with the 
conqueror of Aſia. | 

November 10. J — I read Cluverius „al. Aung L. jt. 
C ir. p. 10481062. He ſpeaks of that confuſion of 
the names of nations and tribes, which it is ſo difficult 
to unravel. The Opict, the Oſei, the Auſones, and 
4urunci , are fo continually confounded, that there 
muſt have been different names for the ſame 
people, or their territories mult have been Rrangelp 
intermingled. 5 

November 17. 1 — 1 read Cluverius, L. II. 5 . 
L iv. C i, ii. p. 1062—1102. The author enters into 
pariiculars concerning the country of the Auſones, 
which became afterwards a part of New Latium. 
Formie was diſtinguiſhed by the infamous honor of 
being the capital of the Leſtrigones, at the time when 
Italy was to the Greeks what the inland parts of 
America are to us. Homer has rendered this fable 
intereſting. The diſcovery of an unknown country, 
where every object ſurpriſes and affects us, where 
curioſity is continually excited, and continually 
gratitied, affords a pleaſure bonita to that felt in our 
travels. Yet the poet may be reproached with two 
incorrect touches, which ſomewhat disfigure his 
picture. The Z4/rigones are either too refined, or too 
barbarous. They inhabit cities, they have chariots, 
and hired ſhepherds. Yet they are men-eaters, 


Happily for human nature, this ferocity never 
P 2 
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exiſted but in nations totally devoid of culture; and 
even among them man does not devour his felloy. 
creatures unleſs driven to this madneſs by famine o 
vengeance. 2. The Le/trigones were giants. Every 
thing belonging to them ought to be in due propor. 
tion; their children, houſes, and cities. Yet Ulyſſe! 
ſpies travel through the country , converſe with the 
king's daughter, and follow her without diſtruſt to 
her father's palace. Their fears are not mentioned, 
till they ſee the queen of the Leſtrigones. Gulliver w 
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a better obſerver of proportions. _ 5 
November 18.] — [ read Cluperius Ital. Antiq, Lis s 
Cay. P. 1102—1115, After having determined thei 


ſituation and bounds of Campania, he deſcribes the 
ſea coaſt, from Sinueſſa , viz. Vulturnum , Liternun, 6 
Sylva Gallinara, and Cume. This laſt place is deſcribei 
at great length. Its foundation and power, above i, 
its Sibyl, immortalized by Virgil, furniſh the 
geographer with an abundant crop. This laſt artic d. 
is well treated, without confuſion , but with b 
natural copiouſneſs. ha of 
20. ] —I read Cluverius, L. io. C. ii. p. I115—114 ' 
In purſuance of his defizn „ he deſcribes the coaſt d . 
Campania , from Cumæ to Naples: a ſmall diſtrid op 
famous in all ages. Miſenum, Bate, Puteoli, with the apf 
lakes Avernus and Lucrinus, the terror of the eat tw. 

| Greeks, and the delight of the Romans, I call 
render this coaſt highly intereſting. | (aj 
21.] — I read Cluverius Ital. Antig. L. iv. 0 üg 
p 1146 1164. He continues and concludes Aft 
account of the coaſts of Campania and Naples, to ti Car 
promontory of Minerva, which ſeperated them foi beh 
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the territory of the Picentini. Herculaneum , Pompeii, | 
Sabie, and Surrentum, are the principal e | 
deſcribed in his rout. 

There are different opinions concerning the place 

of Virgil's tomb. St. Jerom and Donatus appear on 
one fide; but Cluverius, followed by Mr. Addiſon, 
on the other, rejects without ceremony their evidence; 
and, upon the authority of Statius, tranſports this 
monument to the other ſide of the city, and the foot 
of Mount Veſuvius. I ſhould with them prefer 
Statius's information, were it conveyed in preciſe 
terms. But this poet ſpeaks in general only of the 
Chalcidic ſhores , plates which experienced the rage 
of Veluvius; and ſuch vague language ſeems merely 
to indicate the neighbourhood: of Naples. St. Jerom 
and Donatus, on the other hand, tell us, that Virgil 
was buried at the diſtance of two miles from that city, 
and on the high road to Puteoli; this account is ſo 
clear, chat it cannot be miſtaken. It may be reconciled 
with that of Statius, and is juſtified by the tradition 
of the country. Why ſhould it be rejected? 

November 22. —I read Cluverius Ital. Antig. 1. iv. 
C. iv. p. 1164—1171. He treats of the iſles lying 
oppolite to the coaſt of Campania. The two largeſt. 
appear like advanced works, intended to guard the 
two promontories of the Bay of N aples. The one is 
called Anaria or Feng ; the other 1s the famous 
(apreæ. 

24, ] — 3 Cluoerius, L. iv. C. v. p. 1171—1 179. 
After having treated of the coaſts and iſlands of 
Campania, he proceeds to the inland country. We 
behold the fertile fields of Falernum and Capua, 
P 3 


Was he ignorant of, or did he deſpiſe , the paſſag 


O05 


whoſe corn and wine formed the ſureſt revenue 9 
the republic , and nouriſhed a vaſt multitude of 
citizens. The diſtrict of Falernum was bounded by m 
the vineyards of Mount Ma//icus. The ancients * 
confounded theſe two growths. Capua appears next; 
that proud city, whoſe inhabitants fooliſhly though 
that their riches would enable them to contend'with 
Rome. The Romans deſtroyed the republic, bu 
ſpared the city: and in never re-eſtabliſhing iy 
political conſtitution , an event which they alwayi 
feared, they were guided rather by a concern forth 
ſafety of their own government, than by maximsd 
external policy. Cicero artfully confounds thoſe tui er 
objects in his pleadings againſt Rullus; he W 500 
reafons for ſo doing. | 
November 25.] — I read Cluverius Ital. Antig Li in 
C oi. vii oni p. 1179 1205. The author deſcribesthi 
remainder of Campania, and the territories of th 
Picentini, Hirpini, and Samnites. Theſe two nation 


inhabited mountains of little fertility, which wee: 


almoſt deſerts, under. the Romans, who had cor 
quered the Samoites only by extirpating them. lon 
is right. It is impoſſible to find in thefe diſtricts obſed 
worthy of twenty-four triumphs. Mr. Addiſon is agi 
in my way. Why would he place in Umbria la" 
Amp ſanctus, which Virgil had fo well deſeribedſ ten 


of Cicero and Pliny which place that lake in nyss: 
country of the Hirpini # The Fury could not make nde 
rr 


choice more worthy of her character, than that 
plunging i into a lake whoſe waters proved _— tony ow 


who approached: them.” eo, 
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1 finiſhed the thirty-firſt volume of the Bibliotheque 
wiſonnee. It contains Lucian, by Meſſrs. Hemſterſiuit 
nd Geſner ; accompanied with every help that can 
ender an edition valuable: manuſcripts collated*, 
new tranſlation, and remarks of many of the 
arned. In ſpeaking of the  Philopatris, the editors 
rove that it muſt have been written under an 
mperor of Conſtantinople, who allowed the 
hriſtians to be inſulted. This era, being applicable 
aly to Julian, deſtroys all the conſequences which 
ve been deduced from this work. — Account of a 
Mon into Grenland, by Mr. Egede, in Danifh. All 
ere is curious: the defign of the voyage, uncommon 
moog Proteſtants ; the country; and its inhabitants. 
ature is clad in terror; the animals are ſmall and few. 
o other plants can thrive, excepting thoſe which 
pen i in a ſummer of two months, and can bear a 
inter of ten. Corn will not grow beyond the ſixty- 
urth degree: beyond the ſixty- fifth ſpirits of wine 
eeze, There is not even ſnow; all is hard ice, whoſe 
arkling colors gladden this ſcene of horror. Yet; 
an is naturally good; I appeal to theſe Greznlanders; 
ho are no ſtrangers to love in the midſt of their 
0zen regions, but are ſtrangers to war excepting 
gainſt the brute creation. They are lazy, inconſtaut; 
kempt from ill nature, but deſtitute of great virtues. 
be lroquois, who eat their priſoners, have alſo 
ws, ideas, and arts; with which laſt the Gren- 
nders are unacquainted. Compared with the 
renlanders, the Iroquois are a civilized nation. 
ow delightful is the contemplation of nature! — 
leo logy of Inſects, by Mr. Leſner: very curious. 
5 P 4 | 
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Letters of Count d Eftrades : ˖ highly uſeful for the 
| hiſtory of negociations,. a kind of hiſtory almoſt 
poknown to antiquity, —Fourmont's Chineſe Gramm, 
A ſtriking proof of the ſuperiority of the European, 
Chineſe grammars are written in Paris: will French 
grammars ever be written in Pekin? | am doubify 
whether the Mandarins themſelves know the 
principles of their own language as well as My, 
Fourmont. — 4 Treatiſe on the Senſes , by Mr. Le (a 
The knowledge of the ſenſes approaches nearly to 
that of the ſoul, of which they are the organs. My, 
Le Cat explains their anatomy, functions, and 
objects, with penetration always guided by ewe. 
rience. His work has given me a pleaſure not to be 
 Cefcrived, — The Univerſal Hiſtory , by a Society of 
Mn of Letters. This extract relates to the hiſtory A. 
the Ferſians, according to oriental writers; whom 
the editors boldly prefer to the Greek. Many learneii 
men have entertained the ſame opinion, bee 
appears to me indefenſible. 1. In the orientalwriters 
the characteriſtics of the fabulous are predominant 
there is no attention to chronology; geographie en 
errors abound; and the marvellous forms the eſſentu on 
part of the narrative, inſtead of being merely at 
acceſſory. 2. In the hiſtory of Perſia, there are mand 
tranſactions concerning which the Greeks could noi : 
be miſtaken; as the time of the eſtabliſhment e, 
Cyrus' empire, and the wars between the Petfians 
and themſelves. But the Perſian accounts differ Mee 
widely from the Greek, with reſpect to thoſe matte re 
as they do with reſpect to all others. 3. I know then. 
the Greeks only ſhowed themſelves in Perſia, aui pp 
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that their eaſtern ſubjects lived quietly under their 
tanftory reign. But their ſucceſſors, the Parthians, 
; Scythian nation. who hated the Perſians, whoſe 
elfe minacy they deſpiſed, kept them during five 
cencuries under a yoke of iron A conflagration, or 
other tranſient calamity, rarely deſtroys the whole 
monuments ofa country; but, under a cruel govern. 
ment, which renders each generation more ſtupid. 
than the preceding, they crumble into duſt, and 
become a prey to worms; and truth is ſoon Rifled: 
vader a weight of fabulous tradition. The hiſtory of | 
the dynaſty of the Saſſanides is leſs liable to objection. - + 
It is better connected, more probable in itſelf, as well 
25 more conformable to the narratives of European 
vri ers. Yet a conſiderable. time elapſed from the 
Arabian conqueſt, before the Perſians endeavoured ; 
o collect their hiſtorical munuments. | A 
November 27. ] — I read Saurin's famous pleading = 
gainſt Rouſſeau. How ſingular a buſineſs is this! 
While wars and negociations are almoſt forgotten, 

bis diſpute between two private individuals is ſtill 
remembered, and after the lapſe of ſixty years, ſtill 

oments party-paſions, All I can decide is, that this 
performance of Saurin's is a fine exhibition of taſte . 

and eloquence. _ 

28.] — 1 read . Teal. Antiq. L. iv. C.iz, 45 

ri, cli, æiii. p. 12056 1242. He proceeds to the . 

f the Adriatic, and ſpeaks ſhortly of the Frentani. 

He then treats of the country called Japygia by. the 

reeks, and Apulia by the Romans: giving its 
general diviſion and limits. In page 1210 the editor 
pprizes us, that Cluverius did not proceed farther 
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in reviſing his work; and that the e 
appear leſs poliſhed, leſs elaborate, and perhaps leſ 
accurate Heinſius' delicacy in giving this information 
is commendable; but I have not yet diſcovered iu 
| neceſſity. All the towns of Apulia and Calabria hem 
paſs in review; Arpi, Ganufium, Luceria, Brundufiun, 
and laſt of all Tarentum, which is treated with f 
copiouſneſs proportional to its importance. 
Nov. 29 ] — I finiſhed (he thirty ſecond, volume o | 
the Bibliothegue Raiſonnee. It contains Philoſophical 
Reſearches of St. Hyacinthe : a ſmall performance, by 
a-man who has more talent for ridicule than for 
reaſoning. — Gumberland's Treatiſe on the Laws of... 
Nature, tranſlated. and commented by Barbeyrac. Wi, 
learned refutation of Hobbes. This philoſopher ba 
degraded man to the condition of a beaſt ; the biſhop 
exalts him to that of an angel Man, Cumberland 
tells us, is made for ſociety ; he is the only amima 
thatlaughs and weeps. Hobbes maintains that many 
not made for ſociety, becauſe children and ideots 
though participating of human nature, do not knoy 
what ſociety means. — Galvin's Letters to Jacques @ 
Bourgogne. Here we find you, harſh and intracta n, 
ſpirit! quarelling with a reſpectable friend, becaui erc 
he wiſhes to ſnatch a victim from your theologie er 
zeal. On the ſubject of theſe letters, the librarian d 
Geneva writes: one to the reviewers, containing 
curious inveſtigation. of the whole buſineſs. Thi 
librarian had already ſupplied them with ſeverabotha 
pieces; which treat indeed merely of literary trifles 
bur theſe trifles are written agreeably and elegantly 
Gonformities between. Jeſus Griſt: and St, Francis 
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e. Bartholemy of Piſa diſcovered only 40, but 
is author carries the number to 4000, moſt of then 
vial, or too ſubtile The abſurdity of this book 
ivesita kind of value. — Philo, by Mungey. Philo, 
athe firſt century, al ways quotes the Old Teſtament 
q Aquila s verſion, who lived in the ſecond: a 
erplexing difficulty for critics, — Miſſions to Trans 
vebar, This is the counterpart of the Voyage ima 
renland; all is oppoſite in theſe voyages, except- 
ng the deſign for which they were undertaken. 
The anctents went too far in their aſſertions; but if 
he frozen and torrid zones are inhabited, is it by 
zen? I doubt whether theſe regions- will ever be 
vilized like the temperate zones. The ſcareity and 
eakneſs of animals, and the want of corn, wine 2 
diron, will always form natural obſtacles of great 
portance. But I intend to read the book itſelf, 
d therefore leave the ſubject at preſent . | 
November 30. ] — read Cluveris, L. iv. C. ils, 
Iv. y. 1242 — 1282. After flaiſhing cho ſubject of 
alabria, he proceeds to Lueania, the only province 
hich commanded a view of both ſeas. There were 
any Greek cities on the coaſt, and a numerous and 
erce people inhabited the inland country. Theſe: 
lenſions were aboliſhed by the Roman conqueſts. 
be ſew inhabitants who eſcaped the effects of their 
ty, loſt all remembrance of their ſormer condition. 
be geographer perhaps ſees better than the 
ſtorian, how dre it coſt the world to become 
oman. 

December 3. 1E read 'Cluverius Ital. nid Bi 004. 
Iv, vi. p. £320 1338; which concludes the fourthy 
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relaxation were pardonable. His materials an 


meaneſt village, all the learning of enk ae and the 


The ancients quoted often from memory. Bool 


direction of the eye, error was unavoidable. Servi 


book, and the whole work; a truly W talk 
undertaken by me with more ardor, than it "Was 
continued with perſeverance. But intervals 


immenſe ; his method perplexed , and his ſtyle; 
motley mixture of quotations from authors of al 
ages. My undertaking is now accompliſhed ; andere 
have derived from it much uſeful knowledge, which 
will not be eaſily forgotten. I have already remarke( 
his prodigious maſs of materials. In ſpeaking of th 


middle ages occurs to his memory: and a paſſage i 
not more concealed from his keen eye in a legend d 
the tenth century, than if it ſtood at the head of ti 
Eneid. Throughout, his authorities are produced, 
and ſifted, and compared with each other; and thi 
reſult of the compariſon is not always to theighona! 


were ſcarce; maps ſtill ſcarcer; and in a ſcien 
where the mind 1s ſo liable to wander without the 


the- commentator 1s often expoſed to Cluveri 
criticiſm, This pretended ſcholar is here ſtripped 
his maſk of counterfeit erudition. His abſurd miſtake 
are only to be equalled by thoſe of Appian tit 
hiſtorian. But our author's cenſure ſpares not ti 
greateſt names of ancient geography; Ptolemy , vn 
knew the eaſt better than the weſt; Strabo, whol 
ſometimes a hiſtorian , politieian , or philoſopher 
rather than a geographer}; and Pliny, who undertale 
to deſcribe the world in thirty-ſeven ſmall books 
whoſe brevity is often obſcurity , and who frequen 
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ſees by other men 's eyes, and thoſe not always tobe 
depended upon. After fo much experience of their 
accuracy, it could hardly be expected that Cluverius 
hould maintain the infallibility of the ancients. But 
e may perceive in his work the ſame ſuperſtitious 
eneration for the great names of antiquity, which 
revailed among his contemporaries. When no other 
xcuſe for them remains, he is ſure to throw the 
ame on tranſcribers. This principle „that the true 
ext need only be reſtored, in order to reſtore its 
ropriety, he applies with unwearied diligence. The 

ret number af his corrections is only equalled by 

eir boldneſs; the greater part are raſh or uſeleſs; 

at ſome of them are extremely happy. The change 

{ diheſis and Uſens into Æſis and duſens, reſcued the 
xt of Livy from an abſurdity almoſt inconceivable; 
bſiituted two obſcure but fit names, inſtead of two 

7 more illuſtrious, but totally miſplaced; and 
ſtored the Galli Senones to their proper habitation. 

his correction has been adopted by Livy” 5 editors , 
dadmitted into the'text. - | 
December 5.] — I finiſhed tie thirty - third 2 | 

the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee. It contains the Life of + 
chard of Cornwall, Emperor of Germany, by Mr. 

bauer, Profeſſor at Gottingen. Had not this German 

ena ſubject of the king of Great Britain as Elector 
Hanover, would he ever have diſturbed the aſhes 

this obſcure prince, whoſe weak and ignorant 

gn was as pernicious to England as uſeleſs to 
many? Would he ever have preferred this prince 

the wiſe king of Caſtile ? — Univerſal Hiſtory, by 
ctety of Men of Letters. This extract treats of the 
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equal merit. L remember with pleaſure that tk forme 
the ſame opinion of this article hen I read it at Raf 


thinks that the Chriſtians copied after the Pag 


of the fourth century. They had renounced th 
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hiltory of the Macedonians, It is executed with my 
erudition; taſte, and judgment. This Vaiverig 
Hiſtory would be invaluable, were all its parts 


in 1751. I was then fourteen years old. Diſſertaii 
on the Medal of Smyrna, by Mr Boze ! replete wil 
erudition and taſte; containing curious reſearches 
the pre-eminence of the cities of Aſia, = Reſearches, 
the Polypus, by Mr. Trembley A new wolf 
throwing light on phylics, but darkening met 
pbyſics. = Vegetius' 1n/litutions, This writer ontadi 
has good general notions; but his particular accou 
of the Roman diſcipline is deformed by conſul 
and anachroniſms. = Theological Faults. Whod 
not know them? — Conformity between the Pagan 
Catholic Rites of Worſhip. Meſſrs. Warburton a 
Middleton are divided on this queſtion. The la 


The former thinks that both followed the natut 


| Impulſe of human ſeatiment, always prone to ſupeſ tal 


tion. Theſe two opinions are not materially differe 
The will muſt always be actuated by ſome motif 
Theſe rites were familiar and ſuitable to the Rom pot 


with reluctance; they reſumed them with pleaſun 

December z. ] — I returned to my geographi 
collection on Italy, which had been a ſhort f 
interrupted. I divide the country according to 
regions of Auguſtus, incroducing under each rep 
the moſt intereſting particulars that occur in 
courſe of my reading. This collection caunnot| 
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eing much Augmented by my travels is Italy; and, 
my return to England, I hope to be able to give a 
geſcription of ancient Italy, which will be the joint 
elult of my ſtudies, reflections, and obſervations. 
zuch a work ſtill remains to be written; that of 1 
Juverius by no means ſupplying its place. i. Cluve- v»  =® 
ious is too diffuſe. We live not in that age of induſtry, | 
hen ſtudies were valued in proportion to their 
xtent and difficulty. Our men of letters are afraid to 
ncounter two volumes in folio. Yet thoſe who have 
rioſity , cannot be contented with ſuch meagre 
bridgments as enrich neither the-underſtanding nor 
xemory. A book holding the middle place between 
luverius and Cellarius would ſuit the public taſte. 
An abridgment of the former would not anſwer , 
epurpoſe. In abridgments the proportions of the 
nzinal muſt be preferved ; and thoſe of Cluverius , 
e not always accurate. Without reproaching him 1 
th exceſſive diffuſion in ſome parts, and contrac- | 

on even to torture in others, three objects are 

tally omitted, which ſurely merited his attention : 

diviſion of. the provinces by Auguſtus and his 

cceſſors; the great roads of Italy, and the 

pography of the city of Rome. Cluverius is 

rcely ſenſible of theſe omiſſions. He was not indeed 

liged to anticipate the diſcoveries of the preſent , 

e; but it happens fortunately for a more modern 

iter, that it is in his power to avail himſelf of a 

ore accurate knowledge of itinerary meaſures, and 

enrich his work with the firſt fruits of two new 


coveries, the Tuſcan, monuments and thoſe of 
no) Wrculaneum,, 3. Latin is no longer the language even 


- 
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of 3 and eren Latin was 3 thi 
language of taſte. The public would be pleaſed toſy 
his broken chain of quotations melted down by! 
good writer into a clear, methodical , and intereftin 
narrative. Sometimes I would preſerve, however 
the very words of my authorities, when \thqlf 
happened to be poets whole ſtyle ofted forms the 
principal merit, and whoſe ſmiling images wol 
enliven the drineſs of geographical deſcripta 
4. I would follow Strabo rather than Pliny. Ton 
general diviſions and tables | would endeavour 
give all the neatneſs and perſpicuity poſſible; wh 
I examined with the eye ofa philoſopher, the inter 
of the country and the manners of its 1inabiany 
the productions of art and nature, as far as they we 
known to the ancients; the migration of tribe 
their laws and character, Amidſt fo many intereſti 
objects. I would ſeize every opportunity of inve 
gating how far public tranſactions and manners wt 
affected by local fituation and climate. 5. Arrany 
ments are arbitrary. The method which I ſhay 
follow, appears to me natural and luminous. I wo 
place myſelf with Romulus on the Palatine Mou 
and thus proceed to the different quarters of Ron 
from the cradle of the nation to the firſt pomeriun 
the city. In deſcribing Italy, I would follow! 
progreſs of Roman conqueſts, and pay parti 
attention to its diviſion by Auguſtus into regio 
with this one exception, that I would ſeparate 
territory of the Sabines from Samnium, and putt 
the head of Latium. By this ſmall alteration | vd 
reconcile the two principles of my arran gement; 
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the reader would eaſily follow the progreſs of the 
Roman arms, and Livy's hiſtory. A work of this kind, 
well executed, would be favorably received by the 
public. It might enrich a bookſeller, paſs through ten 
editions, and become a claſſical book with ſtudents 
in colleges, travellers, and even men of letters. The 
uthor, however, would do wrong to value himſelf 
o a performance, which owed its whole ſuccels to 
he nature of the ſubject, induſtry, and method. 
oſpeak only of my own eſſay, the production of 
y youth, written in two months, and forgotten 
a four, yet does it ſhow more originality of genius, 
han would be required for ſuch a geographical 
xerformance. Of the two ſources of literary fame, 

ifficulty and utility, the ſecond is the ſureſt, though 

ie leaſt flattering to vanity, Oh 

December 9.]—I read the Bibhotheque Raiſonnee , 

olume thirty: four, part firſt. It contains three treatiſes of 
ſr. Harris, on the ſubjects of art, muſic and painting. 

d happineſs. He is a'great admirer of Plato and 

\riſtotle, from whom he has learned to expreſs com- 

Pon. place thoughts in technical language; and an 
nthuſiaſm for the beautiful, the true, and the 
irtuous, which are often ſubſtituted with him for 
reciſion of ideas. Theſe faults chiefly prevail in the 
{and third of thoſe eſſays. The ſecond, contain- 
many juſt obſervations and nice diſtinctions, is 
ore conformable with the taſte of modern philo- 
phy. Natural Hiſtory of Bees, eætracted from the 

orks f Mr. Reaumur : written in the beſt taſte; the 

oice of the ſubject, the refinement, copiouſneſs, 

d ſingularity of the obſervations, the beauties of 
You, VE - "27 
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ſtyle and arrangement, all contribute to raiſe the 
value ofthis little performance. 

Dec. 11.]—l read the thirty-fifth volume of the Biblio, 
zheque Raiſonnee, It contains An Extract from the Ini 
verſal Hiſtory, concerning the Life of Alezander. A good 
compiler would not have expatiated on a life ſo wel 
known. A few ſections would have ſufficed. Theſ⸗ 

compilers commit the ſame fault with regard to Cre. 
vier's Roman Hiſtory. This practice multiplies uſe. 
leſs books, diſguſts their readers, and enriches none 
but bookſellers. —Sermons on the Social Duties, by 
Doctor Delany, This hiſtorian of David ſavoun 
much of the enthuſiaſt ; but he ſays excellent thing 
His diſcourſe againſt the common vice of not payin 
dur debts, is a performance as excellent as it is new. 
Bibliotheque Frangoiſe, by the Abbe Goigjet: volume 
ſeventh and eighth ; the continuation of a curiou 
work. —A Letter of the Librarian of Geneva, concerning 
John Fauſlus, This excellent correſpondent of the 
Review clearly proves that the inventor of printing 
died at Paris of the plague.— A Voyage to the North 
by Mr. Outhier, He was one of the companions tr 
Mr. Maupertuis. This voyage, or journey, \ 
ſurely uſeful to aſtronomy ; but geography San, Brat 
little by it. Diſſertation on David's Curſes. I ord. 
author attempts to prove that David might wiſh 6 y hc 
the deſtruction of his enemies, and rejoice in their ci 
mities, without offending againſt charity. The tl 
is difficult, any man would fail in perforning it; | 
a man of ſenſe it would not have been undertaken, 
December 17.]—I employed myſelf very ill i 
ſome . with the Memoirs of Abbe . 
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geht volumes large 12mo. ſmall letter, and very © 
vick volumes. The decided patience of a German 
ould be tired with eight large volumes which, 
ith the greateſt facility, might be reduced to a 
undred pages. Whatever concerns the Abbe 
ontgoo appears to himſelf to deſerve the attention 
all Europe. Fifty pages are conſumed in a con- 
ration with the Archbiſhop of Amida; one hun- 
ed pages in an intrigue between the Ducheſs of St. 
erre and Count Rottembourg; the other parts 
e in due proportion. The Abbe's enemies, I per- 
ve, accuſe him of two faults; a boundleſs am- 
tion, and a ſuſpicious temper, which was always 
unting him with imaginary enemies. Iam inclined 
think the accuſations juſt; and that Cardinal 
ury's cabal was as chimerical as that of Jurieu. 
by ſhould the Cardinal have been the Abbe's 
my ? Montgon did not deſerve to be the object of 
vengeance , ſtill leſs of his hatred: or jealouſy. 
tto hurt this man, the Cadinal during five years 
ploys concealed and almoſt inviſible inſtruments, 
! transforms into rogues or cowards the Arch- 
bop of Amida, Ducheſs of St. Pierre, the Marquis 
Brancas, and the Count of Rettembourg ; who, 
ording to the Abbe, had all of them formerly been 
y honeſt people. His ambition appears very mani- 
A holy ecclefiaſtic does not think of quitting 
retreat, but with a view to become the attendant 
great king. This was an inclination which he 
it to have diſtruſted. Before his departure, this 
ceremounts his throne. What had the good Abbe 
o at his court? Yet he goes there, plunges into 
| ( 
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united in the cloſeſt amity two princes, who had d 


Kanigſeck, governed Spain with the authority d 


than it was then. The Abbe Montgon's ſtyle! 
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worldly affairs, and the only ſigns of devotion thi 
I can diſcover in the ſequel of his work, conſiſt 
ſome paſſages of ſcripture, which he applies to hi 
enemies. 1 acknowledge that our Abbe followed hi 
natural vocation. - He had a turn for buſineſs; and 
though too fond of minutiæ, was not deficienti 
addreſs, prudence, and perſuaſion. The two m 
intereſting parts of his work are, 1. The curio 
picture of Spain after the treaty of Vienna, whi 


puted a crown with the fierceſt animoſity. 00 
court of Madrid was the dupe of that of Vienna. 
means of a chimerical marriage ſhown in diſt 
proſpect, Auſtria drew vaſt ſums from Spain, ati 
fame time that ſhe gained real advantages for! 
commerce. The Auſtrian ambaſſador, Coy 


firſt miniſter. His weight was ſo great, that he cau 
the council of Caſtile to confirm the letters-patt 
which Charles VI. had granted to ſome Spanu 
creating them Grandees, in reward of their ſervi 
in reſiſting the tyranny of the Duke of Anjou. 2 
commiſſion granted to the Abbe ſhows clearly, 
little dependance is to be had on the renuncit 
made by the houſe of Anjou of its rights to the ei 
of France; and that theſe ri ights would be enfon 
on the firſt favorable opportunity. It is true 
ſuch an opportunity is much leſs likely to occur u 


accurate and unintereſting; that of a man u 
quainted with the beauties and rules of his own 
guage. What ſtrange words are Deſpoticite, Stoi 


* 
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December 19.] I read Claudii Rutilii Numantiant 
Jer, L. i. V. 1—644; and I. ii. J. 1-68. This is all 
at remains of a work that contained two complete 
books. I read it in Burman's Edition of the Poete 
ini Minores, Leiden, 1731; one of thoſe Dutch edi- 
ions, cum notis Pariorum , in which the text only 
jeeps out amidſt a heavy maſs of commentary. 
The 700 verſes of Rutilius are ſpread over 200 4to, 
ages, crowded with the remarks of Simler, Caſtalio, 
pithæus, Sitzmanus, and Barthius. Yet Rutilius is 
jot a difficult author; once or twice only I ſhould 
jave been glad of an explanatory note; I looked for 
tin vain, but knew commentators too well to be 
urpriſed at the diſappointment. - The author of this 
Ittle poem lived under the Emperor Honorius, by 
yhom he had been raiſed to the firſt employments. 
e was Conſul, Præfectus Prætorio, or Governor 
Rome: being a Gaul by birth, be embarked at 
ſtia the gth October 416, A. U. C. 1169 , to return 
o his native country. The account which he has 
ſt us of his voyage along the coaſts of Etruria and 
guria is imperfect, concluding at the town of Luna. 
is work may be conſidered in relation, 1. to its ſub- 
ct; 2. its ſtyle and poetry; 3. the perſonal charac- 
er of its author. 1. If Rutilius had lopped off the 
rſt 180 verſes of his poem, the reader would not 
ave been a loſer. After briefly mentioning the 
bject of his voyage, and his ſorrow at leaving 
dome, his adopted country, and the ſcene of his 
onors, he expatiates on the glory of the capital, 
at eternal city, to whoſe empire Jupiter had not 
izned any limits, and which was deſtined to reiga 
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overall nations, and during all ages. Such afubjg 
required a truly poetical genius; and Rutilius is oh 
acold declaimer, who ſtrains his faculties to ſtring 
common-place thoughts, without finding in natuꝶ 

and himſelf colors fitted 'to adorn his theme, Thi 
theme indeed would not have been choſen by ajud 

cious writer; for the reiga of Honorius was not: 
proper period for deſcribing the greatneſs of Rome; 

a greatneſs long ſince fallen to decay. A veneratia 

and even terror, for her name, had been ſupportel 

by her antiquity and extent of empire. But th 
illuſion was now over The barbarians gradually 
knew, deſpiſed, and deſtroyed her. Great Britan 

. Teparated from the empire; the Goths, Vandals, any": 
Suevi overflowed the fineſt provinces of Spain au 
Gaul; and when Rutihus wrote. Alaric had alrea 
been for fix years maſter of Rome, l acknowled 

that our poet, who was ſenſible of theſe calamitie 
endeavours ingeniouſly to diſſemble their diſgra ne 
comparing them with the defeats of Allia and Canna 

to ſhow that Rome never ſuffered a reverſe of fortun 
without riſing more vigorous from the ſhock. o 

the compariſon is feeble and falſe. Since the Pu 
wars, cir gſtances were totally changed, In ti 
time of Rutilius, the ſprings of government wee 

4 worn out; the national character, religion, laws 
| | military diſcipline, even the ſeat of the empire, an 
the language itſelf, had been altered or deſtroyel 
| under the impreſſion of time and accident. It wou 
' —have been difficult to revive the empire; but ev 
could that have been effected, it would have beeſÞon: 

1 the empire of Conſtantinople or Ravenna, rather thaſÞectc 
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that of Rome. Rutilius might have felt how deſti- 
tute his panegyric was of truth or probability, from 
the falſe and confuſed ideas excited by his perſonifica- 
tion of Rome. In the time of Virgil, this figure 
would have been natural. Rome, regarded as a 
goddeſs, and invoked in temples, had an exiſtence 
in the opinion of the multitude as weil as in the fancy 
of poets. As the mother of the citizens, and the 
miſtreſs of the provinces, her name recalled thei image 
of her empire: but when this empire conſiſted in an 
aſſemblage of nations, ſubject to the ſame prince, 
Rome was no longer its ſovereign; and this city, 

reduced to an idea merely phy ſical, repreſented 
nothing more but walls, temples, and houſes, built 
on ſeven hills and on the banks of the Tyber. 

The remainder of Rutilius' voyage is ſtamped with 
abigher value. The objects which he deſcribes have 
not only more ſimplicity, but alſo more reality; 
and as they were obſerved with attention, they 
are painted with thoſe colors of truth and nature, 
hich always diſtinguiſh the reſult of experience 
rom the fruit of ſtudy and invention. By a diſtinct 
ind eaſy road he conducts us along the coaſt of 
truria, Which was become almoſt a deſert; he 
points out the ruins of cities, the beauties of the 
andſcape, and all thoſe places which were diſtinguiſh. 

deither by art or nature. Our traveller forgets not the 
eighbouring iſles; and his curioſity leads him more 
han once into the interior of the country. The drineſs 
a didaQtic poem is occaſionally enlivened by digreſ- 
ions either immediately, or not too remotely con- 


ected with the ſubject **; ſuch as the character o 
24 


tha 


the Lepidi, the diſcovery of the uſe of iron, the Jeyi 


* 


diſpoſed to examine his narrative by the maxims 
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commendation for not giving to his narrative, ſerioy 
as it is, too much of the marvellous ; which never be 
comes a poem, where the author is his own hero. The 


religion, and the Chriſtian monks. He is worthy d 


marvellous is pleaſing to our fancy, but is rejected hy 
our reaſon. When we conſider that conditional * 
and imperfect deluſion with which we are affectedi 
works of fiction, it ſhould ſeem as if there was a con 
flict of two hoſtile powers, by which the mindlis ken 
in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, that can only be maintained 
diſtance and obſcurity, and an air of myſtery hanging 
over either the actor or the authom When the pod 
unites both characters in his own. perſon , we ar 


experience; and our voluntary deluſion cannot; 
without the greateſt difficulty, be ſupported. art 

2. Rutilius voyage is read with pleaſure; it] 
intereſting and uſeful; but why was it written! 
verſe? Poetry homes equally to miſbecome d 
ſubject and the genius of the author. The narraty 
of a voyage comes very properly from a philoſophe 


a man of parts, or a fine writer, but has no cannexuulſp!!! 


with verſe. When we attempt to adorn with numbe 
a ſubject plain and ſimple, it is ſcarcely poſſible it 
our ſtyle ſhould not be either unpoetical or impropt 
The ſubject requires eaſe, perſpicuity , preciſion 


and ſome ornaments introduced ſeaſonably, More 
with a ſparing hand. But the poet, in order to allWan 
his reader with enthuſiaſm, muſt firſt feel it himſei Y th: 
he muſt aim at energy of expreſſion and harmonicre 

(din 


of numbers; and be willing to ſacrifice to them 
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beauties of an inferior order. The language of poetry 

its only thoſe ſtrong paſſions of the ſoul, by which 
t was originally produced; and he who attempts to 
mploy this language on topics which leave the mind 
n tranquillity , will find himſelf between two rocks, 
0 one of which he muſt ſhipwreck; 'the brilliancy 
pf his expreſſion will either miſbecome the ſim- 
licity of his thoughts, or the tameneſs of his 
vords and phraſes will diſgrace the dignity of verſe. 
all theſe reflections are applicable to Rutilius voyage. 
is thoughts are ingenious, artfully arranged, and 
vpreſſed with clearneſs, preciſion, and taſte. But 
is poetry is mean and creeping, deſtitute of ſtrength, 
nd devoid of harmony. We ſee that he diſtruſts his 
atural vigor, and has recourſe to contrivances of 
rt; contrivances weak and common, ſcarcely 
ardonable in great authors, and for which they 
dom ſtand in need of pardon. 1. Rutilius ſeems to 
ze thought that ſwelling words, which beſt filled 
he mouth, were alſo moſt pleaſing to the ear. But 1 
iſh ſuch words were reſigned to Oriental poets, of 
hom only they are not unworthy. I doubt whether 
ellerophontets ſolicitudinibus be ever quoted, 
xcept on account of the ſingularity that two words 
ould compoſe a pentameter verſe. 2. He is bold 
en to licentiouſneſs in forming new words, or 
wen new combinations to the old. What can be 
tore forced than uſing connubium for concilium ** 2 
am pleaſed however with his epithet /egiferi, applied 
the Roman triumphs; Laws, order, and civility 
ere produced by thoſe triumphs, and were their 
rdinary fruits, 3, I thought that I had diſcovered 


VE 
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ſome rhymes , but they are too few to enable ust 
determine whether they ought to be aſcribed tg, 
negligence, or were the effect of that bad taſte, which 
the corruption of language and connexion with the 
barbarians, who were fond of rhyme, Sradualy 
introduced among the Romans. 

3. Authors deſcribe themſelves in their works! 
a maxim as true as it is ancient. We may add tha 
the ſhades which appear in the picture, certainh 
were to be found in the original. The character d 
Rutilius appears to me to have been amiable, | 
perceive a love for his country , eſpecially in i 
_ adverſity; a heart ſuſceptible of friendſhip, and; 
tender and reſpectful regard for the memory of hi 
father. Are ſo many good qualities to ſuffer a ton 
eclipſe from a little too much vanity ? Rutily 
reviews the ſtages of his greatneſs with complacency 
his country, his friends, and his father, are endeare 
to him by their connexion with his own honors. Hire 
vanity is contemptible. Cicero boaſted not of bei 
conſul, but of ſaving the republic in his conſulſhy 
Men may be more eaſily pardoned for being prou 
of their actions and talents, than for valuing then 
ſelves on their employments and titles, the vain a 
frivolous diſtinctions of ſociety. Rutilius deteſtedtl 
Jews, and deſpiſed the monks. Was this in hin 
crime? I could wiſh indeed that his feelings hi 
been expreſſed with more philoſophical moderatio 
and had reſted on a better principle. But he wa 
Pagan, who beheld his religion ſinking under 
weight of years, and involving the empire in its 
The Chriſtians inſulted the decline of his ſect, whil 
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they endeavoured tp haſten by perſecution. A little 
bad humor was excuſable; Nothing can be more ani- 
mated than his deſcription of the monks in the ifle of 

Capraria, or more judicious than the reflections with 
which it is accompanied. The folly of theſe monks 
is extreme, in thinking that God took pleaſure in 
the ſufferings of his creatures: but their conduct was 
conformable with their principles. Had Rutilius lived 
in the twelfth century, what would he have ſaid of 
their ſucceſſors, who availed themſelves of their 
voluntary poverty and humility. to acquire the eſteem 
of the multitude, and of that eſteem to appropriate to 
themſelves temporal power, and half the riches of 
Europe? 

December 20.]J—lI read the Journal des Sayans, 
or the months of January, February, and March, 
763, I can hardly expreſs how much I acdeligined 
1th this Journal; its characteriſtics are erudition, 
preciſion, and taſte; but what I moſt admire is that 
mpartiality and candor which diſtinguiſh the beau- 
es and defects of a work, giving to the former due 
nd hearty praiſe, and calmly and tenderly pointing 
ut the latter. This Journal, the father of all the 
ſt, is ſtill their ſuperior: of late it muſt have ac- 
uired the help of ſome new. laborers. I ſhould like 
know the author of an excellent piece, an analyſis 
nd criticiſm of the new tragedy of Zelmire. There 
nothing to be wiſhed for in this Journal but a little 
ore boldneſs and philoſophy ; but it is publiſhed 
nder the Chancellor's eye. 

December 23.]—I read two detached pieces of 
rg, of * importance in geography. The firſt 
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is the review of Turnus army, L. V.641—$8r17 : the 
ſecond, an account of the ſuccours which Eneas re. 
ceived from Eiruria, L. x. V. 163—214. My reflections 
on theſe paſſages will be found in No. I. of my ney 
Collection of Obſervations. 
Dec. 24.]—I read with the ſame deſign the review 
of the Roman army by Silius Italicus, before the battle 
of Cannæ; Punic, L. vii. V. 334-623. I read it over 
again, rather to engrave it on my memory, than to 
pleaſe my fancy. See No. II. | 
25.]—I read the fifth Satire of the firſt bogs of Horace, 
containing his journey to Brunduſium. Geography 
rather than poetry was my object. This ſatire gave 
occaſion to ſome reflexions on the journies of the 
ancients in general, which I have collected in No.11I, 
and from which the reader will ſee with how little 
foundation Mr.jAddiſon eſtimates the ordinary days 
Journey of #Roman nobleman at fourteen miles. 
December 26.]—1 read ſeveral diſſertations in lle 
zwenty-ſtzth Volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles. Lettres, relative tomy preſent purſuit— Memoirs 
of Mr. D' Anville on the Roman Mile, p. 346 36: 
The reſult is drawn by this learned man from a 
number of particular miles meaſured on the Emilian 
way, and in. the neighbourhood of Milan. He 
makes the Roman mile 756 fathoms long. —Remark 
on ſome Points of ancient Geography, by Mr. de la Nauz, 
p. 326—397. Hetreats, 1. Of the diſtance between 
Rome and Aricia: it was certainly 16 Roman wiles 
or 128 ſtadia. Though Strabo makes it 160 ſtadu, 
this muſt be imputed either to his ignorance, or the 
fault of his tranſcribers, and by no means to bu 
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reckoning by a particular ſtadium in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. 2. Pliny agrees with Strabo in 
making the diſtance from Hydruntum to the coaſt of 
Epirus 50 Roman miles. 3. There were two kinds 
of ſtadia; the ancient of ten, and the modern of 
eight, to a Roman mile. This diſtinction is a 
neceſſary one, but unfortunately it only ſubſtitutes 
uncertainty for difficulty. 4. Until the time of 
Auguſtus, the miles were reckoned from the gates of 
Rome; and the firſt mile-ſtone only denoted the com. 
mencement of a mile ; but when that prince erected 
the gilt pillar in the Forum, the mile-ſtone at the 
gates denoted the end of a mile; but that mile 
depended on the diſtance of the Forum from the 
ſeveral gates, and contained two or three miles. 
December 27.]—Ljread the Abbe-Barthelemy's Me- 
moir on the ancient Monuments of Rome, in the twenty= 
ſth volume, p. 579—b11, of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Belles Lettres, It 1s replete with taſte, erudi- 
tion, and good ſenſe; worthy of the amiable ſcholar, 
whom I well knew at Paris. I was preſent laſt year 
at the public meeting of the Academy, after the 
Laſter-hbolidays. The Abbe was to read a diſcourſe 
on the Coptic. This was known beforehand; and 
every body blamed the choice of ſo thorny a ſubject. 
that was fitter to be diſcuſſed at the Academy's 
private meetings. But our pleaſure was heightened 
by ſurpriſe, when we perceived that the Abbè render - 
ed hi: ſubject intereſting to his audience of people of 
aſhion and omen, by the beauties of his ſtyle, the 
delicacy of his criticiſms, and his principles of rea- 
ſoning as perſpicuous as they were ſolid. | 


. 
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Dec. 30.]—There remained for me nothing to read 
concerni g the ancient geography of Italy, except the 
books of Strabo on that ſubject. I read L i 
p. 139-144, and L. v. p. 145 157, in Xylanders 
Latin tr anſlation reviſed by Caſaubon. Stiabo there 
treats of Venetia, Ciſalpine Gaul, the Ar Liguria 
Etruria, and Umbria. hi 

December 31.]—I read Strabo's a Lin 
P. 157 — 173. and L. vi. p. 174199; having ſkipped Wu 
over that part which relates to Sicily. I have alway 
been an admirer of Strabo's good ſenſe , and variety 
of knowledge. Antiquity has left us more brillian Mee. 
performances than his; but I know of none more 
ſolid and more uſeful. | 
1764, January 1.J—In the month of January | 
began to read Ovid's Faſti, in the Dauphin-edition, 
Purpoſing to add the ſtudy of medals and antiquities: 
to that of geography, I thought this didactic poem 
containing the whole Roman mythology, would be 
a good introduction to thoſe purſuits. As a poem, 


this work by no means correſponds to the favorable in 
opinion which I had conceived of it, from the co lic! 
mendations of ancient and modern critics; but th eve 
is not the place for conſidering it in that light, There: 
edition is that of Criſpin, aSwiſs, in the ſervice ¶ 36 
the Dauphin. Biſhop Huet bad good reaſon ban 
complain of negligence in ſelecting competent peſhhaten 


ſons for executing Mr. Montauſier's excellent deſig 
This edition is handſome, well printed and card 
fully corrected. The bookſeller has done his pal 
well; but this is far from being the cafe with til 
editor, His notes are below criticiſm. They atel 
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ly for a ſchool- boy, who would often be bewilder. 
d by their abſurdity. To render them completely 
diculous, they wanted only a copious apparatus of 
norality, and even of theology, as a fit appendage 
othe poem of a Pagan and a libertine. The author 
a taken care to ſupply that defect. His explanation 
night have been uſeſul, had he ſubſtituted common 
or uncommon wards; and ſimple for poetical phraſes. 
ut Criſpin's interpretation is at once ſwollen and 
rolaic; equally unfit for diſplaying Ovid's beauties, 
nd for making his meaning underſtood. It has 
een juſtly remarked”, that thoſe enormous indices, 
hich commonly make a fourth part of the Dauphin- 
ditions, ought to have been employed in pointing 
t the delicacies and idioms of the language or 
thor, and not in enumerating how many times he 
ſes & and que in their common fignification. Mr. 
iſpin has prefixed an ancient calendar to the Faſti: 
confeſſes that it does not agree with Ovid's; he 
ad not time to reconcile them. Eyery thing diſguſts 
in this edition, even to the Mode of reference; 
hich is to the page, and not to the book; which 
events the poſſibility of verifying the quotations. 

[read four volumes of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee ; 
36%, 37th, 38th, and 39 . Not having the 36/2 
band, and retaining but a confuſed notion of its 
ntents, I ſhall only ſpeak of one article with which 
highly pleaſed. This is a learned and curious 
ſertarion concerning the pretended Martyrdom of the 
bean Legian. The author inſiſts with great force 
tie Improbability of the fat, and the ſilence of 
temporary Writers. He inveſtigates the origin of 
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a fable, ſo uſeful to the church of St Maurice in the 
Valley, and traces it back to Eucher, Biſhop of 
Lyons, who lived a century and a half after Dioch 
tian, and who firſt related it on the authority of 
vague and obſcure report. It appears that fon 
legionary ſoldiers with their officer had, about tha 
time, ſuffered martyrdom in Syria. But Fame, i 
bringing this tranſaction to the Welt, magnified 
them into a complete legion entirely compoſed d 
Chriſtians. FFF 
The 37th volume contains a Letter concerning th 
food of the firſt men, The queſtion is as idle as iti 
vague and obſcure. I do not ſee the neceſlityq 
making them leave off vegetables ſo ſoon. TI 
earth muſt have been ſlowly peopled with men a 
animals; and for a long time muſt have ſupplieda 
living tribes with ſuch abundant nouriſhment asp 
cluded the neceſſity of their devouring each oths 
At length, animals became formidable to man, wil 
was in danger of ſtarving. But nothing fhort« 
urgent danger could overcome his natural repugnans 
to the ſhedding of blood. Are five or ſix generatiol 
ſufficient for producing all theſe revolutions? 
Deſcription of the Eaſt , by Mr. Pocock: learned u 
curious. The houſes of the firſt inhabitants of Ex 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the Thebaid , in the hollo! 
of rocks. Magnificence improved the works 
neceſſity. The arts of the Egyptians bore noſ 
tion to thoſe of Greece. The latter, harmonig 
by proportions, were bold and liberal; the formt 
enſlaved by caprice, were extravagant rather til 
original, — £pi/tolary. Correfgundence between =y 
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and John Bernoulli, © It is a pleaſure to contemplate. 
theſe two vigorous minds: the force and depth of 
the one; the variety, extent, and penetration of 
the other.— The Hiſtory of New - France, by Father 
(harlevoiz : well written, curious, and unfaithful. — 
Hiſtory of Lewis XI. by Mr. Duclos. Lewis XI. is 
an unintereſting object; his age quite the reverſe.” 
But Mr. Duclos has ſhown us only the prince, and 
neglected the hiſtory of his age. Virgil's Georgicks , 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Martyn: uſeful for its know- 
edge of the plants mentioned by Virgil. 

The 38th volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee con- 
tains the Harleian Miſcellany , vol. iii. We meet 
with the Procejs of Nicholas Antony, burnt at Geneva 
in 1632, not for inventing a new hereſy , but for 
preferring the Jewiſh religion to the Chriſtian. It 
forms the counterpart .to the hiſtory of Servetus.— 
Deſcription of Tceland, by Mr. anderſon. The country 
andthe manners of its inhabitants are equally ſtran ge: 
Death only can make them quit this wretched iſland. 
—The Neceſſity of Public Worſhip , by Mr. de la Cha- 
elle, in anſwer to an anonymous Letter. ' Mr. Cha- 


pelle's adverſary is a miniſter in the Pays de Vaud, 
the name of Allamand, and never did I know a 
van of a finer genius. His mind embraced all kinds 


learning , but philoſophy was his principal ſtudy. 
Vn all queſtions, he had contrived ſyſtems, at leaſt 
euments, equally new. and ingenious. His ideas 
nere refined and perſpicuous ; his expreſſion natural 
nd happy. He was juſtly reproached with too much 
ubtiety of thought, with pride, ambition, and 
xeſlive warmth of temper. This man, qualified 
fo. VE > R > 
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to enlighten or diſturb a nation, lived and died; in 


of Peter Ebato, on the Troubles of Sicily in the Reign 
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obſcurity. He left nothing i in writing, excepting a 
few ſhort performances in anſwer to queſtions put to 
him. — Travels into Egypt, by Mr. Granger: bold, 


but ſuperficial. The canals of the ancient kings carried 


the waters of the Nile and fertility into all the pro. 


vinces of Egypt. Theſe canals are not kept in repair 
by the Turks. The country has loſt its fruitſulneß 


and Nr. Granger gives the lie to all ancient writers, 
who declare that it formerly was fruitful. — A Poem 


of the Emperor Henry VI. publiſhed from the library of 
Bern by Mr. Engel. lhe work is curious: poetry i 
the hiſtory of barbarous ages; and has then all the 
circumſtantial minuteneſs which hiſtory requires. - 
Leiters of a Frenchman,” true; © * on the Engliſh) 
falſe Poor Abbe le Blanc! 


The 3gth volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonne 9 
contains @ letter of the librarian of Geneva, ona fuguag - 
bull of Clement VI. Singular indeed! This bull Wi. 
a permiſſion, granted in 1354, to all the confeſaſ g. 
of all the kings of France, to grant diſpenſations ui _, 
their ſovereigns from the obligation of oaths wic 
it might be inconvenient for them to obſerve. Mot. 
librarian's reflections and reſearches throw muchligh ple 
on the authenticity, the character, the object, a 7; 
the ſtyle of this bull. This letter is written wlll - 
moderation and taſte. — Amintor and Theodora, | —_. 
Mr. Mallet. If my friend ſhould ever attain po vir 
fame, it will be acquired by this work. Mr. Ma þ 


furniſhed the extract, which pleaſed Mallet ſo mus 
that he requeſted his friendſhip. This anecdote 
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learned from both parties. Travels into Weſtern 
Gothland , by Mr. Linneus; and into Siberia, by Mr. 
Gmelin, Theſe two works, the latter eſpecially , 
which opens to us an unknown world, do much 
honor to the ſovereigns of the North. — The Works 
of Virgil, with the Commentaries of Heinſius and Peter 
Burman. As this is the lateſt, fo it is the beſt edition 
of Virgil and Servius. — Haller's Poems, tranſlated 
fromthe German: diſtinguiſhed by a rich imagination, 
energy of ſtyle, and an air of philoſophy, whick 
he has thought fit to lay aſide. — Theory of agree- 
able Sentiments, by Mr. de Pouilly. Unity and 
variety are the ſources of our pleaſures. The idea 
ſeems to be juſt; but it has not enough either of 
novelty or preciſion to, deſerve being expanded 
into a book. I read alſo Lady Mary Wortley Montague's 
Letters, juſt publiſhed. They contain an account 
ofa journey in which ſhe accompanied her huſband 
in his embaſſy to Conſtantinople; aud are lively 
and entertaining. I am moſt pleafed with what 
ſhe ſays concerning thoſe inner apartments into 
which men are not allowed to penetrate. She 
maintains that the Turkiſh women enjoy a great deal 
of liberty, and walk out alone veiled, as oftenas they 
pleaſe, on pretence of going to the bathor the moſque. 
The Turks marry only one wife: and though ſome 
uſe the permiſſion of concubinagewith ſlaves, they 
are regarded} as libertines , and forſaken by their 
wives. She ſtudied the Torkiſh language; and fpeaks _ 
in high terms of the Turkiſh muſic and poetry. The 
manners , cuſtoms , and genius of the Greeks ſeem 
A 
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to her to have undergone little chan 8e ſince the days 
of Homer. 

February 1.] —I read Ovid's s Faſli, 2 iv. p. 899 — 
60 The feſtival of Palilia is an object of much 
attention; it is different from that of the foundation 
of Rome, though both happened on the ſame day, 
the 21ſt of April. To what extravagancies is not 
the human mind liable? Purify a nation! and that 
too with the blood of a horſe, the huſk of a bean, 


and the aſhes of the bowels of a calf killed in the belly Wi : 
of its mother, and burnt on the altar of Veſta. Ovid t 
clearly juſtifies the founder of Rome from the guilt Wl © 
of killing his brother. Remus was put to death in Ne 
conſequence of a wiſe law made by his brother, and r 
which this prince unintentionally violated. i BY 
Romulus did not ſhow grief for his death, this was Wil 
to maintain the inviolable ſanctity of his laws, 1 
thing neceſſary in his infant kingdom. be 

February 2. I read Ovid's Faſti, I. v. p. 6Io- Pe 
620. His account of the different etymologies of il th. 
the month of May is curious, and well expreſſed. W 
We may diſtinguiſh in it an Oriental allegory, c. 
Greek fable, and a Roman tradition. The iſſuing Pu 


of the gods from chaos , and the Majeſty of Olympus 
arranging the celeſtial hierarchy „is ſublimely ext ot! 
vagant. The picture of the Muſes is well delineated Va 
but Ovid ſhould have remembered that theſe ina F 
lible divinities were always of one mind. _ the 

9.] —I read Ovid's Faſti, L. v. p. 620 — 635 He 
explains the origin of the Floral games in a mann 
leſs diſhonorable for his religion. It is not credible 
that any people ſhould have erected altars to a harlot 
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It was enough for them to celebrate the feſtival of a 
goddeſs, in whom they already believed, by the 
dances of naked girls. All the ceremonies of this 
goddeſs ſavoured of debauchery; but the ſeaſon pro- 
ductive of flowers too naturally inſpires thoſe with 
licentious ſentiments who have never heard of the 
courteſan Flora. Why have recourſe to fable for 
what may be found in nature? 

[read Ovid's Faſti, L. v. p. 630 — 643 The poet 8 
genius ennobles every object; even nine black beans 
thrown behind the back, to which he gives an air 
of ſolemnity, and even of ſublimity. He chiefly 
employs that doubtful and faint .coloring which 
readers objects more terrible, by ſhowing them 
partially and confuſedly ; ; filence, obſcurity , the 
ſhadow which follows us with light ſteps, and which 
we dare not look behind us to fee ; all theſe touches 
belong to that kind of ſublimity which is well 


pointed out by Mr. Burke. The temple of Jupiter „ 


the avenger muſt have been magnificent. Ihe 
worſhip of the Pagans had at leaſt more conſiſtency 
than that of the Catholics. Mars the avenger 
puniſhes the murderers of a great warrior, his deſ- 
cendant. This is more natural than the inberſefamce 
of an apoſtle or hermit in wars and victories; and 
wars often undertaken merely for worldly intereſts. 

February 6.] — I went to the library to conſult 
the article Flora in Bayle's Dictionary. Lactantius 
too well imitates the fathers of his age. The Floral 
games, founded A. U. C. 514, firſt celebrated occa- 
ſionally, afterwards rendered annual in 380, by an 
order of the ſenate, and their expenſe defrayed by 


R 3 


more pleaſing, becauſe borrowed from that of Paris 


by John James Rouſſeau. It contains an abſtract of 
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money levied in fines; all this has not any reſemblance 


to the teſtamentary arrangement of a courteſan. 
February 7.] I read, Ovid's Faſli, L vi. p.648— 
687, the concluſion of the book , and of all that part 
of the work which has come down to us. The fx 
other books, which completed the Roman calendar, 
have periſhed. The beginning of the ſixth book j; 
beautiful. The diſpute of the three goddeſles i; 


and Mount Ida, Juno's ſpeech is alſo caſt in the 
ſame mould with that in the firſt book of the Eneid; 
but the amiable Hebe expreſles herſelf with thoſe 
graces that are peculiar to Ovid. 

 8.]J—I read a little pamphlet of thirty-eight pages, | 


a I r / /// pa mono 


Plato's arguments ggainſt imitative poetry, eſpecially 
the drama. I was aſtoniſhed at the weakneſs and 
falſeneſs of the whole firſt part, which treats of the 
imperſection of imitation. Towards the concluſion, 
his reaſonings are more ſpecious. I acknowledge 
that the theatre , and eſpecially that of Athens, 
ſometimes paints its heroes too weak and too much 
alive to their misfortunes, But ſome indulgenc 
muſt be granted to humanity, which groans in ſecret 
or pours its grief into the boſom of a friend, The 


ſpectators are indeed confidents of the poet, but not co: 
of his characters. tre 

February 9.]— While I waited for the ſequel 12 
the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, I read an excellent wo but 
on the Method and Choice of our Studies, by the A and 
Fleury; Paris 1753, in 12mo. pp. 364. The hob E 
breathes a ſpirit of truth and virtue, together wil of | 


that clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſon, and thatſuperior 
good ſenſe , which is more uncommon than wit, 
and almoſt as rare as genius. The author was a 
Roman Catholic and a prieſt ; but this fault is per- 
ceived by thoſe only ho are neither the one nor the 
other. He begins by the hiſtory of education in 
different countries, of which he gives us a beautiful 
picture. That of the Greeks alone was philoſophical - 
and national. The want of an accurate education 
among the 'Romans was ſupplied by virtue and 
natural good ſenſe. "The ſtudies of the barbarians 
of the North were as barbarous as themſelves. To 
azes of ignorance ſucceeded thoſe of the pretended 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle , the Arabs and ſcholaſtics. 
The humaniſts of the fifteenth century reviyed the 
knowledge of the ancients. From all theſe united , 
is compoſed that chaos of learning taught in our 
univerſities and colleges, alike deſtitute of ſyſtem, 
order, and utility. The Abbe Fleury, who wiſhes - 
to bring down ſcience from the heavens to the earth, 
propoſes a plan equally ſhort and reaſonable, the 
care of the body and the mind, with the knowledge 
of economy and laws. A Frenchman juſtly reckons 
hiſtory and politics among thoſe ſtudies which are 
rather curious than uſeſul. The citizen of a free 
country regards them as indiſpenſable. To this 
treatiſe the Abbe Fleury has added @ Diſcourſe on 
Pluto. He deſpiſes both his phyſics and metaphyſics; 
but ſets the higheſt value on his logic, moni ſtyle, 
and method. | 
February 10.] I read over with care the fix books 
of Ovid's. Faſti; and have written the reflections, 
R 4 
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- which occurred to me in the peruſal, in wy Collecios 
of obſervations, No. 1V. 

11.]—Ibegan to read Mr. Addiſon's charm lets 
Treatiſe on ancient Medals, in the third volume of his 
Works, London, 1746. I read p. 1-113. He con- 
ſiders the different advantages that may be derived 
from the ſtudy of medals; and dwells on the ſtriking 
connexion between their reverſes and the deſcrip. 
tions of Latin poets. In this view, he examines 
two ſerieſes of medals; the one containing allegorical 
perſonages, and the other enigmatic ſymbols. Each 
claſs furniſhes him with twenty examples. | The 
paſſages of the poets are ſelected with taſte; and the 
author's reflections are replete with judgment and 
ſagacity. No man ever benefited more than Mr. 
Addiſon by the ſtudy of the Belles-Lettres. His 
works have much contributed to improve the Engliſh 
language and literature. 

12. finiſhed Addiſon's work, Dialogues upon 
the uſeſulneſs of ancient Medals ; p. 113 —167: beſides 
which, the plates take up. fixty-eight pages. The 
third ſeries of examples contains the repreſentation 
of countries on medals : it is curious. Mr. Addiſon 
bas a third dialogue, in which the parallel 1s drawn 
between ancientand modern medals; rather flattering 
for the ancients. In the firſt dialogue, the author 
ſets out well; his characters are well marked; and 
the Whole has the air of a free converſation among 
polite and learned friends: but the two following 
dialogues might as well have been called letters or 
eſſays. Pope's epiſtle is worthy of himſelf; but the 
iaſcription on his imaginary medal of Craggs, filling 
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fx verſes, would not have been reliſhed by Ad- 
diſon“. It is a bad compliment to a didactic work, 
to violate, in commending it , the moſt en 
precept which it contains. 

[ began Sanhieim s noble work de Preftantia\, . 72 
umiſmatum, in two volumes, 4to Amſterdam. This 
not the beſt edition; but I make uſe of it till I 
eceive that of London, 1208, from Geneva. I 
ead the Preface and Diſſertation I. p. 1—49, on the 
beauty and entertainment of medallic knowledge: 
nd Diſſertation II. p. 49 — 68, on the aſſiſtance 
rhich it may afford to grammarians in aſcertaining 
he letters and orthography of ancient languages. I 
niſhed ſome reflections on Ovid's Faſti. See my 
ollection of Obſervations, No. IV. : (+1 

February 13. JI wrote ſome remarks concerning 
e allegorical  perſonages on medals. See my Col- 
ion, No. J. 

lead Spanheim, de Uſu & Preflantia Numiſmatum, 
iſert. II. p. 68-93. It contains the ſequel of his 
ammatical obſervations, "They are curious, but 
therdry. Spanheim forgets his politeneſs in refu- 

ng Triſtan. The *. miſtake indeed was a moſt 
blurd one. 

| finiſhed the fortieth volume of the Bibliotheque 
wiſonnee, It contains Dr. Middleton's T. reatiſe on 
Roman Senate. The queſtion concerning the 

ode of entering into the Roman ſenate appears to 

e capable of an eaſy anſwer. The nomination be- 

nged ſucceſſively to the kings, conſuls, and cen- 

rs. But as they always named the queſtors, their 

ght of naming gradually became of leſs value as the 
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queſtors became more numerous, and was redy 
to a mere formality, when their number been 
ſufficient to ſupply that of the ſenate. — Hi ont 
Sweden , by Mr. Dalin, in Swediſſi. 'T his is ar 
country. Two thouſand years ago the mountaj 
of Sweden, as well as thoſe of Denmark, ſtoodi 
an archipelago of little iſlands interſected by can 
and ſtraits. The ſea retired, and ſtill continues 
retire, the ſpace of fifty Ache each century. | 
thought alſo that the ocean, which covered a 
greater ſurface towards the beginning of the Roc 
empire, openeda communication with the Caſp 
Sea. This circumſtance , and a climate milder 
the preſent, facilitated the emigrations of the 
thians. Their moſt celebrated colony travelled 
the North in the year of J. C. 100, under the cond 
of Odin, a Scythian from the banks of the Tan 
This legiſlator of the North reſided at Upſal, thek 
of his religion and empire. His ſucceſſors, both kn 
and prieſts, were maſters of a fine country, 
reſpected by the other kings of the nation. I 
reigned at Upſal till A C. 870. Their family 
not extinct in Norway till 1060. 

February 15.]—l read Spanheim , de Preftanii 
Uſu Numiſmatum, Differ. II. p. 93—1+2 : and lou 
it atireſome declamation on the morality and pal 
to be learned from medals; in which the authorl 
contrived to introduce all the technical medi 
terms. Why does he juſtify the ſenate for remon 
the only check that remained on the tyranny ol 
emperors ? They praiſed them, he ſays, to ſho#l 
them the road of virtue and glory. This excuſe 
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Fx in the firſt 3 Domitian's reign ; but was 
bod for nothing in the fifteenth. Beſides; what 
ew praiſe was kept in reſerve for Trajan? 

16.]-1 read Spanheim, de Præſtantia Numiſmatum, 
Jiſert. II. p. 112—122. He deſcribes the advantages 


* with pleaſure the proof of what I ſaid in my Eſſay 
the ſubjects of the Circus and Amphitheatre. 


ajſonnee, It contains Anfon's Vogage, firſt and 
cond Extract. 1 know few books that are more 
muſing ; but. the hero 1s painted 1n too flattering 
lors. When afterwards raiſed to the firſt employ- 
ents of ſtate, he was unable to ſupport the weight 
{his renown. One praiſe indeed belongs to him, 


odney, and Keppel are among thoſe whom he 
rought forward and educated —AMr. le Moines 


uſe of religion which it endeavours to ſupport. 
ow ill qualified are we to aſcertain the powers of 
ature, and of angels! Do we know exactly the 
tent of thoſe belonging to our fellow- creatures? 
Morals, The enemies of Revelation can no longer 
accuſed of hoſtility to natural religion. Poor 
ouſſaint is now the editor of the Bruſſels. Gazette. 
range employment for a philoſopher !—Penelope's 
eb, or Machiavel Phyſician , by Mr. de la Metrie: a 
vere, ingenious, and learned fatire againſt the 
culty in Paris, particularly Aſtruc, Sylva, Cn, 
d Winſlow. - 
February 17.]—This morning was loſt, except 
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ſe 


hich natural hiſtory may derive from medals. I 


at ofchuſing and employing merit. Brett, Saunders, 


reatiſe on Miracles. Such a work tends to injure the 


| * 


| finiſhed 7he ſorty gipſt volume of the Bibliotheque 7 


. 


— PIG 


| that I found time to read Spanheim , de Prout 


tive is rather diffuſe, and the verſes have not th 


ſite. I borrowed at the ſame time ihe Panegyric 
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Numiſmatum, Diſſert. III. p. 166—196. He contings 
the ſame ſubject; panthers, ſerpents, dolphins. I 
part reſpecting ſerpents, thoſe miniſters of oracly 
and tutelary genii, is particularly curious. 
February 18.] In the evening I read a tale in vet 
which! was lent to me, juſt publiſhed by Voi or 
What moſt pleaſes women? Command. The defy 
is borrowed from Popes Wife of Bath: The na 


natural eaſe and briſkneſs which is an eſſential req 


the Duke of Sully, by Mr. Thomas ; a performant 


which gained the prize propoſed by the Fren 
Academy. 


. 19.]—lnſtead of continuing Coanheim ; I refun 
my Geographical Collection on Italy, which I wih 
put out of hand. I wrote two pages and a walls 
on Etruria. 

I finiſhed Sully's Panegyric. Mr. Thomas is a 
orator. What ſtrength of thought, what rapidity 
ſtyle ! He has the ſoul ofa citizen, the ſenſe of a ph 
ſopher, and the pencil of a great painter. His manoe 
that of Demoſthenes, but of Demoſthenes whoh 
ſacrificed to the graces. United with the pomp 
eloquence, we find an accurate detail of particuli 
which are never-minute when they are well cho 
and well expreſſed; and that hiſtorical truth whi 
always embelliſhes the panegyric of every u 
entitled to public praiſe. The parallel of Sully v 
Colbert is not drawn with flattery , ſcarcely v 


equity , n the former. Mr. Thomas dw 
/ 


o long on the compariſon of the difficulties which 
ele two miniſters had reſpectively to encounter. 
he horrors of the league, forty years of civil war, 
thuſiaſm and independence in the public mind, and 
ght hundred millions of debt; theſe were difficul- 
s incomparably greater than the caprices of the 
onde, ſome extortions on the part of Cardinal 
azarine, a nation deſtitute of either principles or 
ders of rebellion, and long weary of domeſtic 
urbances. Mr. Thomas does not always remem- 
that a panegyric ought to hold the middle place 
ween a hiſtory and funeral oration.. Perhaps the 
ength and fublimity of his ſtyle, replete with 
ages as bold as they are natural, might have enabled 
to diſpenſe with compariſons, apoſtrophes, and 
thoſe figures, which more properly belong to 
etry. I am certain he would have done well to 
it his compariſon of Sully's operations with thoſe 
eternal wiſdom ; a ſpecies of falſe ſublime which 
only tend to degrade both the compared objects. 
ebruary 20.]—I wrote a page and a half of my 
graphical Collection on the Tiber and the rivers 
ich low” into it. 

finiſhed the forty-ſecond Wenn of the Bibliorh6que 
iſonnee, If we confider only Mr. Ellis's Vogage to 
Jon's Bay, the exiſtence of a north-weſt paſſage will 
ear very, doubtful. Be that as it may, the Company 


always endeavour to prevent its dicovery,—A# 
y,by Mr. Deſlandes, ontheMarine of the Ancients. The 


entsnever made uſe of any but trireme gallies that 
y Wiclſcls with three tire of oars of different lengths. 
dyie quadriremes, &c. had decks above theſe barns of 


provided with machines of war; but they had 
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only three tire of oars. Maclaurins Account of g 
Iſaac Newton's \ Diſcoveries. A work admired by 
mathematicians. I bope to be able at ſome 7M 
time to beſtow on it enlightened approbation.—\g 
rative of a Voyage to Peru, by Mr. Boucher. TheCy 
dilleras form the higheſt chain of mountains int 
world. The top of Chimboraco is 3217 fathom abo 
the ſea: at the height of 2400 the ſnow never mel 
The province of Quito, though a valley in the C 
dilleras, is the higheſt inhabited country know 
Subſiſting monuments {till atteſt the former greatut 
of the Incas. We yet behold the veſtiges of f 
cauſeway extending 400 leagues from Cuſco 
Quito. Ie Harleian Miſcellany , Vol. vi. conti 
the ſequel of a work diſtinguiſhed by the ſpirit 
ſound philoſophy. From the axiom that the Eten 
Being is all ſufficient in himſelf, a religion is deduce 
free from ſuperſtition, contradictions, and eten 
puniſhments.— Travels in Turkey and Per ſia, by] 
Otter: curious, but dry. — The happy Life, by Ait 
la Metrie the work of a fool, whoſe laughter 
poiſonous. — Remarks on Bayle' : Dictionary. In 
lerant ſuperſtition is more dangerous than impiet) 

February 24. — I wrote a page and an hall 
my Geographical Collection, on the ſubject of Um 
I begin to put the materials in order, belonging 
each region of Italy, which will be of much uſe tot 
I finiſhed 7he forty-third volume of the Biblioiſ 
Raiſonnee, It contains Leibnizii Protogea: a poll 
mous work of this great man, on the original ſtrud 
of the earth. Chaos firſt reigned; a conflagri 
melted the maſs ; and different ſubſtances aue 
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erent degrees of hard th from fluid water to vitrified 
ems, in proportion to the time they were in cooling. 
The Hiſtory of the Office of Stadtholder,and of the Par. 
anent of England, by the Abbe Raynal. The pictures 
hich be draws are filled with pretty antitheſes. Ihe 
ſory of Jovian, and the Tranſlation of ſome Works of 
julian, by tlie Abbe de la Bleterie: admirable, in point of 
dition, taſte , elegance, and I will add, modera- 
on. Julian was a Pagan, but the Abbe hates only 
e Jeſuits. — The Spirit of Laws. What occaſion 
as there to ſpeak of it here? Lord Bolingbroke's 
rio King, This lord had ſtrength and elevation 
mind ; but he was a ſorry philoſopher. — Middle- 
rs Free Inquiry into the Miracles, Sc. This man 
as endowed with penetration and accuracy. He 
w where his principles led; but he did not think ; 
roper to draw the conſequences, 

February 26.]-1 wrote three pages of my Geo- 
rophical Collection, on the ſubject of Samnium. 1 
ave now finiſhed he country of the . and a 
art ofthe territories of the Marſi. 5 
2 JA wrote two pages of the chapter e in 
y Geographical Collection, deſcribing the lake 


Mes, and the countries of the Qui and Peligni. 
lalſo read Spanheim , de Uſu & Preſtantia Numiſ- 


aum, Difſert. III p. 169—245. He treats of ſabu- 
us animals, the ſphinx, hydra, ſirenes, the birds of 
ymphalus , the phœnix, &c. We may perceive 
at the genius of the Greeks, romantic as it was, 
ployed itſelf rather in embelliſhment than inven- 
Dn. The ſphinx was originally an Ethiopian ape, 
bom the inhabitants of Thebais choſe for the 
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245 263: He treatsof monſters and Hheroglyphiq 


| 


ſymbol of myſtery , and placed at the Ag of thei 
temples. ' 
_28.]—TI read in Sanſieim only ' Diſert. ny 


whoſe names are unknown. 
I fn:ſhed 7he forty-fourth volume of the Bibliothip | 
Raiſonnee. It contains Bower's Lives of the Pops 
firſt and ſecond Eæiract. The beginnings of Chriſti 
Rome are atleaſt as obſcure and fabulous as thoſe 
the Pagan. The author is reproached with making 
2 rhe. and ill-digeſted compilation of papal biog 
phy. He is a rogue unmaſked, who enjoyed, i 
twenty years , the favor of the public, becauſe 
had quitted a ſect to which he ſtill ſecretly adhered 
and becauſe he had been a counſellor of the 1 qui 
tion in the town of Macerata, where an inquiſii 
never exiſted. — The free Voice of a Citizen. When 
king of Poland writes on the conſtitution of h 
country, we ſhould not expect to find the trite top 
of a rhetorician, or the ſpeculative dreams o 
pedant.—4 Treatiſe on Syſtems, by the Abbe Condill 
judicious, and abounding with fine thoughts; h 
the Abbe} ſometimes confounds theory and truſ 
flowing from a few general principles, with thd 
practical arts which require talents and experienct 
and which from their nature are liable to great unt 
tainty.— The Toleration of the Aſiatics: truths cc 
mon and important, expreſſed with much bold un 
— The Art of hatching ggs, &c. by Mr Reaumur. I. 
propoſed. is ſure and eaſy. This author will rf 
me in love with natural hiſtory. How extraordinil 


an inſtinct is that of ys Gat, which employsitk 
hal 
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half a day; in the difficult: work of its own birth! 
—FEſuy on Moral Philoſophy, by Mr. Maupertuis. 
No; you are not able to make me hate life. 

The Eloge of Mr. Schultens. This learned man 
preferred the Jews too much to the Arabians. 

March 1.] — I read Spanheim , Diſſert. IV. 
9. 253-263. From animals, he proceeds to plants, 
and particularly the lotus, with which the Egyptian 
nedals often crown their kings, gods, and facred 
animals. | 
24—1 rnd Spanheim, Difſert. ID. P. 265—310. 
e ſtill treats of the plants repreſented on medals. 

I finiſhed te forty-fifth volume of the Biblio. 
keque Raiſonnee. It contains Edmonds Negotiations, 
wbliſhed by Dr. Birch: curious, in as far as it re- 
es to the character, laſt years, and death of 
een Elizabeth. — Memoirs of Brandenburgh. They 
re well written; but the memoirs of the author 
imſelt — how impatiently do I expect them! — 
Treatiſe on Ice, by. Mr. Mairan: judicious and 
toſound. I perceived, as well as the journal. 
Titer, that cauſes ought not to be multiplied 
nul ithout neceſſity; and that fire ſet in motion is 
ficient without the ſubtile matter. — Natural 
ena Very, by Ar. Buffon : a great painter, and an 
anckriginal genius. The reviewer endeavours to 
ce elend the deluge; but confeſſes that ſhells are 
due und in the mountains only at the elevation of fix 

TH odred feet. — 4 Collectionof Pieces of Rloguence of the 
ien, Academy: vox & præterea nihil. The Hiftory 


dim Sweden, by Mr. Dalin, in Swediſh, Vol ii. Super- 


58100 nnd clerical power reached the higheſt pitch 
hall Vol. VI. 4 S 
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in Sweden. At the time of their conyerſion, the 
_ Swedes adopted the whole papal ſyſtem, and "ARK 
Chriſtians after the faſhion of the twelfth century, 
They could not plead the authority of any ancient 
traditions ; their biſtory furniſhed them not with any 
argument againſt the Roman faith, and their 1gn0- 
rance hindered them from ſeeking ſuch arguments in 
the luſtory of other nations, in reaſon, or in ſcrip- 
ture. — Parallel of the Arundelian Marbles with th 
Egyptian Chronicles, I perceive that the author, the 


Abbe Richer du Boucher, has a great contempt far T 
theſe marbles ; and that he is deep in Manethon. 5 
his diſcoveries are connected with a general ſyſteu 
of chronology, which he does not explain. 1 
not expect much from it. 4 


March 3. I-II read Spanheim Diſſert. TV. p. 310-30 
and Diſſert. V. p. 340-344. He concludes the artick 
of plants; I am glad of it; they are but littl 
connected with medals : Spanheim was not 
botaniſt, nor do I wiſh to become one. I hay 
now finiſhed the moſt intereſting part of his woll 
The ſecond diſſertation is dry, but uſeful: his ded 
mations on morals and politics might be reduced 
ten pages; and from the two laſt diſſertations 
would ſelect only a few facts, cleared from all 


cumſtances foreign to the ſubject | a 
March 4 ]—Iread Coder Diſſert. J. p. 34410 I 
This part is replete with erudition, and enters int 1. 
many curious particulars concerning the horns wi 
adorn the head of Ammon, Juno, Bacchus, Rive aij 
Alexander, and his ſucceſſors. 1 


5.]—l glanced over Me New Aretin. Groſs igi 
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rance, blackguard buffoonery , and impertinent 
reaſonings, which. have not even the merit of novelty, 
diſgrace this wretched performance, which would 
be thrown by with diſguſt, did it not attack religion 
with the moſt ſhocking indecency. 

6.]—-I finiſhed the: forty 75 xth volume of the Biblio- 
cheque Raiſonnee. It contains Suetonius, by Ouden- 
dorp. The edition is good, but unneceſſary after 
that of Gfævius. Why are the excellent commen= 
taries of 'Torrentius and Caſaubon omitted ? — Me- 
moirs of Queen Chriſtina: a curious work and of im. 
menſe induſtry. —Memoirs of the Academy of Peterſ- 
burgh. All the inſtitutions of the Ruſſians ought to be 
well contrived, and ſkilfully proportioned, They may 
be made at one caſt, from models highly improved 
among their neighbours, — A New Hiſtorical and Criti. 
cal Dictionary, by Mr. Chaufepje: the learning and accu- 
ncy of Bayle, without his pbiloſophy and genius. 

9.]—I wrote three pages and a half of my Geo- 
3 Collection. I have now finiſhed the chapter 
on Samnium, by a complete abridgment of what 
concerns the Samnites and the Duchy of Beneventum. 
I have alſo begun the chapter on Apulia : and finiſhed 
the firſt diviſion , viz. the territory of the Hirpini. 
March 10. II wrote nearly four pages of my Geo. 
gap / ical Collection containing the remainder of Apt. 
ia, There is a pretty extenſive article on Tarentum, 
I finiſhed ze forty-ſeventh volume of the Bibliotheque 
ha:jonnee; It contains Critical Memoirs on the Swiſs , 
by Mr. Bochat; turning on the vain and futile ſcience 
f etymology. — Weiſtein's New Teſtament. The 
\lexandrian manuſcript appears to have been written 
8 2 
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in Egypt towards the end of the fifth century. Letter 
on Jubilees, by Mr. le Chais: learned and philoſo- 
pbical.Monogomy. by Mr. Premontval Why ſhould 
religion be introduced into a queſtion / depending 
on calculation and circumſtances ? —Defence of 
Chriſtianity, by Dr. Stebbing. He is a good polemic, 
but embraces too wide a field; the outermoſt works 
ſhould be relinquiſhed. — Moſes defended againf 
Appian, by the Abbe Richer du Bouchet. He ſtil 
throws an air of myſtery over his chronologial 
ſyſtem. I ſpeak not decidedly, but to me heap- 
pears a little of a viſionary. 1. He ſpeaks of the 
Egyptian dynaſties as he would of the court of Levis 
XIV.; ſhowing too much confidence and certainty 
on a ſubject, which admits only of probability and 
conjecture. 2. When he inveſtigates the key to 
Manethon's hiſtorical fragment, he quits the road t 
of criticiſm , but gives us to underſtand that this ii 
knotcan be uoravelled only by geometrical analyſis. Wl a 
Does not this ſavour of madneſs? 3. Eſau and ce 
Ofiris! Their ſameneſs, I ſee, is the foundation of o 
bis ſyſtem. How eaſily might it be refuted ! Nope 
two princes, if Ofiris was really a prince, had d. 
ever leſs reſemblance. . - th 
March 11 II wrote two pages of the chapteron th 
Lucania in my Geographical Collection; comprehend- Win 
ing almoſt the whole of Lucania properly ſo called. ap 
12.]—lI wrote two pages on the chapter of Lucania ſer: 
comprehending the reſt of proper Lucania and a part With: 
of Brutium. pu 
13. J —I wrote only thingy quarters of a page of Wh: 
my chapter on Lucania, being a continuation of id! 
Brutium. | 
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14.]—1 read a new work by Voltaire; Treatiſe on 


1 Toleration. The end is commendable; to awaken 
dnn the ſoul the feelings of humanity, and diſplay the 

3 WH dreadful conſequences of fuperſtition. But in point 
F WW of execution this work is a trifling collection of com- 
WY mon-place remarks, in which the author expatiates 
s Wi rather on every other topic than the great principles 
„belonging to his ſubject. I am diverted with his 
ll BY falſe and contradictory concluſions concerning an- 
al WY cient hiſtory. This hiſtory; he ſays, is filled with 
PB prodigies. They cannot be true; therefore ancient 
be WY hiſtory conſiſts merely of fables and conjeQures**. 
is Again, this hiſtory is filled with prodigies: we are 
ty obliged to believe them; therefore the principles of 
nd nature, as well as of men, were quite different than 
to Wl from what they are at preſent *'. He calls in queſ- 
ad tion the infamous debaucheries of Tiberius in the 
vs WY iſland of Capreæ. Yet Tacitus and Suetonius were 
ls. WY almoſt the contemporaries of that prince. I per- 
nd Bi ceive not any marks of hatred in their works. They 


often juſtify Tiberius, and diſtinguiſh with as much 
No BW penetration as honeſty the different ſtages of the 
ad WW ſimulation, cruelty , and public debaucheries of 


that emperor. The abominable licentiouſneſs of 


on thoſe times is well known; and it is not matter of 
nd- WW urpriſe that Tiberius ſhould refuſe nothing to his 
d. Nappetites, when he had the unbounded power of 
uo, Weratifying them with impunity, eſpecially when 
they were conceated by his retirement from the 
public eye, which is the only reſtraint on the be- 
2viour of a deſpot. As for thoſe refinements in 
debauchery which aſtoniſh Voltaire, it is preciſely 
| 83 
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in an old profligate of ſeventy chat Iſhould exped to 
meet with tem 

March 15.]—1 finiſhed theforty-eighth ene ofthe 
Bibliotheqgue Raiſonnèe. It contains the Diſcoveries 
made at Herculaneum , by the Marquis Venuti. This 
ancient city, . which e to be examined more 
accurately and faithfully , was found at the depth ol 
ſeventy-three feet under many ſucceſſive beds of earth 
and vitrified ſtone. Herculaneum was but an oh. 
ſcure place; yet it was adorned by a theatre three 
hundred feet in circumference, raiſed on brick-pilaf 
ters, covered with a beautiful varniſh , and orn. 
mented with cornices of marble. Letters on Jubilee, 
It is difficult to diſtinguiſh with theologians between 
the defilement of ſin and its puniſhment. In the 
church of the Feuillants at Paris, indulgences may be 

ocured, in the ſpace oi one Lent, for 150,000 years, 
Hay on Spirit. This work of the Biſhop of Clogher 
contains a metaphyſical Arianiſm.—Diſertation on 
the Chronology of Uſher. The Abbe Richer again 
'This man is a fool. Wherefore ſo much rage 
againſt the Jews and Proteſtants in treating a 
queſtion of criticiſm? He rejects the chronologyd 
the Jews, becauſe it came from the ſchool of Tiberias, 
and is approved by a Proteſtant biſhop. 

March 16.] I wrote a page of the chapter of Luci. 
nia in my Geographical Collection; it is the continur 
tion of Brutium. 

17.]-I wrote a page and a half of my 4 on 
Lucania, concerning Magna Grecia : after which! 
went to the library to read Freret's learned reſearches 
on the firſt inhabitants of Italy; Memoirs of the Acade 
my of belles Leiters. Pol. zyiii. p. 72—114, 
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18.]-I wrote a page and a half of the chapter 
entitled“ Nations” in my Geographical Collection; 
it treats of the firſt communities in Haly. 

March 19 JI wrote a page and a half on the 
chapter © Nations,” concerning the firſt communi- 
ties in Laly. 

I finiſhed tie forty-ninth volume of the Bibliotheque 
Raiſonnee. It contains Letters on the Uſe of the Pronoun 
Thou, by Mr. Vernet: J am inclined to think both 
thou and you ought to be uſed. —Confiderations on 
Morals , by Mr. Du Clos. The work is in general 
good : ſome chapters treating of the connexion of 
genius with character are excellent. Du Clos, 
before he was ſecretary of the academy, has been 
that of the coffee houſe; where he carefully treaſured 
up the converſations of men of wit. — The Roman 
Hiſtory of Dion Caſſius, by Meſſrs. Fabricius and 
Raimar : an excellent edition. Maupertuis' Works, 
and Appeal to the Public, by Mr. Kenig. In his own 
works, Maupertuis appears only as an extravagant 
viſionary , whoſe fame reſts not on any ſolid baſis. . 
In his diſpute with Kenig be is a cowardly perſecutor 
who employs the ſecular arm to cruſh one of his 
colleagues. The Spirit of Nations: a wretched imi- 
tation.— The Treaſury of. Imperial Medals , by Morell, 
with the Commentaries of Gori and Havercamp: what 
riches ! — Melſtein's New Teflament. In a diſpute 
which the Franciſcans had with John XXII. they firſt 
gave that explanation of the Revelations, which 
makes the Pope Antichriſt. Numerous ſwarms of 
thoſe monks leſt their convents, and embraced 
Luther's reformation. , They ſpread this Capuchin 
notion among the Proteſtants. | 


3 
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March 20. ] —I wrote a page and a half of ny 
Geographical Collection, which finiſhes the e. 
on the Nations of Italy. 

21.]—L wrote four pages of the chapter Campania 
in my Geographical Collection. They treat of ile 
Diviſion of that Country and Latium proper. ? 

I finiſhed the fifiierh Volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſon. 
nee. It contains, Eſay on the Nature of the Office of Sacri. 
ficer. The Chriſtian clergy have perhaps ſucceeded 
only to the philoſophers and prophets, who taught 
morality ; and not to the prieſts, who performed facri 
fices and other parts of theceremonial law. —SCarron's 
Works. His comic Romance alone will live: in other 
parts of his works, the wit is rather in the ſtyle than 
in the thought. At beſt, it reſults from the contra 


between his character and ſituation. —Sz. Clement's ino 


Epiſtles, in Syriac and Latin. Diſſertation on ino 
Epiſtles, &c. Dr. Lardner diſputes Mr. Wetſtein' 
diſcovery of this monument of the firſt Chriſtians, 
Sub judice lis eſt. St. Clement's ideas on celibacy are 
carried, I perceive, to great extravance. But even 
they are natural to the enthuſiaſm of a riſing and per- 
ſecuted ſect ! If theſe epiſtles are authentic, St. John 
muſt have written his Goſpel a long time before the 
old age of Clement, who was only in his thirtieth 
year in A. D. 60. | d 

It is a great convenience to have always at hand 
ſome book containing eaſy and intereſting produc: 
tions, that may be read by ſnatches, at moments 
which would otherwiſe be loſt. Nothing agſwetrs 
this end better than a good journal ; which title the 
Bibliotheque Raiſonnee certainly merits. It may be 
divided however. into two parts, _{of nearly equi 
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«tent, but of completely different characters. The 
it part is adapted tothe taſte for true learning which 
revailed in the ſeventeenth century; containing a 
reat deal of theology, juriſprudence, and Belles Let- 
res; erudition drawn from the ſource, and mixed 
ith ſound criticiſm, The ſpirit of religious contro- 
erfy is rather too prevalent ; and we are diſguſted 
th too much minuteneſs, or provoked at too much 
perity. The ſecond part of the journal has more 
ffinity with the taſte at preſent ; uniting much indif- 
rence about theology, with ſuperficiality of 
arning, and boldneſs in philoſophy ; its tone is 
ogmatical, and its ſtyle more broken into ſhort ſen- 
aces and more metaphorical. , 

March 22. ] — I wrote a page and a half of my 
eographical Collection, containing a Deſcription of 
e Countries of the Rutili and Hernici, comprehended 
the chapter on Campania. 

23.]—I wrote near three pages of my Geographical 
leftion, on the countries of the Volſci and Auſones, 
mprehended in the chapter on Campania. 

March 24.]—I wrote a page of my chapter on 
mania, which is the beginning of Campania 
oper. 

2 JI wrote about three pages, finiſhing the 
apter on Campania, and inſerting ſome detached 


nd Wh'crials into other chapters. 
uc. 26 J wrote nearly three pages of my chapter on 


nt e. 
rers 7. I wrote more than a page and a half ef my 
the Wopter on Rome. 

be rs.) I wrote more than two pages of the chapter 
qua tome. 


beſtowed on them friends to the Romins or Greek 
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29 J- wrote two pages on the Itineraries and ig 
Roads of the Romans ; and ſtop ſhort at preſent wil 
a rich fund of njnety-two folio. pages cloſely written 
My travels in 1 with my future ſtudies, vil 
ſwell this collection to ſuch a magnitude, that it wil 
be neceſſary for me only to arrange my materials 
have a complete deſcription of Italy. 

30 J AI reſumed the peruſal of Spanheim, de Uſui 
Preflantia Numiſmatum ; of which I read Diſſert. 
P. 373 436. He treats of the medals of kings, part 
cularly the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and the epithe 


victorious; thunderers ; great kings; king of king 
autocrator, or poſſeſſor of independent power; th 
name of God in general; and the particular names( 
Bacchus, of God the Saviour, or Soter; and( 
God manifeſted on earth, ( Epiphanes, which isn 
fully tranſlated by illuſtrious.) — All theſe medals; 
Greek. We have not any other medals of Barbari 
kings, but thoſe ſtruck by the Greek cities in ti. 
dominions. ut 

I read Piron's Comedy , Metromanie , which th 
was an intention of acting at Mon Repo. Ti 
verſi.'cation is beautiful, and many of the ſentiment 
correct and well expreſſed. This applies to ti 
whole ſcene betayeen Mr. Ballivau and Damis. Bi 
I never read any thing worſe contrived than the p- 
There is much confuſion in that part which rege 
the lovers Dorante and Lucile. The part of Dan 
is diverting , but unnatural. Where is it poſſible 
find a poet that will reſign a rieh and handſo 
miſtreſs for another that has no exiſtence but in 
Mercury? What an extravagant attempt is it, 
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1deavour to render the character of this poet at once 
peroical and ridiculous ! Compare together his ſcene 
ith his uncle and that with his valet. I know that in 
Moliere's maſter-piece, the Miſanthrope is at once 
ridiculous and reſpectable. But this happens becauſe 
bis faults conſiſt in virtues carried to exceſs ; which, 
hough ridiculous in their effects, are reſpectable in 
heir principle. There is no connexion in the part of 
Damis. The bad poet is one character; the juſt and 
generous man who pardons his friend's faults, and 
anſwers his inſults only by good offices, is quite a 
different one. If probability is not violated, unity 
at leaſt is not maintained. But how improbable 18 
he reception which Damis gives to the laſt declara- 
ion of Dorante. His tranſports cannot be con- 
tired as natural, without ſuppoſing him domi- 
eered by the Metromanie in its utmoſt force. Yet 
ereceives an account of the fall of his tragedy with 
ndifference, calling this a trifling matter. Had he 
ardoned Dorante for attempting to put him to death, 
ut remained inexorable to the crime of hiſſing his 
lay, the character would have appeared to me to be 
better ſupported. » 

March 31. I read Spanheim , Diſſert. 7 p. 476— 
94; and Diſſert. VI. p. 494—553. He proceeds to 
he conſular medals ; the names and ſurnames of the 
Romans, and their different offices repreſented on 
edals. I expected to have found more novelty in 
his part of his work. 

Iwent to the library to read Mr. de la Condamine's 
journal of his Travels in Italy, in the Memoirs of the 
ſcademy of Sciences for 1757 , p. 386—411. I was 
leaſed to find the heights of ſeyeral mountains in 
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fathoms meaſured by the barometer. They are 

follow : 1 
Level of the ſea, . . — 
The Rhone , and Lake of Gene va, — 


Canigon, the top of the * = = bn 


uito in Peru, = — © 

The road over Mount Cenis, — om Mm 
The higheſt point of Mount Cenis, - ' 15100, 
Pic of Teneriffe, - — — 21 


Mount Blanc, 14 or 15 leagues to the \ _ 
ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, and viſible at 261 
60 leagues off, at Langres, . Ty 
Chimboraco, the higheſt mountain of | 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, and 1 32 
perhaps of the world, 8 
Mr. Condamine remarks , that i in the Roman big 
ways the joinings of the ſtones are never placed 
the ſame direction with that of the motion of th 
carriages that travelled over them; and that the be 
of the Tiber muſt have acquired ten or twelve ſe 
in height, becauſe the ancient pavement of the pa 
theon 1s overflowed to that height every wint 
The emerald of Genoa is only a piece of glaſs. 
April 1.]—-I read Spanheim, Diſſert. VI. p. 533 
589; and Diſert. VII. p. 589—633. He continue 
the chapter concerning offices, particularly thoſe 
legates and proprætors, whom the emperors ſer 
into the provinces, and who were diſtinguiſhed 
the epithet © Conſular ” towards the time of t! 
Antonines. He then proceeds to the medals ofen 
perors and empreſſes. I have met with nothing mon 
curious than the article concerning thoſe princeſſe 
I ſhould not be a ſtranger at their courts , ſince 
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Mp diſtinguiſh the two Fauſtinas by their reſpec- 
ve head-dreſſes. 8 
3 2. JI read Spanheim, Diſſert VII p. 633— 
He continues to ſpeak of women , and the 
33 of the Cæſars. 
read Spanheim, Diſſert. VIII. p. . 
his part is very curious; containing an account of 
edifferent titles, which , by their union, formed 
e Imperial authority : Czfar , Auguſtus, Impe- 
tor, High Prieſt, Father of the Country, Pro- 
"ſul, Tribune—all theſe taken together rendered 
: emperors far greater than kings. This laſt title 
as alſo given to them as early as the time of Domi- 
n by Greek hiſtorians and Latin poets, though. 
ole princes themſelves did not venture to aſſume it, 
the time of Conſtantine and the lower empire, 
en all republican maxims had been effaced from 
minds of their ſubjects. | 
[ went to the library to re-examine Mr. dela Con- 
ines Journal, which I had read too haſtily. I 
t with the two following particulars concerning ; 
height of mountains. 1. The 1460 fathoms given 
the altitude of Mount Cenis are not applicable to 
road, but to a ſtation far more elevated., which 
de la Condamine reached with the utmoſt diffi. | 
ty. The Pilgrim's Hoſpital is five hundred 
oms lower. 2. Falio de Duillier made the Lake 
eneva 426 fathoms above the level of the ſea, 
Mount Blanc 2000 fathoms higher: in all 2426 
ſoms. But of the two elements of this calcula. 
the one is taken too high, and the other too 
Mr. de Chefeaux, meaſuring a larger baſe, 
d Mount Blanc to be 2250 fathoms above the 
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level of the lake; but the height given to the lake 
above the ſea, corredted by barometrical obſery; 
tions at Geneva, Turin, and Genoa ; appear i 
be only 188, inſtead of 426 fathoms: ſo that th 
true height of Mount Blanc is 2438 fathoms. 
de la Condamine thus rectifies, in the Hiſta 
of the Academy, the notions which he ha 
not ſufficiently examined when he publiſhed jj 
Journal. 

April 41—1 read Hanzeim, de Uſu Numiſmatai 
Diſſert. VIII. p. 737z—757. After diſcuſſing the hon 
rary titles of princes, he proceeds to the medals cala 
the Spintrie of Tiberius: he believes them to ha 
been pieces of money that were ſcattered among th 
common people at the obſcene games of Flora. | 
then treats of colonies; ſacred, free, and indepent 
ent cities; the bounties of the emperors; the veſic 
latio Italia the arrears of impoſts; the whole formi 
a claſſic book on the ſubject of medals. 

I finiſhed Bayle's General Criticiſm on Maimbourg 
Hiſtory of Calviniſm, in 12mo. Villa Franca, 16 
third edition. IJ he faſhion of the age made the phil 
ſopher Bayle enter the liſts of controverſy; in 
which he brought with him a meaſure of knowledg 
| preciſion , and candor, as well as entertainmen 
ſeldom exhibited there. In his reaſonings cot 
cerning infallibility, and the rights of an em 
neous conſcience , you ſee the accurate and enlig 
tened dialectician; but he is rather too diffuſe. N 
man was ever better qualified than Bayle for aſſumi 
the character of his adverſary, ſhowing his ſylt 
in a new garb, and for availing himſelf of all i 


- 
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laces open to aſſault ; z which is one of the greateſt 
dvantages of the ſceptical philoſophy. His chapters 
jn the marriage of the clergy are full of pleaſantry, 
earning , and knowledge of human nature; and his 
wo letters on the love of parents towards their 
hildren, and on jealouſy, contain a profound phi- 
oſophy; in which he unfoldsa chain of prejudices 
onnected with our exiſtence, neceſſary for our 
appineſs , and intended by the Supreme Being to 
upply the place of a reaſon too exalted for the bulk 
f mankind, and too weak to be a principle of action. 
The new letters appear to me far Tuperior to the 
yo firſt volumes. 

April 3. JI read only the ninth Diſſert. of Spanheim, 
„ 813834. He treats of kings ted by the 
Romans. 

Aprily. -I ſpent the whole morning in the library, 
ading very extenſive articles in the ſecond part of 
he third volume of Monfaucon's Explanation of 
Iniquities, He treats of the theatres and amphithe- 
tres of the Romans. 

April 9. II read a conſiderable part of Zeyſler, in 
der to extract from him whatever might be uſeful 
a my travels in Italy; on which I ſet out in a few 
lays with Guiſe. Iam much pleaſed with Keyſler ; 
is work is uſeful, curious, and learned without 
lfectation. When I conſider how well he examined 
ly in nine months, I am ſenſible that time is long, 
hen we know how to make a good uſe of it. 
10.]—Iread Spanheim, Diſſert. IX. p. $34—860, He 
feats of the victories of the emperors, their public 
orks, and the ſpeeches which they only had a right 
o make to the ſoldiers. The heads of accuſation 
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8 n Metius Voluſian 
| cording to Roman, as they 


think alike on this ſubject; the ſuggeſtions of geni 


medals. Mr. d'Alembert's * on I this ſubje | 


on this ſcience. 


medals of colonies, with a reference to the article 


ſopher as an excellent poet. At leiſure-moments 


- x 


were not ſo cc 
ould be according 
modern manners.. Monteſquien and Spamhey 


are confirmed by erudition. 
April 11.]—Iread Spanhkeim, Diſſert. IX, P. 863-9] 
which concludes the work. He treats of the afliſtand 
which chronology and geography may deriveſray 


is pardonable. 
April 12]—I re-examined 833 5 work, whi 
3s areal treaſury of medallic erudition, a claſſic bo a 


April 14.]—I read baſtily Vaillant's balok on t 


Julius Cæſar. I much wiſh that 1 had time to ei 
mine it more deeply. 

16.1 I found leiſure, amidſt multiplied o occupt 
tions, to read Vaillant down ta the reign of Claudi 
I wiſh he had mentioned the cabinets in which! 
medals are to be found. 

Genoa, June 11.] —I bave done nothing a 
way of ſtudy but read the firſt ſeven epiſtles of 
firſt book of Horace; who was as delightful a phi 


tranſlated into Engliſh ſome parts of my Colledlid 
which ſuggeſted to me various obſervations conc 
ning the different idioms of the two languages, al 
the extreme difficulty of writing in both, witho 
injuring the purity of either. One morning [ga 
way to reflections which had often occurred to ml 
on ancient coins; and was ſo well diſpoſed for di 

gence; 
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ence, that, FRY; the 4Mftanceof:a few vegas ; L, 5 
Lebt have may. reat. progreſs in the ſubject. T 
elieve that e n Troy was the ancient Roman 
ound. Uatil mote accurate reſearches are made, 
which however have hitherto been neglected, I 1 
would propoſe the following table. The denarius 
jould be aſcertained: by a mean proportional: be- 
ween the eſtimate of Greaves and Arbuthnot, and 
he concluſſon reſulting from the Farneſe Congius; de- 
ucting a ſixth part for alloy. bo 0d, 5 
The Roman denarius, or Drek 8 „vill 
ake 7 1/2 Engliſh pence, about 14 French ſous. 
The Attic talent 387 - 10 5. eee e 
res. 

The ſeſtorrtum} or grea ters, 71. 16 8. 3 4. or 180 


A 


French livres. Et 
Florence June 25. 1— 1 procured t two volumes 
f Mr.- Geri s Symbole Florentine ,, in order to read 
f. Muratori's diſſertation on the brazen table found 
ear Velleia,, which he has prefixed to an accurate 
late of the table itſelf, See Symbole', Vol. v. P. 1 —56, 

nd feven ſheets: for "the table itfelf, It is written 
vith as much preciſion and perſpicuity as learning. 
t. Muratori i is not a mere antiquary. / He proves 
learly that Trajan firſt inſtituted the Pueri Alimentariz 
Italy, X. 55 103; ; and that 'this. inſtitution was 
upported by- his ſucceſſors to the time of Pertinax, 
ho entirely a aboliſhed:it. He thinks that this inſcrip- 
on, far longey than any other, may throw much 
ght on the hiſtory, geography, and economy of 
at age. Iquite agree with him; but, after marure- 
conſidering the a e do not think that he 
Vol: . 8 WS 
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has ſeen all the conſequences which ought to be 
drawn from it. 

July 2 ]] carefully ME 7 Muratoris dif 
ſertation. I take the trouble of extracting fromthy 
bronze-table the rents which a vaſt number of citizen 
of Velleiacovenantto pay, and the funds from whit 
they are to raiſe them The taſk is dry and unyle 
fant; but, before building an edifice , it is neceſſar 
tolay the foundation; ; there muſt be bricklayersg 
well as architects. I hope to benefit by this enun 
ration, 

July 4.] -1I Fniſhed the volume of Statues , with 
Gori's obſervations. 

14.]—Iread Mr. Mallets Introduction to the Hiſt 
of Denmark, with a Tranſlation of the Edda, 1 
ſacred book of the ancient Celts We have no 
half a dozen of bibles, if we include our own. 
valuable work might be written, giving a phil 
ſophical picture of religions, their genius, reaſo 
ings, and influence on the manners, governmen 
philoſophy, and poetry of their reſpective votane 
Mr. Mallet is a man of ſenſe and candor ; he has ca 
fully examined his ſubject, but treats it with mo 
perſpicuity than elegance. His great principle, th 
the religion of Odin formed that character af the not 
thern nations, whoſe effects are ſtill perceptibl 
among ourſelves, is judicious, in many reſped 
well founded, and perfectly well illuſtrated. 
makes excellent obſervations on the populouſneſet 
the North; tending to ſhow that the numero 
ſwarms hich iſſued from it in ancient times dont 
prove it to have been more populous than ir is at pit 
ſent. The Edda ſupplied him with copious materi 
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pn the ſubject of . and morals. In treating of 
government, he has not a voucher equally authentic, 
1nd is obliged to have recourſe to Tacitus and ana- 
ogy. Theſe guides are not always to be truſted, 
acitus indeed comprehended Scandinavia under the 
ame of Germany ; but in his general deſcription of 
the Germanic inſtitutions , he had chiefly in view 
he nations with which he was beſt acquarnted, 
thoſe ſituate near the Rhine and the Danube. Beſides, 
tis not certain that the religion of Odin is as old as 
he time of Tacitus When that hiſtorian takes it for 
x truth certain and incontrovertible, that the Ger- 
ans were indigenous, and that the purity of their 
lood was never corrupted by any foreign admixture, 
here is difficulty in conceiving how he could be 
gnorant that a great Scythian colony had conquered 
Scandinavia one hundred and fifty years before his 
wn times. I would rather ſuppoſe with Dalin, that 
Ddin's migration happened in the reign of Trajan. 
That conqueror's deſign muſt have been greatly 
acilitated by the weakneſs of the Cimbri, and the 
avery of the Sinones, ſufficiently indicated in Taci- 
us. This era tends to ſhow that the poverty of 
uman invention, as well as the policy of prophets , 
ways obliges chem to enrich new religions at the 
xpenſe of the old, and to mould them conformably 
o the national character. A religion inculcating the 
ear of death would have met with a very unfavorable 
eception among the Celts. The genius of Odin's 
vperſtition and morals prevailed among the Cimbri, 
pho were long anterior to that legiſlator; and among 
he Celtiberians, who probably never heard of his 
T 2 
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name. As to the country 3 which the author gf 
the Edda came, I would adopt the common tradition 
which fixes his ancient ſeat in the neighbourhood 
the Tanais and the Palus Mæotis. I am not fright 
ened at the greatneſs of the diſtance. Great journieg 
are accomplithed by ſavage nations, and their ſcanty 
geographical knowledge is often extended by acti 
dent. A Scythian of che tribe of A, taken prifone 
by his neighbours, may have paſſed through fuccel 
five maſters to the ſhore ofthe Baltic. At his return, 
he would deſcribe the advantageous ſituation of thy 
country, and the facility with which its conquel 
might be effected. Odin (we muſt - ſuppoſe. hi, 
man of genius) would perceive, that the nations 
bordering on the empire Were leſs ignorant, and mor 
warlike, than thoſe removed at a greater diſtance; au 
that the leader of a ſmall tribe, who wiſhed to ſount 
a great kingdom. mult march againſt the northern 
extremity. The intermediate nations would gladly 
deliver themſelves from a dangerous invader by 
granting to him a free paſſage; a favor which, u 
an age little ſkilled in the art of fortification, 150 
ſmall importance; and which the heroical finceri) 
of barbarians ſeldom permitted them to abuſe. The 
courſes of the great rivers muſt have much facilitatea 
his journey. He would fail up the Tanais andtit 
Volga, to deſcend with the ſtream of the Dina totit 


neighbourhood of Riga. The ſources of thoſe rivei 


are not widely diſtant from each other; and wht 
the land was leſs elevated by ſeventy-eight feet tha 
it is at preſent, there may have been communis: 
tions, now loſt, between neighbouring ſeas. Odi 


eſtab! iſhed his worſhip in Scandinavia, Thence 
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ra pread among the northern nations of. Germany 
ion called Saxons, by whom it was carried into England ; 
da che tiſch century. Inthoſe countries only, I think, 


ye ought to look for it: Mr, Mallet's ſyſtem ſup- 
holes it too extenſive. I do not find in the Edda 
that O-lio the conqueror of the North, and the 
pricſt of a god alſo named Odin, wiſhedever to paſs 
mlelf for a divinity ; nor that the Scandinavians 
ver worſhipped deitied men; a worſhip much rarer 
han is commonly imagined. Odin the conqueror 
boaſted of being a magician ; a pretenſion altogether 
inconſiſtent with that of his divinity. ' 

July 16.] — I did not wiſh to proceed with Mr. 
Mallet's large hiſtory, which followed his intro- 
action; this would have diverted me too much 
rom my prefent purſuits; but I conld not deny 
1yſelf the pleaſure of reading a detached part, rela- 
we to the converſion of Scandinavia, in order to 
ee the downſal of Odin's ſuperſtition, of which 
| had beheld the eſtabliſhment, and examined the 
principles. This ſubject is treated dryly, and with- 
ut taſte. An important queſtion occurs, why the 
nbabitants of the North ſhould have ſo obſtinately 
ejected Chriſtianity, while their country men eſtab- 
ſhed in the empire embraced it with; the utmoſt 
eadineſs, Mr. Mallet will anſwer, that the latter 
ouſiſted only of unſteady young men who had left 
heir native country before they were thoroughly 
onfirmed in the prejudices of their anceſtors. Yet 
ie well knows that ſeveral of thoſe migrations were 


en were accompanied by men faradvanced in years, 
rhoſe hearts and principles were no longer ſuſcept- 


ade by communities at large; and that the young 


— 
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ible of change; by women whoſe weakneſs and 


timidity render them peculiarly prone tofuperſtition, 
as well as by bards, prieſts, and propheteſſes, who 
combated the new worſhip by every weapon that 
either cuſtom , fear, or honor could ſupply. This 
explanation, therefore, will not anſwer the purpoſe 
Neither do l think it probable that the leaders of the 
Barbarians embraced Chriſtianity through policy, 


and ventured to provoke the conquerors, in order 


to ingratiate themſelves with the conquered, whon 
they defpiſed. Beſides, thoſe leaders of the Vandal 
and Burgundians embraced Ariaviſm Policy would 
not have taught them to adopt the ſentiments of the 
ſmalleſt portion of their ſubjects. I believe the tre 
reaſon for the difference aroſe merely from this ci 
cumſtance, that the one clafs left their country, 
whereas the other remained at home. I ſpeak not 
here of the Saxons, who knew Chriſtianity only by 
baptiſm and puniſhment; and whoſe love of libeny 
rejected that religion as a badge of the imperiou 
laws impoſed by Charlemagne, I have in view only 
thoſe nations among whom Chriſtianity appeared 
not as a conqueror or perſecutor, but as a fupplican 
All religions depend in fome degree on local circum 
ſtances. The leaſt ſuperſtitious Chriſtian woult 
feel more devotion on Mount Calvary than in Lo: 
don. Among learned nations reading and reflection 
and among the nations of the Eaſt a natural wart 


of fancy, ſupply, i in fome meaſure, the real preſenced 


objects, and give to them, in all times, and in all place 


a mental exiſtence. But mental reprefentat ions art 
too ſubtile to make an impreſfion on the phlegmati 


inſenſibility of Scandinavians; and a miſſionary mul 
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hve combated their faith with great diſadvantage in 
their native country. The temple of Upſal in which 
they had purchaſed the favor of Odin by thouſands 
human victims; - thoſe rocks which the ancient 
Scaldi had covered with Runic characters, the more 


ſe. Wcncrable becauſe unintelligible; thoſe mounts 
beWybich religion had raiſed to the glory of their anceſ- 
„os, and by which they hoped that their own would 
dee perpetuated : — all theſe objects kept poſſeſſion of 
onWheir minds, becauſe they were continually ſtriking 
bei ſenſes. But the nations of Germany, when tranſ- 


zorted into ſouthern countries, loſt hold of the 
cmeſt foundation of their faith. Temples, altars, 
ombs, and conſecrated places were all on the ſide 
f a new religion, which naturally inſinuated itſelf 
nto the void of credulity left craving in their minds. 
They firſt wondered, and then believed. The 
hanges produced by anew climate in their modes of 
fe, and in the education of their children, tended 
deſtrange them from a ſuperſtition better adapted 
the banks of the Elbe than to thoſe of the Tagus, 
nd to foreſts than to cities. A Barbarian, who 
ad taſted the wine of Falernum, would not feel 
uch deſire of intoxicating himſelf with hydromel at 
din's feſtival; and when he panted under an African 
n, a hell open to the north-wind would not greatly 
cite his terror. His underſtanding would be im- 
roved, and his heart ſoftened, in his perpetual in- 
durle with the vanquiſhed ; and every cauſe would 
ncur to make him quit a mode of worſhip founded 
ignorance and barbariſm , and to ſubſtitute in its 
ad a religion connected with ſcience which he 


nu gan to reliſh, and inculcating the virtues of huma- 


„% EXTRACTS; :«a«t 


were ſedulous to convert the princes and great 


numerous bands of pirates. Theſe warriors e 


—— 


nity which he began to value. He was beſide 


contempt. An apparent exception to this th 


rounded by a nation of miſſionaries, whofe zeal 
animated by a perſonal intereſt in the converſig 
their maſters, that thoſe fierce tigers might be 
fined in the chains of religion. Biſhops , pri 
and women, who mingled careſſes with contro 


whoſe example was eaſily followed by that of 
careleſs multitude. Such means of converſion a 
more efficacious than thoſe with which a few 
dictines are furniſhed, who travel into the we 
of Sweden to preach patience, humility, and fai 


maſſacred the prieſts, or ſpared them throught 


tends really to confirm it: the Saxons, whole 
in England, were not converted till one hun 
and fifty years after their eſtabhſhment in 
country. This happened, becauſe they drove 
ancientinhabitants into Wales ; becauſe the cli 
of England was not widely different from theire 
and becauſe this kingdom was the leaſt poliſhed( 
the Roman provinces. But the ſame cauſes opt 
on the Saxons, though more ſlowly ; and 
they began to enjoy tranquillity at home , the 
dily embraced Chriſtianity as tavght chem b 
Roman miſſionaries ' / 
A proteſtant would alſo obſerve, thatthe 0 
tianity of the tenth century is of far more dill 
digeſtion than that of the fifth. It certainſf 
a man who reaſons. | ; 
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